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The  Latin  American 
Literary  Prizes  for  1943 

BY  ERNESTO  MONTENEGRO 

ON  April  14,  Pan  American  Day,  the  New  York  publishing  house 
|of  Farrar  &  Rinehart  made  known  the  awards  in  the  second 
literary  competition  sponsored  by  them  among  Latin  American 
fiction  and  non-fiction  writers.  The  first  time  the  novel  prize  went  to 
the  Peruvian  Giro  Alegria,  for  his  Indian  story  El  mundo  es  ancho  y 
ajeno.  This  year  the  winners  in  the  fiction  competition  are  two  young 
writers  from  Haiti,  Pierre  and  Philippe  Tuohy  Marcelin.  Their  joint 
entry,  written  in  French,  is  a  short  novel  of  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of 
certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canape  Vert,  the  poorest  and  liveliest  quar¬ 
ter  of  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  of  the  Negro  republic.  Canapi  Vert  will 
be  retained  as  the  title  of  the  English  translation  of  the  prize  story,  to  be 
published  this  November  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  of  course  suggestive  that  in  an  international  literary  contest 
embracing  twenty  countries  (together  with  the  Spanish-speaking  terri¬ 
tory  of  Puerto  Rico)  the  leading  post  should  have  been  assigned  to  one 
of  the  smallest  republics  of  Latin  America,  whose  language  is  not  one  of 
the  two  European  tongues  spoken  by  over  forty  million  people  each  in 
the  Americas — one  moreover  which  in  a  mere  statistical  compilation 
would  show  perhaps  the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy.  Incidentally, 
this  seems  to  prove  that,  besides  setting  no  limitation  in  subject  matter 
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or  tendency,  the  contest  was  not  influenced  by  political  considerations  ol 
any  sort.  (Its  non-fiction  prize  also  went  to  one  of  the  small  countries 
of  Central  America,  the  award  falling  to  Senorita  Argentina  Diaz- 
Lozano  of  Honduras,  for  a  volume  of  personal  recollections  bearing  the 
title  Peregrinaje.) 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  not  set  forth  to  pat  anyone  on  the 
back,  but  for  the  sufficiently  good  reason  that  whenever  a  wide-reaching 
competition  with  comparatively  substantial  prizes  is  launched,  one  will 
only  too  often  hear  disgruntled  insinuations  of  favoritism,  suggestions 
of  surrender  on  the  part  of  judges  to  official  influence,  or  the  like.  It 
should  therefore  be  stated  that  the  three  members  of  the  international 
jury  who  were  entrusted  with  the  final  decision  in  the  Farrar  &  Rinehart 
contest  did  not  even  meet  for  the  purpose,  but  handed  in  their  individual 
opinions  separately,  yet  the  award  was  unanimous  in  both  instances. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  judges  had  ever  read  a  book  written 
by  a  Haitian  author,  except  for  a  fiction  entry  in  manuscript  sent  to  the 
first  competition  two  years  ago.  In  my  own  case,  I  had  twice,  for  a  few 
hours  only,  been  on  Haitian  soil:  Once,  some  twenty-five  years  back,  to 
board  a  ship  for  South  America;  and  in  1941,  when  a  group  of  us,  includ¬ 
ing  Archibald  MacLeish,  were  returning  by  air  from  a  Writers’  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  were  greeted  on  the  pier  at  Port-au-Prince  by  an 
official  of  the  Government  of  Haiti.  At  International  House  in  New 
York  City,  also,  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  students  from 
the  French-speaking  republic.  The  perfect  blend  of  fluent  style  and  sharp 
delineation  of  character  which  I  found  in  Canap6  Vert  was  therefore  no 
surprise  to  me.  Many  times  in  New  York  I  had  been  close  to  those  Negro 
students  while  they  were  engaged  in  serious  causerie,  talking  in  subdued 
tones,  in  their  leisurely  and  deferential  manner  spinning  their  French 
lore  into  well-balanced  phrases;  or  in  more  intimate  moments  laughing, 
indulging  their  gift  for  mimicry  and  spilling  patois  by  the  quarter-hour 
together.  It  was  plain  to  see  when  the  polished  French  culture  that  had 
nursed  them  spiritually,  supplemented  at  times  by  liberal  injections  of 
French  blood,  was  suffered  to  hold  the  upper  hand,  and  later  when  the 
native  impulses  played  more  freely  on  their  fancy,  shifting  their  conver¬ 
sation  almost  imconsciously  into  the  folkloristic  pattern  of  their  African 
ancestry. 

One  could  tell  an  American  Negro  from  these  Haitian  youths  a  long 
way  off.  It  was  not  only  that  the  American  boy  would  carry  himself  more 
jauntily,  talk  louder  and  display  his  physical  energy  more  ostentatiously 
(And  yet  a  short  stay  at  Fisk  University  had  given  me  an  opportunity 
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to  see  him — ^and  her — at  their  best,  particularly  in  a  shadow-scene  from 
“Emperor  Jones”  in  which  the  grace  of  the  charming  pantomime  dis¬ 
played  those  inimitable  traits  of  rhythm  and  dan  which  no  condescend¬ 
ing  or  patronizing  critiejsm  can  faithfully  appraise).  But,  I  hear,  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Haitian  prize  novel  ? 

Simply  this:  that  through  that  happy  blending  of  the  sense  of  form, 
of  terse  expression,  and  their  sharp  psychological  insight  into  primitive 
nature,  two  young  writers  from  Haiti  were  able  to  catch  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  a  free-and-easy  life  among  people  for  whom  life  is  neither  easy 
nor  free.  Because  the  poor  have  nothing,  or  so  little,  they  are  always 
ready  to  part  with  whatever  they  have  at  the  moment,  even  sharing  it 
with  a  neighbor  or  a  stranger.  Whether  it  be  in  Chile  or  in  Haiti,  the 
peasant  or  the  town  laborer  will  reject  the  idea  of  saving  as  preposterous, 
and  any  manifestation  of  stinginess  as  obscene.  And  it  follows  naturally 
that  men  and  women  who  have  little  or  no  attachment  for  their  own 
property  will  pay  but  slight  regard  to  the  property  rights  of  the  other 
fellow.  Since  they  are  glad  to  share  their  own  with  others,  why  should 
anyone  make  such  a  fuss  when  relieved  of  money  or  chattels  ?  'x  hey  feel, 
perhaps  rightly,  that  too  strict  a  code  of  personal  morality  does  not  be¬ 
speak  a  large  heart,  a  generous  nature. 

So  the  folks  in  Canapi  Vert  appear  immersed  to  the  ears  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  living.  Some  are  weak,  and  go  sneaking  around,  sponging  on 
others,  trying  to  arouse  pity,  and  thus  secure  a  coin  or  two  for  a  drink 
with  which  to  drown  that  sense  of  worthlessness.  Some  are  physically 
unattractive,  and  as  they  try  to  retain  the  affection  of  a  woman  by  an 
appeal  to  her  sympathy,  they  are  sure  to  lose  her  in  short  order.  The 
pretty  wench  comes  across  the  ideal  swain:  he  has  gone  off  to  foreign 
ports,  and  from  Cuba  he  has  brought  back  brazen  chulo  manners  and  a 
smattering  of  that  Andalusian  speech  which  is  not  to  be  sniffed  at.  In 
this  way  brief  joys  and  tedious  sorrows  chase  each  other;  the  old  people 
mumble  and  glower  at  the  impudence  of  the  young,  and  the  small  fry 
ape  the  ways  of  the  grown-ups. 

And  down  under  the  warp  of  crude  small  events,  innocently  dis¬ 
playing  themselves  in  a  child-like  pageant  under  the  midday  sun,  there 
runs  a  deeper  vein  of  instinctive  wisdom  and  superstitious  lore  flowing 
underground  at  the  very  roots  of  the  race.  Baron  Samedy,  half  legend, 
half  actuality,  stands  for  the  forces  of  the  nether  world  which  never  loose 
their  grip  on  the  very  vitals  of  the  living  and  the  quick.  Below  and  be¬ 
hind  the  literary  deftness  and  artistic  powers  of  the  authors  of  the  tale, 
Canapi  Vert  impressed  me  as  a  genuine  projection  of  a  phase  of  New 
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World  life  in  which  crime,  vice,  petty  larceny,  voodooism  and  honest 
suffering  make  up  a  pathetic,  grotesque  and  truly  moving  story. . . . 

Argentina  Diaz-Lozano*s  Pilgrimage  is  an  unaffected  record  of 
the  ups  and  downs  in  the  life  of  a  girl  of  the  upper  middle  class  in  Latin 
America,  when  her  parents  have  somewhat  lost  caste  through  financial 
reverses,  and  neither  she  nor  her  mother  is  willing  to  accept  charity  from 
relatives;  they  bravely  strive  for  an  independent  position  via  will  and 
brains.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sociological  or  the  transcendental  in  this 
book,  and  this  is  exactly  why  it  was  picked  out  from  among  a  dozen 
more  pretentious  volumes.  To  be  natural,  to  know  one’s  own  capacities 
and  limitations,  is  far  more  difficult  in  the  literary  world  than  most  of  us 
realize.  And  it  is  particularly  exceptional  in  Latin  America,  where  a 
starched  solenmity  often  parades  as  wisdom,  and  where  so  many,  many 
writers  listen  to  the  wrong  call. 

The  international  jury  were  of  the  opinion  that  special  mention 
should  be  accorded  to  the  novel  Los  Isleros,  by  Ernesto  L.  Castro  of  Ar¬ 
gentina;  and  to  a  social  study  of  the  capitals  of  South  America  entitled 
SuranUrica,  tierra  del  H ombre,  by  the  Colombian  E.  Caballero-Calderdn. 
— New  Yor\  City. 


“A  ‘Danish  Reading  Month’  was  in¬ 
stituted  in  Stockholm  on  January  20 
with  the  display  of  posters  reading  ‘Buy 
a  Danish  B<x>k.’  Launched  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  Norden,  the  observance  was  aimed 
to  strengthen  Swedish-Danish  cultural 
relations.  In  the  past  Denmark  had  a 
‘Swedish  Reading  Year,’ and  during  1941 
there  were  Swedish  and  Danish  ‘weeks’ 
in  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  respec¬ 
tively,  together  with  an  exchange  of 
travel  scholarships  and  language  courses 
on  phont^raph  records.  In  editorial 
comment  on  die  latest  move,  the  Stock¬ 
holm  newspaper  Dagens  Nyheter  said 
the  same  day,  ‘Brother  peoples  have 
never  been  so  anxious  to  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge  about  each  other  as  since  the  time 
when  brute  force  has  closed  the  fron¬ 
tiers.’  ” — ^From  the  AmericanScandina- 
vian  Review,  Summer,  1943. 

Mrs.  Friderike  Zweig,  the  first  wife 
of  the  late  Stefan  Zweig,  has  opened  in 
New  York  City,  at  1010  Park  Avenue, 


a  Writers’  Service  Center,  whose  main 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  aid  foreign  writ¬ 
ers  in  placing  their  work  in  this  country. 

“This  reviewer,  as  a  young  man,  used 
to  dispute  with  his  father  on  the  relative 
merits  of  Sholom  Aleichem  and  Mark 
Twain.  Considering  that  he  had  not  yet 
read  Sholom  Aleichem  and  that  his 
father  had  never  read  Mark  Twain,  the 
argument  was  maintained  on  a  remark¬ 
ably  straight  course.’’ — ^Louis  Berg, 
Jewish  journalist,  in  Contemporary  Jew¬ 
ish  Record,  June,  1943. 

“This  work  (Ultimas  poesias,  by  the 
famous  Mexican  poet  Manuel  J056 
Othdn)  is  entirely  unknown,  since  the 
author  was  unable  to  pay  his  printer, 
who  set  fire  to  the  edition  and  destroyed 
every  copy  but  a  very  few  whose  where¬ 
abouts  are  unknown  to  us.” — ^Jesus 
Zavala,  in  his  Breve  antologta  lirica  of 
Othdn  (San  Luis  Potosf,  Efficidn  de  la 
Universidad  Potosina  Autdnoma). 


German  Writers  in  Exile 

1933-1943 

{A  Stocl(  Taking) 

BY  ERIC  RUSSELL  BENTLEY 

Und  was  verspricht  er  uns,  der  Reiter? 

Er  fordert  O^er  unbedingt. — K  Nazi  poet  on  Hitler. 

Die  Oeltiirme  und  durstenden  Garten  von  Los  Angeles  und  die 
abendlichen  Schluchten  Kalifomiens  und  die  Obstmdrkte  Hessen 
ouch  den  Boten  des  Unglucks  nicht  kp^t. — Bert  Brecht  on  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States. 

Already  in  1933  the  Nazis  issued  a  black  list  of  books  which  might 
not  be  published,  sold,  bought  or  lent;  many  such  books  were 
^publicly  burnt;  Alfred  Rosenberg  and  Josef  Goebbels  were  made 
iictators  of  literary  policy;  finally,  the  Nazi  decision  to  outlaw  all  non- 
:ascist  ideas  meant  that  nearly  all  the  writers  whom  Weimar  had  re- 
;pected  must  leave  Germany,  if  they  could.  Before  the  year  was  out  Oskar 
Vlaria  Graf  and  Anna  Seghers  were  running  a  refugee  magazine  in 
Prague.  The  Nuremberg  decree  drove  into  exile  many  more  writers, 
nany  of  whom  were  quite  innocent  of  all  democratic  principles — but 
hey  were  cultured  Germans.  The  assertion  that  Hitler  destroyed  the 
:ulture  of  Weimar  is  neither  one  of  his  idle  boasts  nor  a  hyperbolical 
accusation  of  his  enemies.  It  is  the  truth. 

Who  were  the  writers  whom  Weimar  held  in  honor?  In  1926  the 
Uterarische  Welt  held  a  ballot  on  the  question:  who  should  belong  to 
he  Writers*  Section  of  the  Prussian  Academy?  The  votes  were  cast  as 
Follows: 

Thomas  Mann,  1421 
Franz  Werfel,  682 
Gerhart  Hauptmann,  594 
Rudolf  Borchardt,  461 
Stefan  George,  450 
Alfred  Doeblin,  402 
R.M.  Rilke,  384 
Hermann  Hesse,  362 

3f  these  Rilke,  a  singularly  un-Nazi  soul,  died  before  1933;  George  died 
ibroad  after  definitely  repudiating  the  Nazis;  Mann  and  Werfel  have 
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become  our  most  celebrated  refugees;  Doeblin  is  also  in  the  United 
States;  even  Borchardt,  an  antisemitic  reactionary,  is  reported  in  exile, 
isolated — disgruntled  because  he  belongs  to  the  race  he  despises;  Hesse 
is  presumably  in  Switzerland.  Only  Gerhart  Hauptmann  is  still  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Hauptmann  and  Richard  Strauss;  these  two  lonely  octogenarians 
remain  to  convince  the  German  that  Nazi  culture  is  traditional. 

Other  German  writers  in  exile  are  the  following:  Bert  Brecht,  who 
was  buffeted  from  one  country  to  another  until  in  1941  he  reached  the 
United  States  across  the  Pacific;  Max  Brod,  Kafka’s  friend,  now  a  Zionist 
in  Palestine;  Alfred  Mombert,  who  recently  died  after  imprisonment  in 
the  French  concentration  camp  at  Gurs;  Hans  Marchwitza,  who  fought 
for  the  Loyalists  before  obtaining  his  United  States  visa;  Max  Hermann- 
Neisse,  saved  first  by  sickness  and  then  by  death  from  internment  as  an 
enemy  alien  in  England;  Ernst  Toller,  who  hanged  himself  in  New 
York  four  years  ago;  Berthold  Viertel,  who  has  settled  in  New  York; 
Paul  Zech,  who  is  in  the  Argentine;  Stefan  Zweig,  who  killed  himself 
in  cold  blood  a  year  or  two  ago.  A  compact  group  of  Communist  poets 
— among  them  Erich  Weinert,  now  president  of  Stalin’s  Free  Germany 
Committee — has  taken  refuge  in  Moscow.  German  novelists  in  exile, 
aside  from  two  or  three  Manns  and  Franz  Werfel,  include  Feucht- 
wanger,  Remarque,  Doeblin,  Leonhard  and  Bruno  Frank,  F.  C.  Weis- 
kopf  and  Anna  Seghers.  One  need  not  emphasize  the  fact  that  not  only 
the  leading  poets  and  novelists  but  also  thinkers  upon  whom  they  de¬ 
pend,  such  as  Freud  and  Einstein,  not  to  mention  dozens  of  distinguished 
scholars,  have  also  been  exiled.  Hitler  does  not  send  his  artists  away 
unequipped.  With  Bert  Brecht  go  Hanns  Eislcr  and  Kurt  Weil,  his  mu¬ 
sical  collaborators. 

What  happened  to  the  George  Circle  is  ironically  symbolic  of  the 
end  of  an  old  epoch  and  the  beginning  of  a  new.  Gundolf,  Wolters,  and 
George  died  between  1930  and  1933.  Ludwig  Thormaehlen,  the  sculptor, 
was  a  Nazi  even  in  the  Weimar  days.  Ernst  Bertram  became  one  of  the 
leading  poets  of  Hitler’s  Germany,  regarded  by  some  undiscriminating 
Nazis  as  on  George’s  level.  Today  he  is  professor  of  German  literature 
at  Cologne.  Max  Kommerell  is  also  in  Germany  writing  phony  novels 
in  the  “new”  escapist  manner.  Karl  Wolfskehl  stayed  in  Italy  till  the 
Duce  also  introduced  anti-semitic  laws;  the  only  place,  I  believe,  to  which 
the  old  man  could  get  a  visa  then  was  New  Zealand.  Ludwig  Klages  sat 
tight  in  Switzerland.  Gundolf  s  widow  fled  to  London,  Ernst  Morwitz, 
a  judge  under  the  Nazis  till  1937,  to  North  Carolina,  Ernst  Kantorowicz 
to  California  via  Oxford.  The  George  cult  is  still  alive,  and  the  Circle  is 
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ill  shocked  if  a  word  is  said  against  the  Master.  Most  of  them,  if  they 
^ere  not  Jewish,  could  probably  have  gotten  along  very  nicely  with 
litler. 

The  literary  refugees  are  of  three  types.  The  first  group  consists  of 
lose  who  arc  politically  reactionary  and  who  arc  therefore  pretty  quiet 
nd  “unpolitical”  at  present.  (Thomas  Mann  called  himself  an  “unpoliti- 
i\  man”  in  one  of  the  most  reactionary  books  ever  written).  The  second 
roup  consists  of  those  who  were  cither  frankly  reactionary  or  “un- 
olitical”  in  the  past  but  who  today  seem  to  be  genuinely  anti-Nazi. 
Tiomas  Mann  obviously  belongs  here.  The  third  group  is  probably  the 
lost  vocal  and  the  least  numerous:  it  consists  of  out-and-out  anti-fascists. 

This  last  group — with  which  the  rest  of  this  essay  is  concerned — 
as  its  centers  in  Moscow,  London,  New  York,  Mexico  City  and  Holly¬ 
wood.  From  Moscow  came  the  best  refugee  periodical  to  date:  Das  Wort 
1936-1939)  edited  by  Lion  Fcuchtwangcr,  Willi  Brcdcl  and  Bert 
recht.  From  Moscow  arc  broadcast  to  the  German  invaders  poems  by 
ihanncs  R.  Bcchcr  and  Erich  Weinert,  available  in  the  remarkable 
lagazine  Internationale  Uteratur.  They  arc  excellent  poetical  journal- 
m,  as  the  clever  appeal  to  German  sentiment  in  the  following  lines 
will  show: 

Ich  m  'dchte  mol  wieder  am  Sonntagmorgen 
am  Kaffeetisch  sitzenl  Ach,  war*  das  schonl 
Ich  m  'dchte  mat  wieder  den  Garten  besorgen 
und  um  die  Ecl(e  zum  Friihschoppen  gehnl 
Ich  m  'dchte  mal  wieder  Kalbsbraten  riechenl 
Ach  Gott,  das  ist  sch  'dn  so  lange  her! 

Ich  musste  hier  nicht  im  Dreck^  rumkriechen, 

Wenn  Hitler  nicht  war! 

1  London  the  Germans  have  established  a  Free  German  Institute  of 
cicncc  and  Learning  and  have  published  a  periodical  called  Freie 
Deutsche  Ktdtur.  From  London  also  has  come  an  edition  of  Freud’s  col- 
cted  works  and  Jethro  Bithcll’s  An  Anthology  of  German  poetry  1880— 

m 

New  York  also  has  produced  German  refugee  literature.  Barthold 
Ics  has  published  Vicrtcl  and  Hcrmann-Ncissc.  Hans  Marchwitza  has 
ublishcd  some  of  his  own  poems.  But  New  York’s  most  enterprising 
:hicvemcnt  is  the  formation  of  a  group  known  as  Die  Tribiinc  which 
vwo  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  Barthold  Vicrtcl,  produced  new 
orks  of  Brecht  and  Bruckner,  and  which  this  year  announces  not  only 
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productions  but  publications.  In  Mexico  City,  Ludwig  Renn,  Egon  Er¬ 
win  Kisch,  Anna  Seghers  and  others  run  a  Heinrich  Heine  Club  and  a 
periodical,  Freies  Deutschland,  In  Hollywood  arc  Brecht,  Hans  Eislcr, 
Doeblin,  Remarque  and  many  others.  And  so  a  free  German  cultural 
tradition  is  maintained. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  literature  of  exile It  is  premature  and  prob¬ 
ably  erroneous  to  speak  of  a  German  renaissance.  The  quality  of  most  of 
the  novels  of  the  concentration  camp,  etc.,  is  not  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  anti-Nazi  movies.  Stefan  Heym’s  Hostages  for  example  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  success  and  an  artistic  failure;  though  every  event  in  his  story  could 
be  quite  true,  Mr.  Heym  manages  trough  his  execrable  style,  lack  of 
psychology,  and  lack  of  subtle  social  interpretation,  to  convey  an  im¬ 
pression  of  untruth.  Popular  anti-Nazi  literature  is  all  cliche  and  cari¬ 
catures. 

We  arc  of  course  told  that  the  present  world  ought  to  produce  great 
art.  This  is  what  Gocbbcls  tells  his  writers,  and  in  all  conscience  oui 
world  is  eventful  and  catastrophic  enough.  Yet,  as  Abraham  Cowley  ob¬ 
served  long  ago,  war  is  a  good  time  to  write  about  but  not  a  good  time 
to  write  mi  War  and  Peace  was  not  written  during  either  the  Napoleonic 
or  the  Crimean  War.  W.  B.  Yeats’  theory  that  passive  suffering  alone  is 
not  the  stuff  of  poetry  may  also  not  be  beside  the  point:  too  many  of  the 
refugee  books  arc  commended  for  their  “poignant  sincerity”  and  thcii 
“moving  indictments”  without  getting  any  further.  Nothing  like  tragedy 
is  attained,  for  tragedy  implies  not  merely  physical  disaster,  of  which  we 
have  had  plenty,  but  also  spiritual  victory,  for  which  no  melcxiramatic 
optimism  is  an  adequate  substitute. 

There  arc  two  generations  of  exiled  writers.  The  older  generation, 
men  such  as  Mann  and  Wcrfcl,  were  already  fully  established  long  be¬ 
fore  1933.  They  have  not  improved  since,  nor  have  they  notably  tapped 
new  resources — indeed,  in  his  political  utterances,  Thomas  Mann  is  usual¬ 
ly  either  silly  or  commonplace.  The  younger  men,  though  many  of  them 
were  known  to  Weimar,  arc  much  more  conditioned  by  the  exile  itself 
They — and  a  few  older  writers  unspoiled  by  fame — ^arc  accumulating  a 
body  of  Exile  Literature.  Of  the  dramas,  novels  and  poems  of  exile,  the 
most  wistful  arc  by  older  men  such  as  Vicrtcl  and  Hcrmann-Ncissc;  the 
most  militant  arc  by  the  youngest  such  as  Fritz  Zorn.  Better  than  either 
is  the  work  of  the  middle-aged  Brecht  and  Bcchcr,  who  combine  the 
militancy  and  hardness  of  the  young  with  the  depth  and  subtlety  of  the 
old  generation.  Only  Brecht  seems  to  me  capable  of  achieving  what  is 
the  obvious  aspiration  of  the  anti-fascist  writers:  a  version  of  the  basic 
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struggles  of  our  time  in  three-dimensional  symbols  of  art  which  shall 
capture  at  once  the  magnitude  and  the  subtlety  of  the  issues  and  which 
shall  avoid  both  the  objectivity  of  indifference  and  the  partisanship  of 
the  fanatic.  That  is  the  promise  of  Furcht  und  Fiend  des  dritten  Reiches 
(Brecht’s  big  unpublished  work  which  I  hope  to  discuss  elsewhere). 
As  yet  it  is  but  a  promise. 

After  Brecht  I  would  place  Anna  Seghers.  Das  siehte  Kreuz  has 
most  of  the  virtues  lacking  in  Hostages,  namely,  artistic  integrity,  pene¬ 
trating  vision,  a  gift  of  social  analysis  successfully  operating  in  the  terms 
of  art,  human  understanding,  and  a  command  of  the  best  language.  It  is 
a  serious  and  successful  imdertaking;  but  it  is  not  quite  great.  If  some¬ 
times,  as  a  psychology  study  of  agony,  it  challenges  comparison  with 
Dostoevsky,  it  certainly  lacks  the  majesty  of  Tolstoy  and  the  pungency 
of  Balzac.  Anti-fascism,  which  is  the  source  of  its  energy,  seems  also  here 
to  be  a  constrictive  force.  Miss  Seghers*  people  are  confined  within  the 
categories  of  her  secular  theology,  and  though  I  accept  the  theology  I 
cannot  approve  all  its  artistic  results.  But  Miss  Seghers,  happily  recovered 
from  the  consequences  of  a  car-smash  that  left  her  unconscious  for  a 
week  and  seriously  sick  for  months,  may  write  something  better.  A  new 
novel  entitled  Transit  is  announced. 

The  fruits  of  exile  are  not  discouraging.  They  arc  a  himdred  times 
better  than  the  fruits  of  fascism.  But  no  confident  conclusions  arc  pos¬ 
sible.  The  exile  has  not  produced  any  poetry  to  match  that  of  Rilke  or 
George  nor  any  prose  to  match  Der  Zauherberg  or  Also  sprach  Zaror 
thustra. — Blacky  Mountain  College,  North  Carolina. 


The  burning  of  the  National  Library 
of  Peru  and  the  library  of  the  Lima 
Geographical  Society  involved  a  loss  of 
over  100,000  bound  volumes  and  40,000 
manuscripts.  The  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  Unit^  States  has  appointed  a  na¬ 
tional  “Committee  to  Aid  the  National 
Library  of  Peru  and  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Lima.”  The  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  is  Dr.  Lewis  Hanke  of  the 
Hispanic  Foundation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

“As  literature,  I  must  confess  that 
personally  I  am  FED  UP  on  folklore. 
.  .  .  The  coloristic  tricks  of  this  genre, 
the  esthetic  thrill  which  it  once  pro¬ 


duced,  have  lost  their  vigor  .  .  .  the  cli¬ 
max  of  saturation  has  arrived  .  .  .” — 
Yolanda  Oreamuno,  in  Repertorio 
Americano,  March  13,  1943. 

According  to  the  Editorial  Sudameri- 
cana  of  Buenos  Aires,  their  three-volume 
Spanish  translation  of  Veit  Valentin’s 
Weltgeschichtc,  the  work  of  Ram6n  de 
la  Serna,  is  at  present  the  only  available 
version,  since  the  German  original  has 
entirely  disappeared  in  the  European 
cataclysm. 

The  distinguished  Buenos  Aires  daily 
La  Prensa  this  year  celebrated  the  seven¬ 
ty-third  anniversary  of  its  foundation. 


New  Concepts  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible 

BY  VERA  ALEXANDROVA 

A  REVOLUTION  fcprcscnts  a  most  radical  break  with  the  past:  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  institutions,  a  rupture  of  age-old  traditions,  a  revalu- 
.  ation  of  values.  Why  then  in  the  face  of  the  mighty  successes  of 
the  Red  Army  are  Soviet  officials  and  intellectuals  engaged  in  the  glori¬ 
fication  of  the  Russian  past  ?  Why  are  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War  brushed 
aside  in  favor  of  ancient  knights,  generals,  noblemen,  landowners  and 
tsars  ?  This  tendency  has  become  ever  clearer  since  the  speech  of  Stalin 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution  in  the  year  1941,  when 
he  called  upon  the  Red  Army  to  seek  inspiration  “in  the  courageous 
images  of  our  great  ancestors:  Alexander  Nevsky,  Dmitri  Donskoy. 
Kuzma  Minin,  Dmitri  Pozharsky,  Alexander  Suvorov,  Michael  Ku¬ 
tuzov!”  Since  that  day  a  completely  favorable  revision  of  the  once  re¬ 
jected  Russian  past  has  brought  the  Soviet  writers  to  a  new  milestone, 
to  the  revaluation  even  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

In  no  contemporary  state  (if  we  exclude,  perhaps,  those  of  Asia) 
does  the  historical  past  play  so  big  and  active  a  role  in  the  formation  of 
public  opinion  as  in  Russia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
when  Russia  as  a  result  of  the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great  entered  into  the 
family  of  European  nations,  its  historians  and  writers  began  to  study 
Russia’s  past.  In  that  past  they  found  the  answers  to  the  burning  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  time:  With  the  aid  of  the  ancient  past  they  formed  their 
esthetic,  moral  and  political  criteria.  The  greatest  attention,  naturally, 
was  paid  to  the  most  critical  epochs:  The  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  who 
with  the  aid  of  the  Oprichnina  created  by  him  as  an  organ  of  terror,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  feudal  system;  the  “Time  of  Troubles”;  the  rise  of  the 
Romanov  Dynasty;  the  Reformation  of  Peter  the  Great,  etc.  Precisely 
in  such  critical  epochs  do  the  lines  and  possibilities  of  development  show 
themselves  most  clearly. 

A  second  fact  is  no  less  noteworthy.  Despite  all  their  close  and  pas¬ 
sionate  study  of  these  problems,  never  and  nowise  were  the  investigators 
able  to  establish  a  single  opinion  which  would  be  accepted  by  all.  Ivan 
the  Terrible  and  Peter  the  Great  had  their  warm  defenders  and  no  less 
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vehement  detractors.  Thus  Mikhailovsky,  one  of  the  outstanding  demo¬ 
cratic  writers  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  his  book,  Ivan  the 
Terrible  in  Russian  Literature  (1891)  pointed  out  that  the  self-same  traits 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  same  events  of  his  reign,  led  investigators  to 
directly  contrary  conclusions.  Some  pictured  Ivan  as  a  “fallen  angel,” 
others  as  a  “pure  devil.”  Mikhailovsky  noted  in  passing  a  very  interesting 
fact,  namely  that  the  apology  for  Ivan  the  Terrible  started  at  the  time 
of  the  Russian  reaction  of  the  thirties  and  forties  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  In  these  apologetics  many  progressive-minded  intellectuals  took 
part,  “people  who  differed  most  completely  in  other  questions”  united 
to  glorify  him.  Thus,  we  find  a  positive  appreciation  of  Ivan  the  Terrible 
on  the  part  of  so  sincere  a  democrat  as  the  critic  Belinsky ;  and  along  with 
him  were  to  be  found  the  Slavophile  writers,  the  spokesmen  of  future 
Russian  conservatism,  who  in  all  else  quarreled  with  Belinsky.  Mikhail¬ 
ovsky  himself,  by  the  way,  avoided  the  errors  of  the  majority  of  the  in¬ 
vestigators  of  Ivan  thanks  to  the  fact  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
pangs  of  conscience  which  tortured  Ivan:  “If  Ivan  the  Terrible  himself 
was  visited  by  torments  of  conscience  for  the  evil  and  mad  things  done 
by  him,  then  why  do  the  apologetic  historians  not  heed  the  voice  of  their 
bero,  why  do  they  not  in  this  case  believe  his  better  nature  ?” 

Among  the  well  known  works  illuminating  the  epoch  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  Ivan  which  appeared  shortly  before  or  during  the  first  years 
after  the  Revolution  we  should  note  the  studies  of  Prof.  Sergey  Platonov, 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Time  of  Troubles  and  Lectures  on  Russian 
History,  and  of  Prof.  R.  Vipper,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Thus  the  present-day 
Soviet  revaluators  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  are  wrong  in  saying  that  in  the 
pre-revolutionary  period  Ivan  was  universally  depicted  as  a  “tyrant” 
and  “monster.” 

The  Russian  Revolution  began  as  if  it  were  determined  to  break 
with  all  the  old  traditions  of  historiography.  The  most  influential  Com¬ 
munist  historian.  Prof.  Mikhal  Pokrovsky,  in  his  Course  in  Russian  His¬ 
tory,  followed  the  method  of  a  primitive  abstract  and  oversimplified 
Marxism  which  almost  dispensed  with  historical  personages  altogether. 
Pokrovsky  and  his  followers  concentrated  all  their  attention  on  the  study 
and  clarification  of  social-economic  processes.  Tsars,  military  leaders, 
priests,  heroes  were  filed  in  the  archives.  Russia  appeared  as  a  vast  empty 
jpace  with  social  forces  and  raging  “class-struggles”  but  without  human 
population.  Russia’s  early  history  appeared  as  a  struggle  between  the 
::ategories  of  princes  and  landowners,  then  between  peasants  and  feudal 
lords,  then  between  latifundists  and  small  gentry;  finally  appeared  upon 
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the  scene  “merchant  capital”  followed  by  the  industrial  capital  and  the 
proletariat. 

But  in  the  journalism  and  literature  of  the  first  ten  years  after  the 
Revolution  matters  were  much  more  alive.  Together  with  the  victorious 
revolutionists  there  entered  into  letters  new  writers  from  the  peasant  and 
urban  intelligentsia.  They  undertook  to  show  in  the  Russian  past  the 
peasantry  and  town  dwellers,  who,  always  oppressed  by  the  ruling  classes, 
still  carried  on  a  struggle  for  a  better  future.  In  this  conception  were  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  revolutionary  democratic  revision  of  the  Russians  past  (Yes- 
senin.  Songs  of  the  Great  Campaign,  Pugachov;  Zamyatin,  The  Flea; 
Chapygin,  Stepan  Razin;  Olfa  Forsh,  Jacobin  Yeast). 

But  this  progressive  revision  of  Russian  history  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  official  critics.  Knowing  that  Russia  was  a  land  over¬ 
whelmingly  peasant  and  petty  bourgeois  in  which  the  working  class  up 
to  recent  times  always  constituted  an  insignificant  minority,  they  had 
no  taste  for  excursions  into  distant  centuries.  Moreover,  such  excursions 
were  regarded  as  “a  flight  from  the  present,”  as  a  desire  to  call  in  question 
the  very  foundations  of  the  “proletarian  dictatorship.” 

The  picture  changed  fundamentally  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirties 
with  the  first  successes  of  the  Five  Year  Plan.  Then  were  heard  the  first 
faint  hesitant  notes  of  a  discussion  of  the  relations  between  morality  and 
progress.  The  opinion  prevailed  that  progress,  even  though  realized  by 
means  of  terror,  is  something  positive  in  itself,  carrying  with  it  its  own 
moral  sanction.  A  noteworthy  book  in  this  connection  is  the  novel  of 
Alexey  Tolstoi,  Peter  the  First,  which  was  published  in  serial  form  from 
1929  to  1934.  Unlike  the  writers  of  the  past,  it  did  not  even  occur  to  Tolstoi 
to  conceal  or  mitigate  the  terror,  the  despotism,  the  arbitrariness  of  Peter, 
and  his  close  collaborators.  Blood  and  sweat  flowed  copiously  in  his  time, 
but  the  constructive  work  of  Peter  and  his  reforms  had  been  necessary 
to  Russia;  without  them  it  would  not  have  become  the  great  Russian 
state  . . . 

And  in  the  same  year  1934,  were  published  the  well-known  Remarl^s 
on  the  Text-boo  J{s  of  Russian  History  by  Stalin,  Zhdanov  and  Kirov.  The 
■  authors  of  the  Remarks  were  merciless  in  their  criticism  of  all  existing 
history  texts  for  their  “abstract  and  schematic  character.”  “The  school  of 
Pokrovsky”  fell  into  disgrace  and  a  campaign  was  begun  against  “vul¬ 
gar  sociologists.” 

The  limits  of  the  present  article  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  all  the 
stages  of  this  remarkable  transformation  which  began  as  we  have  seen 
long  before  the  Russo-German  war  and  which  has  led  the  writers  at 
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last  to  the  feet  of  the  statues  of  Russian  antiquity.  In  all  this  revision  of 
historical  values  it  is  however  important  to  discover  one  thing:  namely, 
why  this  revision  occurred,  what  aspects  and  what  personages  of  Russian 
history  have  again  attracted  the  attention  of  these  distant  descendants  ? 

The  successes  of  Soviet  industrialization  were  accompanied  by  one 
most  significant  sociological  phenomenon:  the  growth  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  leading  stratum  of  economists,  engineers,  administrators  and 
officials.  This  layer  comes  from  many  social  classes — peasants,  intellec¬ 
tuals,  workers  and  in  no  small  degree  children  of  the  former  ruling 
classes.  This  diversity  of  social  origin  carried  with  it  the  danger  of  dif¬ 
ference  and  dispersion  in  all  directions.  Only  a  great  common  and  unify¬ 
ing  idea  could  give  cohesion  to  this  new  ruling  group  and  that  idea  could 
be  either  the  Revolution  or  Russia’s  national  Past.  For  reasons  which  can 
barely  be  touched  on  here,  not  the  Revolution  but  the  national  Past  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Inevitably  it  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  the  primacy  of  the  state  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  and  the  land,  because  this  very  idea  has  been  pre¬ 
dominant  throughout  the  entire  history  of  Russia.  The  state  was  all- 
powerful,  in  the  name  of  the  state  the  heaviest  sacrifices  might  be  de¬ 
manded,  in  the  interest  of  the  state  the  most  frightful  cruelty  could  be 
exercised.  The  interests  of  the  state  took  the  place  of  the  interests  of  the 
people;  the  idea  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  state  exists  for  the  people, 
was  reversed :  the  people  once  more  existed  for  the  state. 

From  this  arose  the  need  for  re-examining  Russian  history  and  ex¬ 
tracting  from  it  the  moments  in  which  the  energy  of  leaders  devoted  to 
this  same  idea  of  the  primacy  of  the  state  saved  Russia  from  foreign  in¬ 
vasion  and  furthered  its  growth  and  strength.  Thus  arose  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  centuries  the  figures  of  Alexander  Nevsky,  who  in  the  twelfth 
century  in  the  famous  Battle  on  the  Ice  defeated  the  Teutonic  knights, 
of  the  great  prince  Dmitri  Donskoy  who  in  the  fourteenth  century 
undertook  his  victorious  revenge  on  the  Tartars,  and  so  on.  Out  of  the 
same  necessity  arose  the  new  conception  of  the  personality  and  reign 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

Professor  Bakhrushin,  in  his  Ivan  the  Terrible  (1942),  gives  in  pass¬ 
ing  a  summary  and  one-sided  view  of  the  attitude  of  former  investigators 
of  Ivan.  He  writes:  “The  reign  of  Ivan  the  Fourth  (the  title  “the  Ter¬ 
rible”  is  notably  absent!)  represents  a  necessary  and  extremely  important 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  centralized  state,  which  uni¬ 
fied  the  Russian  people  in  a  strong  political  organization,  capable  not 
only  of  resisting  invading  enemies  but  also  of  realizing  national  aims  in 
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internal  policy.”  This  same  idea  pervaded  all  the  art  of  the  epoch  of  Ivan; 
“it  splendidly  asserted  the  idea  of  the  strengthening  of  the  centralized 
feudal  state,  which  arose  out  of  a  complicated  class  struggle.”  At  the 
same  time  from  the  political  unification  “arose  a  mighty  and  original 
national  culture.” 

In  the  year  1941  appeared  the  first  part  of  the  Trilogy  by  Alexey  Tol¬ 
stoi,  Ivan  the  Terrible.  It  did  not  satisfy  the  Soviet  critics.  But  not  long 
after  in  the  weekly  review  Ogonyo\  (“Hearth”)  Tolstoi  told  his  readers 
something  about  his  intentions  in  the  second  part  of  the  Trilogy:  “The 
personality  and  deeds  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  for  many  reasons  were  dis¬ 
torted  by  former  historians.  Only  now,  on  the  basis  of  recently  discov¬ 
ered  documents  Russian  historiography  has  returned  to  that  epoch  to 
illuminate  it  anew.” 

All  the  new  demands  were  satisfied  in  the  opinion  of  Soviet  critics 
by  the  novel  of  Kostylyov  likewise  entitled  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  writer 
also  conceived  it  in  the  form  of  a  Trilogy.  So  far  only  the  first  part,  Mos¬ 
cow  on  the  March  (1942)  has  appeared.  It  deals  with  preparations  for 
war  and  the  first  campaign  of  Ivan  in  Livonia.  Wherever  the  writer  deals 
with  the  well-known  traits  of  the  Tsar’s  character,  his  rudeness,  his  capri¬ 
cious  spirit,  his  despotism  and  sadism,  Kostylyov  employs  the  language 
of  the  period,  enriching  it  with  quotations  from  Ivan  himself.  But  the 
writer  attempts  to  show  us  an  entirely  different  Ivan,  that  Ivan  who  was 
imagined  by  the  first  apologists  for  the  Terrible  Tsar,  the  Russian  Slavo¬ 
philes.  Here,  however,  Kostylyov  betrays  his  artistic  instinct  and  begins 
to  talk  about  Ivan  in  contemporary  formulae  in  place  of  portraying  him. 

But  when  the  writer  ceases  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  discover¬ 
ing  Ivan  the  national  hero,  he  manages  in  some  measure  to  give  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  great  epoch  by  other  means;  he  succeeds  in  bringing  to  life  the 
background  of  that  period,  troubled,  filled  with  alarming  rumors,  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  expectations  of  change,  regarded  by  some  with  terror  and 
hatred  and  by  others — ^the  common  folk — with  curiosity  to  see  what 
would  happen.  Thus  the  daughter  of  a  Mordvinian  fisherman,  Okhima, 
dreams  of  going  to  the  Tsar  to  find  out  what  has  happened  to  her  fianc6, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  during  the  campaign  in  Kazan. 
On  the  road  she  meets  Audrey  and  Gerassim — fugitive  serfs.  Together 
they  go  to  Moscow,  where  they  come  under  the  eyes  of  the  powerful 
Vaska  Gryaznoy,  the  favorite  of  Ivan,  who  reports  concerning  them  to 
the  Tsar.  Okhima  is  sent  as  a  worker  to  the  first  printing  plant  in  Russia, 
Andrey  becomes  a  skilled  worker  in  a  munitions  plant  and  Gerassim 
goes  into  the  military  service  as  a  guard  on  the  state  frontiers.  For  all 
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these  people  “the  service  of  the  state”  is  good  fortune.  Were  it  not  for 
Ivan  they  would  have  finished  their  days  in  bitter  slavery  or  been  flogged 
to  death  by  some  cruel  boyar.  The  parallel  is  obvious  with  the  devotion 
of  the  new  layer  of  “Stalinist  promoted  workers”  to  the  “total  state.” 

To  what  extent  Soviet  ideologists  are  attributing  serious  meaning  to 
the  new  conception  of  Ivan  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  famous  film 
director,  Eisenstein,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  won  fame 
by  his  creation  of  the  revolutionary  film  Potem){in,  is  now  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  picture  whose  hero  will  be  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

From  Potemkin  to  Ivan  the  Terrible,  from  the  glorification  of  the  Oc¬ 
tober  Revolution  to  the  Glorification  of  the  Terrible  Tsar — ^that  is  a  long 
road.  What  profound  doubts  must  have  arisen  in  the  justification  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  Communist  Party,  how  shaken  must  be  the  faith  in 
the  liberating  idea  of  the  great  Revolution,  if  in  the  ideological  domain 
a  retreat  has  been  undertaken  all  the  way  to  the  foot  of  the  ancient  image 
of  the  Leviathan  State  I — New  York  City. 

( Comments  on  the  preceding  article,  by  other  students  of  Russian  history) 

“I  find  this  article  moderacely  interesting.  I  can’t  help  thinking  how  much 
more  interesting  it  might  be  made,  but  that  is  true  of  most  articles.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  conscientious,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  say,  well-informed.” — Max  Eastman,  Chil- 
mark,  Massachusetts. 

“I  have  read  the  article  on  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  think  it  is  an  excellent  study 
of  the  new  attitude  with  regard  to  the  Tsar.  It  is  a  very  good  survey  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present . . .” — Clarence  A.  Manning,  Columbia  University. 

“It  strikes  me  that  it  is  extremely  significant  that  one  of  the  early  landmarks 
in  this  trend  was  a  criticism  of  Stalin,  Zhdanov  and  Kirov  on  Russian  school  texts 
published  in  1934.  I  wrote  an  article  on  Russian  historiography  about  that  time; 
significant  changes  were  under  way  then  though  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  gone 
nationalist  as  it  has  since.  The  writer  indicates  this  at  the  end  of  her  article,  though 
I  think  she  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  official  source  of  this  movement. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  teaching  of  Marx  does  not  provide  the  right 
theoretical  basis  for  this  immense  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  state. 
He  anticipated  the  “withering  away  of  the  State.”  But  an  examination  of  Russian 
history  makes  it  perfeedy  intelligible.  Ivan’s  great  work  was  the  destruction  of  an 
inde{)cndcnt  nobility  (not  exactly  feudalism  as  the  writer  says)  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  nobility — the  serving  people — ^absolutely  dependent  on  the  Tsar.  The 
autocracy  of  the  Muscovite  state  thus  b^omes  the  prototype  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.” — S.  R.  Tompkins,  The  University  of  Oklahoma. 

“Mme  Alexandrova  asserts  that  ‘a  favorable  revision  of  the  once  rejected  Ru$-  ’ 
sian  past’  dates  from  the  time  of  Stalin’s  speech  in  November,  1941.  As  a  careful 
observer  of  Soviet  letters  in  the  Menshevik  press,  Mme  Alexandrova  must  certainly 
know  that  this  ’revision’  had  begun  years  ago,  in  the  early  1930’s.  She  herself  refers 
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later  on  in  her  paper  to  the  official  criticism  of  Pokrovsky’s  school,  beginning  with 
1934,  and  to  the  resultant  ‘revision  of  historical  values.’  She  surely  remembers  the 
rebuke  to  the  poet  Demyan  Bedny  and  to  Director  Tairov  for  the  presentation  of 
Bogatyri,  the  play  in  which  Prince  Vladimir  and  the  conversion  of  Russia  were 
treated  with  irony.  Eisenstein-Profyev’s  glorification  of  Alexander  Nevsky  reflected 
the  nation’s  patriotism  long  before  Stalin’s  speech.  The  admiration  of  Generals 
Suvorov  and  Kutuzov  likewise  became  apparent  prior  to  1941.  Mme  Alexandrova’s 
prejudice  against  the  Soviet  regime  prompts  her  to  start  with  a  wrong  premise  and 
inescapably  brings  her  to  distorted  conclusions. 

“Any  unbiased,  unpartisan  student  of  Soviet  Russia  (the  writer  of  these  lines 
claims  to  be  one)  has  watched  the  gradual  emergence  of  a  new  Soviet  patriotism, 
which  has  been  tested  in  the  current  war.  Historical  continuity,  the  basis  of  the 
Soviet  outlook,  has  deeply  affected  the  consciousness  of  the  nation.  In  literature 
and  in  life,  the  Soviet  citizen  regards  the  present  moment  as  a  link  with  the  past 
and  the  future,  hence  his  interest  in  the  past  and  his  admiration  for  the  heroes  of 
his  history.  Serious  students  have  long  discerned  the  statesmanship  of  Ivan  IV 
(Mme  Alexandrova  ought  to  know  that  the  popular  appellation  Grozny  meant 
Dread,  Awe-Inspiring,  Grand  and  Stormy,  rather  than  Terrible),  and  the  wisdom 
of  such  of  his  efforts  as  the  conquest  of  Tatar  khanates,  his  wars  for  an  outlet  into 
the  Baltic  Sea,  and  even  his  blo^y  rout  of  the  feudal  boyars.  Soviet  apologists  for 
Ivan  IV  do  not  overlook  his  personal  traits,  only  slighdy  more  pathological  than 
those  of  another  darling  of  the  Soviet  public,  Peter  the  Great.  TTie  adequate  ap¬ 
praisal  of  these  statesmen  is  part  of  the  Soviet  patriotism,  which  has  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Mme  Alexandrova’s  horrendous  implications  that  the  national  past  was 
the  antithesis  of  the  revolution,  or  that  the  revised  attitude  toward  Ivan  IV  spells 
a  ‘retreat’  ‘all  the  way  to  the  foot  of  the  ancient  image  of  the  Leviathan  State.’  The 
patriotism  of  the  Soviet  citizenry,  as  demonstrated  in  the  present  war,  emanates 
from  a  profound  respect  for  human  dignity  and  a  resolve  to  defend  it  to  the  last 
ditch  against  those  who  threaten  to  subject  it  to  some  idol  or  other,  whether  it  be 
Racial  Superiority  or  the  Leviathan  State.” — Alexander  Kaun,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Points  of  View  for  April,  1943,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Co¬ 
operation  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
is  devoted  entirely  to  comments  by  Latin 
American  writers  on  the  contention  of 
Archibald  MacLeish,  in  his  essay  A  Time 
to  Speaks,  that  American  writers  have 
not  done  their  part  to  prevent  the  cul¬ 
tural  d^bicle  that  has  overtaken  the 
world.  Most  of  these  comments  defend 
the  intellectuals  (e.g.,  the  Uruguayan 
poet  Ildefonso  Pereda  Valdes:  “One 
must  distinguish  between  ‘responsibil¬ 
ity’  and  ‘blame.’  I  feel  responsible  for 
my  actions  as  a  writer  because  I  have 
struggled  as  much  as  anyone  against  the 
dictators,  have  defended  my  freedom  of 
thought  at  the  cost  of  a  term  in  prison.”) 


Others  locate  the  offenders  very  sharply. 
Thus  the  Brazilian  essayist  Ferreira  da 
Rosa:  “Journalism  neither  studies  nor 
serves  society:  it  foments  disorder  .  .  . 
There  should  be  only  one  newspaper  in 
each  city;  it  should  be  directed  by  men 
of  known  integrity  and  honor,  and  these 
men  should  be  professors,  physicians, 
lawyers,  judges,  industrialists,  as  well  as 
scientists  and  members  of  all  the  liberal 
professions  .  .  .  Journalism — is  the 
source  of  all  the  world’s  disorder.” 

“Life,  the  crafty  second-hand  dealer, 
polishes  and  gilds  the  discarded  junk 
of  one  generation  and  sells  it  to  the  next 
as  brand  new  and  especially  manufac¬ 
tured.” — Paul  Eldridge. 


Jascha  Golowanjuk 
Russian -Swedish  Novelist 

BY  GUNHILD  TEGEN 

IN  the  year  1937  there  appeared  in  Swedish  bookshops  a  new  book  in 
a  beautiful  rainbow  colored  cover.  The  author — a  name  as  new  as 
the  book — ^was  Jascha  Golowanjuk.  And  the  title  of  the  book  was 
Min  gyllne  w'dg  fran  Samar  1{and,  or  in  English:  My  Golden  Road  from 
Samarkand. 

The  book,  an  immediate  success,  tells  the  tale  of  a  boy  who,  with  his 
foster  parents,  escapes  from  the  tumultuous  Russian  revolution.  The  ad¬ 
venturous  journey  leads  through  the  Turkestan  desert  and  ends  happily 
in  Istanbul. 

The  boy  Jascha  was  then  only  eleven  years  old,  but  in  those  eleven 
years  in  Oriental  Russia  he  had  had  a  wealth  of  experience.  Born  to  a 
poor  family,  he  had  been  adopted  by  a  rich  Danish  business  man,  who 
took  him  to  his  new  home  in  Copenhagen.  But  the  boy  had  given  evi¬ 
dence  of  decided  musical  talent,  for  six  years  he  had  studied  at  the  music 
conservatory  of  Saratov,  and  he  was  well  on  his  way  to  becoming  a 
skillful  violinist.  In  Denmark  he  continued  his  music  studies  at  the 
Copenhagen  Conservatory  for  five  years.  Then  fate  took  him  to  Sweden, 
where  he  secured  a  position  as  violinist  in  the  Gothenburg  symphony 
orchestra.  With  him  he  brought  the  precious  Cremona  which  he  had 
received  as  a  prize  from  the  Danish  Conservatory  when  he  had  finished 
his  studies  there. 

Though  he  had  been  very  successful  with  his  music,  he  was  never 
really  happy  as  a  violinist  because  every  appearance  on  the  stage  tore 
at  his  nerves;  he  was  a  naturally  sensitive  boy,  and  the  shocks  of  his  child¬ 
hood  had  made  him  even  more  delicate.  In  self-defense  he  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  diary,  to  which  from  his  twelfth  year  he  had  consigned  a 
record  of  everything  that  had  happened  to  him — of  course  in  his  native 
tongue,  Russian.  In  Sweden  some  of  his  friends  heard  of  this  habit  and 
encouraged  him  to  write  a  book  on  his  adventures  in  the  flight  from 
Samarkand.  With  some  help  in  the  grammar  of  his  adopted  language,  he 
wrote  this  first  book  in  Swedish,  thinking  like  all  his  friends  that  he 
would  never  write  another. 
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This  was  in  1937.  Since  then  he  has  published  seven  books,  and  he 
displays  a  steadily  growing  mastership  of  language  and  literary  artistry. 
Most  of  his  books  take  their  milieu  and  their  subject  from  Russia,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  region  of  Samarkand.  It  is  remarkable  how  he  has  been 
able  to  reconstitute,  from  his  memory  and  from  the  diary  set  down  dur¬ 
ing  those  lonesome  days  in  Copenhagen,  the  experiences  of  the  boy  of 
eleven.  The  hot  air  over  Samarkand’s  bazaars  and  dirty  streets  is  glorified 
in  the  memory  of  the  boy  and  the  grown-up  man  into  a  sort  of  halo 
around  a  beloved  and  saintly  head.  Out  of  his  memory  and  his  imagina¬ 
tion  he  has  created  two  remarkable  novels:  The  Umbrella  Maker's  Chil¬ 
dren  {ParaplymaJ^arens  barn)  and  Happy  Joseph  {Josef  den  lycl^lige) 
which  deal  respectively  with  a  child’s  tragic  path  to  manhood  and  with 
the  career  of  an  artist.  The  members  of  the  poor  Jewish  family  in  the  hut 
behind  the  seven  poplars  stand  out  clear-cut  and  simple:  the  good  old 
grandmother,  the  cruel,  psychopathic  father,  the  passive  mother,  the  wild 
brothers.  In  this  owl’s  nest  a  sensitive  little  bird  tries  to  spread  its  wings, 
but  is  plucked  bare  to  the  last  feather.  In  Golowanjuk’s  fairy  tales  this 
metaphor  often  returns:  the  poor  little  bird  in  an  evil  world  of  dangerous 
wild  animals. 

Golowanjuk’s  last  novel  is  a  story  of  Russia  just  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion:  Stranger  in  Your  Own  Country  {Frdmling  i  eget  land).  It  has  all 
the  elements  of  a  good  Russian  novel:  unbelievable  characters  and  plenty 
of  vodka,  money  and  poverty.  Though  the  Revolution  stirs  the  surface 
of  the  aristocratic  family  pond  it  doesn’t  matter  much  to  the  writer.  He 
was  a  child  when  he  left  Russia,  and  politically  he  remains  a  child  in 
all  his  talcs.  Even  in  his  most  realistic  pictures,  there  is  still  a  distance 
between  the  scenery  of  the  book  and  the  bitter  reality,  a  glass  wall  through 
which  you  may  look  out  on  the  cruel  happenings  of  life  without  feeling 
the  cold  draughts  of  air. 

This  artistic  and  aesthetic  attitude  is  characteristic  of  Jascha  Golo- 
wanjuk  in  all  his  works.  He  is  not  unconscious  of  the  fact.  In  his  book 
The  Silken  Carpet  {Silkesmattan),  a  collection  of  fairy  talcs,  he  tells  the 
story  of  an  artist’s  relation  to  his  own  creation.  A  young  girl  in  Kirman, 
a  city  in  Persia,  listens  to  her  father  as  he  tells  of  the  wonderfully  beauti¬ 
ful  things  which  he  has  seen  at  Teheran,  in  the  garden  of  the  Shah.  Fasci¬ 
nated,  she  listens,  and  is  soon  lost  in  dreams  of  the  beauties  of  the  garden. 
She  longs  to  weave  a  rug  as  wonderful  as  the  garden  which  her  father 
has  described.  It  takes  a  lifetime  to  work  the  small  silk  knots  into  a  rug. 
But  she  refuses  to  listen  to  friends  who  try  to  dissuade  her  for  she  is  com¬ 
pletely  captivated  by  her  intense  desire  to  create  the  most  beautiful  work 
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of  art  the  world  had  ever  seen.  When  she  has  grown  to  be  an  old  woman 
and  has  lost  everything,  even  her  eyesight,  the  rug  is  completed  and  she 
brings  it  herself  to  the  Shah,  the  son  of  the  old  monarch  whom  her  father 
had  once  seen.  She  wishes  to  visit  the  wonderful  garden  which  she  has 
known  only  in  her  dreams  and  from  her  rug.  They  take  her  by  the  hand 
and  lead  her  into  the  garden.  It  is  winter,  the  flowers  have  faded,  the 
leaves  are  fallen,  the  grass  is  dusty — but  what  does  all  that  matter  to  her? 
She  is  blind,  she  can  no  longer  be  disappointed;  in  ecstasy  she  enjoys  the 
beauty  which  is  not  there  and  praises  God  for  it.  “And  in  that  same 
moment  Allah  sent  his  angel  to  take  her  soul  to  Paradise,  to  a  garden 
even  more  perfect  than  the  beautiful  one  Sarda  had  seen  on  this  earth 
with  her  blind  eyes.” 

This  is  the  work  of  the  born  artist,  the  born  teller  of  tales.  Even 
Golowanjuk’s  two  novels  which  arc  set  in  a  modern  Occidental  milieu 
have  something  of  the  same  light,  unreal  beauty  in  their  witty  elegance 
and  their  entertaining  plots.  Golowanjuk  docs  not  worry  about  ten¬ 
dencies  and  purposes,  he  is  concerned  only  with  Tart  pour  Tart,  with 
pleasure,  with  happiness.  And  the  Swedish  language  which  was  once  a 
foreign  medium  to  him  has  forced  him  to  the  simplicity  of  form  that  is 
now  his  conscious  tool  of  artistry. — Stockholm. 


The  "Testamento”  of  Manuel  Gon-  rreda,  who  is  assisted  by  Octavio  Paz, 
zMez  Prada:  “When  thou  dost  arrive,  O  Antonio  Sinchez  Barbudo,  AH  Chu- 
day  of  days,  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  about  macero,  Xavier  Villaurrutia  and  Celes- 
me  weeping,  moaning  or  complaints;  no  tino  Gorostiza.  El  Hijo  Prddigo  is  con- 
prayers  of  priests,  no  pompous  rituals,  fessedly  not  a  magazine  with  a  unique 
no  hideous  green  tapers,  no  gloomy  and  and  special  mission,  but  a  purveyor  of 
ill-omened  countenance  of  ignorant  good  literature,  and  its  distinguished  list 
clergy.  I  wish  to  die  free  and  conscious,  of  contributors  including  in  these  first 
among  fresh  roses,  in  the  air  and  in  the  issues  Alfonso  Reyes,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Jos^ 
light,  face  to  the  sun.  I  want  no  marble  Bergamfn,  Pierre  Emmanuel,  Emilio 
and  no  tomb.  May  a  Greek  funeral  pyre,  Abreu  G6mez,  and  Rodolfo  Usigli,  is 
chaste  and  pure  Ere,  consume  my  body;  highly  impressive, 
may  the  winged  wind  bear  my  dust  to 

the  sea.  And  if  there  is  anything  of  me  Motto  of  the  recendy  established 
which  does  not  die,  if  any  part  of  me  monthly  Deutsche  Blatter,  Santiago  de 
should  survive  the  red  Ere,  may  it  be  Chile:  “Fur  ein  europaisches  Deutsch- 
fragrance,  pollen,  cloud,  rhythm,  light,  land  /  Gegen  ein  deutsches  Europa.” 
idea.” 

“The  writer  must  speak  as  we  all 
We  have  received  several  issues  of  a  speak,  not  like  an  Apollo  pronouncing 
promising  new  Mexico  City  literary  equivocal  oracles,  not  like  a  sphinx  pro- 
monthly  bearing  the  striking  name  El  pounding  insoluble  riddles.” — Manuel 
Hijo  Prddigo,  edited  by  Octavio  G.  Ba-  Gonzilez  Prada. 


Prague  and  Broadway 

BY  VOSKOVEC  &  WERICH 

Ever  since  we  arrived  in  America,  we  have  found  ourselves  helplessly 
facing  the  task  of  giving  the  Broadway-minded  theater  goer  a  fairly 
convincing  picture  of  the  Czechoslovak  Theatre. 

“I  understand  yours  was  a  real  people’s  theatre.  How  did  you  achieve 
this friends  used  to  ask  us.  Or:  “Don’t  you  have  union  troubles  in  your 
coimtry  ?” . . .  “How  could  you  go  on  putting  on  shows  one  after  another 
for  12  consecutive  years  ?  Who  were  your  backers  ?” 

We  never  knew  how  to  start  answering  these  specific  questions; 
there  seemed  to  be  some  basic  difference  between  Broadway  and  Prague, 
but  we  weren’t  able  to  put  our  finger  on  it;  until  finally,  in  the  Theatre 
section  of  the  New  York  Times,  our  eyes  fell  upon  a  few  figures.  These 
grim  Broadway  statistics  arc,  perhaps,  the  key  of  the  mystery. 

The  population  of  New  York  City  with  its  suburbs  is  about  10,000,- 
000.  On  February  10,  there  were  25  shows  running  on  Broadway.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  Theatre  Program  Corporation,  5  per  cent  of 
the  city’s  population  buy  most  of  the  tickets  sold  in  Broadway’s  theatres. 
This  means  that  only  528,000  people  out  of  ten  million  support  theatre 
in  New  York. 

Now,  Greater  Prague  is  a  city  of  just  about  one  tenth  of  the  im¬ 
pressive  size  of  New  York.  In  winter  1938,  (the  last  season  we  witnessed) 
16  shows  were  running  in  the  Prague  theatres.  According  to  careful 
calculations,  these  Prague  theatres  were  supported  by  at  least  as  many 
people  as  the  New  York  ones.  In  other  words,  50  per  cent  of  the  city’s 
population  went  to  see  shows. 

Imagine  half  the  population  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  patronizing  16 
regular  theatres  and  one  permanent  opera  house,  with  an  average  seating 
capacity  of  900!  Seen  from  Broadway,  Czechoslovakia  certainly  docs  ap¬ 
pear  under  the  features  of  the  Showman’s  Paradise. . . . 

What  excuse  can  half  the  population  of  a  civilized  city  have  for 
going  to  theatre  like  children  to  school  and  for  spending  their  money 
by  deliberately  supporting  such  frivolous  things  as  drama,  comedy,  opera 
and  light  music  ? 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  $130  top,  above  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  any  Prague  producer  to  sell  tickets,  regardless  of  what  hit 
he  might  have  had  on  his  hands,  furnishes  the  only  explanation.  Neither 
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can  such  a  permanent  theatre  boom  be  motivated  merely  by  the  fact  that 
young  people  under  21  crowded  Prague  theatres,  and  that  no  such  thing 
as  the  venerable  white-haired  matinee  audiences,  familiar  to  American 
actors,  ever  existed  over  there.  The  youth  of  Prague  loved  movies,  foot¬ 
ball  and  dancing  quite  as  passionately  as  American  youth  do;  more  than 
50  movie  houses  competed  with  Prague  Broadway,  offering  local  and 
American  stars  at  less  than  half  the  theatre  prices,  just  as  in  New  York. 
Nevertheless,  theatres  played  to  full  capacity. 

Prague  people  simply  wanted  theatre.  They  needed  it.  They  lived 
in  theatres  just  as  they  lived  in  their  homes,  in  their  offices  and  work¬ 
shops,  or  in  the  streets.  We  don’t  know  of  any  Czech  expression  which 
would  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  American  formula:  “Entertainment 
Business.”  In  Czech,  “theatre”  means  theatre,  and  “show”  means  show 
—no  further  qualification  seems  necessary.  In  Prague,  people  take  the¬ 
atre  for  granted  and  they  really  don’t  mind  if  its  fare  is  a  little  more  than 
mere  entertainment.  Somehow,  they  have  agreed  to  buy  their  seats  in 
very  much  the  same  way  they  buy  their  books.  They  like  to  read  papers, 
they  love  to  read  books  and  to  go  to  see  shows,  for  they  are  determined 
to  keep  informed  and  learn  about  things — if,  in  addition,  this  happens 
to  be  fun,  so  much  the  better;  but  they  seem  to  need  theatre  as  such,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  form  is  serious  or  light. 

This  deep  feeling  for  theatre  as  part  of  public  life  originated  during 
the  period  of  the  Habsburg  oppression  in  the  19th  century.  In  those  years, 
when  the  autocratic  Austro-Hungarian  government  forced  the  German 
language  upon  the  Czech  people  in  schools  and  in  all  sections  of  cultural 
life,  the  theatre  was  the  main  instrument  of  the  effort  for  national  unity. 
Heroes  of  the  stage  told  the  Czechoslovak  nation  about  its  glorious  past 
and,  what  is  most  important,  they  told  them  in  their  own  language.  In 
their  lines,  actors  maintained  the  tradition  of  living  speech;  listening 
to  actors  became  a  form  of  patriotic  activity;  supporting  Czech  drama 
was  helping  the  national  struggle  for  cultural  and  political  independence. 
In  the  early  thirties  of  the  last  century,  even  country-fair  puppet-shows 
were  patriotic  and  national-minded.  This  particular  character  of  Czech 
stage  art,  this  constant  emphasis  on  the  political  significance  of  theatre, 
this  principle  of  a  national  message  in  playwriting  can  be  found  even  in 
Bedfich  Smetana’s  music  and  all  through  the  flourishing  era  of  Czech 
opera  in  the  1860’s. 

By  all  this,  of  course,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  only  motive 
of  the  Czech  theatre  goer  is  a  feeling  of  national  duty  or  a  longing  for 
higher  culture.  There  is  pure  entertainment  in  Prague,  just  as  on  Broad- 
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way.  Large  popular  audiences  patronize  theatres  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fun  and  light  amusement.  After  having  seen  a  couple  of  Prague  musi¬ 
cals,  you  would  realize  a  striking  resemblance  between  their  plots  and 
the  American  product  of  the  Panama  Hattie  or  Lefs  Face  It  class.  The 
Broadway  musical,  which  is  constantly  referred  to  as  pure  American,  is 
actually  the  most  international  of  all  dramatic  forms.  Eiuope  calls  it 
“operetta”;  and  that’s  the  only  difference. 

Thus,  in  Prague  theatres,  we  also  had  pure  entertainment  in  the 
American  meaning  of  the  word.  There  was  a  difference,  though:  as  a 
result  of  the  difficult  course  which  the  Czech  theatre  had  to  follow  all 
through  the  last  century,  and  on  account  of  the  exceptional  part  it  played 
in  the  process  of  national  rebirth,  the  audience  developed  a  certain  tra¬ 
dition  of  spontaneous  respect.  Even  the  unassuming  visitor  from  the 
country,  who  comes  to  Prague  in  search  of  a  good  time  over  the  week 
end  or  during  a  convention,  enters  a  theatre  with  the  feeling  that  he  is 
sharing  the  benefits  of  a  social  holiday. 

Before  such  audiences,  you  seldom  feel  that  theatre-killing  sensation 
of  acting  for  people  who  just  sit  there,  passively  waiting  for  the  actors  to 
perform  some  miracle  of  make-believe.  Most  of  the  time,  you  have  the 
impression  that  they  came  to  play  with  you,  to  help  you.  And  that  is 
what  is  most  beautiful  in  theatre:  that  silent  collaboration  between  actoi 
and  audience.  The  certitude  that  your  partner  is  not  the  only  one  to  give 
you  the  cue — it  also  comes  across  the  footlights,  in  the  forms  of  laughs, 
sobs  or  silences. 

This  highly  co-operative  attitude  of  the  Prague  audience  influenced 
of  course  very  strongly  all  the  secondary  aspects  of  theatre  life.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  critics,  for  example,  was  incomparably  less  than  it  is  in 
New  York.  Quite  naturally.  The  American  customer  asks  for  good  en¬ 
tertainment,  just  as  he  asks  for  good  food  or  for  good  cars.  He  feels  not 
a  bit  more  sentimental  about  theatre  than  he  does  about  all  the  other 
items  of  his  living  standards.  Therefore,  before  purchasing  his  ration  of 
entertainment,  he  consults  an  expert.  If  the  expert  okays  the  goods,  the 
customer  goes  and,  almost  certainly,  enjoys  himself.  If  the  expert  says 
“No  good,”  the  customer  won’t  go,  and  the  show  closes.  This  business¬ 
like  attitude  of  the  American  theatre-goer  has  developed  a  rather  im¬ 
pressive  army  of  critics,  who  consequently  are  really  the  ones  to  decide 
about  fortunes  on  Broadway.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  New  York  critics 
know  their  job  and  that  they  are  using  their  tremendous  powers  with  an 
astonishing  degree  of  competence  and  fairness. 

No  such  thing  exists  in  Central  Europe.  With  a  very  few  exceptions. 
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critics  in  our  country  write  their  stuff  just  for  the  sake  of  their  personal 
preferences  and  hatreds.  The  audience  knows  about  it.  The  critic  pans 
a  play,  the  audience  goes  to  see  it  just  the  same.  If  the  critic  was  right,  the 
audience  kills  the  show.  If  he  was  wrong,  the  audience  finds  out  right 
away.  This  works  both  ways,  and  thus  the  Broadway  phrase:  “The  show 
got  good  reviews,  but  word  of  mouth  killed  it,”  is  quite  within  the  realm 
of  possibility  in  Prague. 

There  is  a  Prague  institution,  completely  unknown  to  Broadway; 
these  are  the  permanent  companies.  To  give  you  an  adequate  picture, 
let’s  suppose  that  what  is  true  for  Olsen  and  Johnson,  who  now  seem 
to  be  quartered  at  the  Winter  Garden  for  the  rest  of  New  York’s  days, 
would  go  for  all  of  Broadway.  Imagine  that,  all  year  long,  Morris  Car- 
nowski,  Lee  Strassberg  and  other  Group  Theatre  people  are  running 
their  repertory  at,  let’s  say,  the  Belasco,  that  Gertrude  Lawrence  puts  on 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  Ladies  in  the  Darl^  and  of  Skylarkj  at  the 
Alvin,  that  the  Lunts  run  the  St.  James,  that  the  Shuberts  produce  musi¬ 
cal  after  musical  only  at  the  Shubert;  let’s  imagine  the  Ethel  Barry¬ 
more  Theatre  permanently  occupied  by  Maurice  Evans  with  a  Shakes¬ 
pearian  company,  and  let’s  give  the  Fulton  to  Moss  Hart  and  the  Music 
Box  to  George  Kaufman,  each  of  them  owning  a  slick  company  of 
comedians,  that  from  time  to  time  they  could  melt  into  a  single  one  for 
a  common  venture,  let’s  assign  a  couple  of  theatres,  one  straight,  one 
musical,  to  George  Abbott . . .  etc.,  etc. 

Or,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  bluntly,  the  Prague  theatres  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Broadway  real  estate  Black  Magic — they  were  much 
closer  to  the  Orson  Welles  Mercury  conception. 

All  actors  and  directors  worked  under  full  length  season  contracts; 
besides,  their  security  was  assured  by  strict  social  legislation.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  there  were  solid,  homogenous  companies,  each  of  them  developing 
its  own  particular  style  and  tradition,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  famous 
Russian  schools.  Moreover,  this  system  greatly  simplified  the  mechanics 
of  production:  every  producer  had  his  own  house,  his  workshop  and  his 
crew,  which  eliminated  the  desperate  anarchy  of  Broadway’s  unions. 

No  matter  when  you  felt  like  going  to  a  show,  you  could  have  taken 
your  choice.  On  one  of  the  two  big  stages  of  the  State  National  Theatre 
you  could  see  either  opera  or  drama.  The  straight  repertory  moved  over 
an  enormous  field,  beginning  with  the  Greek  classics  and  reaching  to 
Shakespeare,  Moli^re  and,  all  the  way  down  the  centuries,  Eugene 
O’Neill,  Robert  Sherwood,  George  Kaufman  and  Clifford  Odets  shared 
the  stage  with  Karel  Capek  and  other  local  playwrights,  as  well  as  with 
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George  Bernard  Shaw,  Noel  Coward  or  the  modern  Frenchmen,  Yugo¬ 
slavs  and  Russians.  Within  the  wide  borders  of  this  world  repertory,  a 
score  of  directors  and  outstanding  actors  personified  all  possible  shades 
of  styles,  from  a  conservative  to  a  mildly  modern  interpretation. 

An  almost  equal  variety  of  repertory  and  of  talent  could  be  found 
in  the  other  two  State-owned  theatres,  which  played  in  German,  and 
on  two  legitimate  stages,  backed  by  the  City  Administration. 

Five  privately  owned  theatres  played  every  night  musical  comedies 
of  all  shades,  with  large  supporting  companies  and  choruses,  with  female 
and  male  stars,  including  comedy  stars.  The  average  runs  of  these  shows 
were  about  150  performances;  there  were  hits,  however,  which  scored 
as  many  as  600  or  1000  performances.  Don’t  forget  that  we’re  talking 
about  a  city  of  1,000,000. 

Two  theatres  owned  by  straight  comedy  stars  ran  a  regular  reper¬ 
tory  of  Czech  and  foreign-made  comedies.  The  more  remarkable  of  the 
two  was  the  Vlasta  Burian  Theatre,  starring  the  amazing  Czech  come¬ 
dian  Vlasta  Burian,  an  astonishing  physical  and  artistic  twin  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Danny  Kaye. 

Finally,  there  were  two  modern  theatres  in  Prague,  the  so  called 
“young”  theatres,  the  “D  40,”  and  our  own  Liberated  Theatre. 

D  40,  under  the  leadership  of  E.  F.  Burian,  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
young  director  and  composer,  used  its  small  stage  for  productions  of 
classic  and  modern  repertory.  With  the  exception  of  the  achievements 
of  Orson  Welles  and  of  some  of  the  new  Russian  ventures,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  equivalent  of  the  fascinating  D  40  shows. 

Our  Liberated  Theatre  produced  plays  written  by  the  two  of  us: 
these  were  a  peculiar  combination  of  improvised  comedy  and  of  musical 
show  with  a  satirical  approach,  and  both  of  us  appearing  in  all  shows  as 
a  comedy  team  with  clown  white  make-up.  (Strange  as  it  may  sound, 
dxis  form  of  theatre  was  in  no  way  arty  or  high-brow — an  average  suc¬ 
cessful  play  of  ours  was  seen  by  125,000  people.) 

These  were,  in  general  terms,  the  features  of  Prague  theatre  life 
before  the  Munich  conference.  Not  much  of  it  is  left  today. 

We  personally  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Czech  theatre  offi¬ 
cially  closed  by  the  pro-Nazi  authorities  who  replaced  the  government 
of  President  BeneS  in  November  1938.  E.  F.  Burian,  with  his  D  40,  sur¬ 
vived  the  German  occupation  and  heroically  managed  to  get  by  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  Nazi  censorship  until  last  summer.  The  theatre  was 
then  disbanded  and  its  leader  sent  to  a  concentration  camp. 

The  National  Theatre  has  been  compelled  to  produce  a  repertory 
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dictated  from  Berlin  and  to  star  Lida  Baar,  a  Czech  movie  glamour  girl 
and  protegee  of  Herr  Goebbels.  The  other  theatres,  providing  they  meek¬ 
ly  follow  the  compulsory  collaborationist  instructions  of  the  Protec¬ 
torate  authorities,  are  allowed  to  exist.  We  are  convinced  that  the  actors 
and  producers  do  not  consider  their  present  activity  as  a  part  of  the  Czech 
theatre  effort  any  more  than  does  the  audience.  Nevertheless,  they  stick 
to  their  jobs,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it . . .  and  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  admiration  for  them. 

Thus,  at  present,  the  only  remnants  of  the  free  Czech  Theatre  can 
be  found  in  New  York  City.  Hugo  Haas,  an  outstanding  player  of  the 
Prague  National  Theatre,  star  of  numerous  Prague  and  Paris  moving 
pictures,  had  achieved  a  great  personal  success  in  T he  First  Crocus,  which 
was  his  Broadway  d^but. 

As  for  us,  we  met  extremely  friendly  American  audiences  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  where  the  Playhouse  produced  two  of  our  Prague  plays,  and  in 
Hollywood. 

Our  theatre  was  pretty  strange  and  unusual  in  our  own  country.  It 
seems  much  more  so  in  New  York.  Nevertheless,  we  are  very  stubborn 
and  we  insist  on  facing  Broadway  some  day. 

We  hope  that  if  and  when  that  day  comes,  the  Broadway  critics  will 
remember  that  when  we  told  this  nostalgic  tale  of  the  Prague  theatre, 
we  paid  our  respects  to  their  kindness. . . . — New  YorJ(  City. 


The  French  poet  Yvan  Goll  is  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  new  bilingual  quarterly 
Hemispheres  (Hemispheres),  published 
from  136  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn 
2,  and  devoted  to  advanced-guard  po¬ 
etry.  Contributors  to  the  first  number 
are  Saint-John  Perse,  Roger  Caillois, 
Charles  Henri  Ford,  William  Carlos 
Williams,  and  Yvan  Goll  himself. 

We  read  in  Le  Travailleur  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts,  that  Germany  has 
been  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Vichy  government  of  France  to  forbid 
the  singing  of  La  Marseillaise,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  likely  to  cause  disturb¬ 
ances.  Certain  kindly  souls  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  compromise:  namely,  that  the 
music  of  the  song,  “oeuvre  musicale  de 
tout  premier  order,  tirce  d’ailleurs  d’un 


vieil  air  allemand,”  be  permitted,  but 
that  the  words  be  replaced  by  an  entire¬ 
ly  new  text  “qui  correspond  mieux  i 
I’esprit  de  I’Europe  nouvelle.” 

Cinco  modernos  cuentistas  del  Ecua¬ 
dor,  by  Jorge  Guerrero,  in  Revista  de  las 
Indias  for  February,  1943,  examines  the 
work  of  the  late  Jos^  de  la  Cuadra,  of 
Alfonso  Cuestr.  y  Cuesta,  Angel  F. 
Rojas,  Eduardo  Mora  Moreno,  and  the 
humorist  Pablo  Palacio. 

“Commerce  is  highway  robbery 
moved  to  town.” — Manuel  Gonzilez 
Prada. 

According  to  Ilya  Ehrenbourg,  the 
German  “purge”  of  the  libraries  of 
Czechoslovakia  resulted  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  70%  of  the  books.  ‘ 
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American  Writers  in  Lithuania 

BY  A.  VAICIULAITIS 

The  acquaintance  of  nations  with  one  another  and  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  ideas  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences  consequent  there¬ 
to  are  today  best  served  by  literature  and  music.  In  the  words  of 
H.  D.  Thoreau:  “A  written  word  is  the  choicest  of  relics ...  It  may  be 
translated  into  every  language,  and  not  only  be  read  but  actually  breathed 
from  all  human  lips.” 

America  was  first  represented  in  Lithuania  by  a  famous  name,  that 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  when  one  of  his  practical  articles  was  translated 
and  published  in  1861,  in  L.  Ivinskis’  Calendar,  about  the  time  that  the 
Lithuanian  emigrants  to  the  United  States  were  migrating  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers.  Why,  of  all  American  writers,  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
the  first  to  have  made  a  literary  appearance  in  Lithuania  is  readily  under¬ 
stood.  The  Lithuanians,  an  eminently  agricultural  people,  looked  with 
awe  and  admiration  at  the  inventor  of  the  lightning-rod,  at  the  man  who 
shackled  the  powers  of  the  heavens. 

This  first  article  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  silence  in  the 
literary  relations  of  the  two  nations.  This  silence  can  be  explained  in  a 
measure  by  the  fact  that  for  forty  years  since  1864  the  Russians  had  com¬ 
pletely  abolished  the  Lithuanian  press  and,  until  1904,  all  Lithuanian 
publications  had  to  be  printed  and  distributed  throughout  Lithuania 
covertly.  This  interval  however,  becomes  even  more  unusual  when  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  appearance  (about  1880-1890)  of  various  Lithu¬ 
anian  books,  newspapers  and  translated  works  in  the  United  States.  An 
examination  of  these  American-printed  Lithuanian  publications  fails 
to  reveal  any  American  authors  for  a  long  time,  although  translations 
of  European  writers  are  very  much  in  evidence.  Between  1886  and  1892 
there  are  translations  of  Turgeniev,  Gogol,  Sinkiewicz,  Tolstoy  and  even 
Maupassant,  who,  at  that  time,  was  just  beginning  to  emerge  into  promi¬ 
nence. 

The  next  American  writer  to  appear  in  Lithuanian  literature  was 
Edward  Bellamy,  whose  social  visions,  related  in  his  book  Looking  Backr 
ward,  were  warmly  received.  These  prognostications  first  appeared  in 
newspapers  (1892),  but  were  later  published  in  book  form. 

It  was  only  in  this  century  however,  that  a  big  stride  forward  was 
made  in  putting  the  works  of  foremost  American  writers  into  Lithu- 
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anian,  some  of  which — amongst  them  the  most  popular  of  Mark  Twain’s 
books — were  translated  and  published  in  the  United  States.  And  Mark 
Twain  it  was  who  next  drew  the  attention  of  the  Lithuanians.  His  short 
stories,  with  their  lively  dialogue  and  humor,  were  especially  welcomed 
by  the  Lithuanian  newspapers,  and  his  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry 
Finn  became  favorite  reading  for  many  Lithuanians.  Noteworthy  also  is 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  which,  in  both  its  original 
and  its  dramatized  versions,  revealed  the  soul  and  suffering  of  the  Ameri> 
can  Negro  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  the  ancient  nation  of 
Lithuanians  on  the  distant  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

American  poets  and  prose-writers  can  be  divided  into  several  groups 
according  to  their  relations  with  Lithuanian  literature  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  translation  and,  in  general,  according  to  the  breadth  of  their 
renown. 

Let  us  take,  first  of  all,  the  classic  writers.  In  Lithuania  as  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  Europe  the  most  highly  regarded  classics  arc  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  and  Walt  Whitman.  True,  in  Lithuania  their  translated  works  were 
not  published  in  book  form,  but  they  were  always  ranked  in  periodical 
publications,  critical  literary  reviews  and  discussed  in  literary  circles  as 
creative  writers  of  international  stature.  There  was  a  full  volume  of  the 
selected  works  of  H.  W.  Longfellow,  but  such  eminent  American  classi¬ 
cal  writers  as  N.  Hawthorne  and  H.  D.  Thorcau  were  known  only  to  a 
small  number  of  Lithuanian  literati,  just  as  in  the  whole  of  Europe  they 
were  not  as  popular  as  Poe  or  Whitman. 

Next  to  be  considered  arc  the  prose  writers  of  a  later  generation.  For 
the  last  fifteen  years  the  influence  of  the  American  novel  has  grown  con¬ 
siderably  throughout  Europe.  Formerly  it  was  the  French,  Russian  or 
English  novel  that  was  the  favorite  topic  of  comment  and  discussion  in 
the  salons  of  Europe.  Before  this  war,  it  was  becoming  fashionable  to 
speak  about  the  American  novel. 

Authors  have  not  the  same  appeal  to  all  nations.  Kipling  was  closer 
to  the  French  than  he  was  to  the  Germans,  but  Knut  Hamsun  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  outstanding  story  writers  of  our  day  in  Germany,  while 
in  France  he  was  not  so  loudly  acclaimed. 

Best  known  in  Lithuania  of  contemporary  American  writers  is  Up¬ 
ton  Sinclair.  The  reason  for  his  favorable  reception  in  Lithuania  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Not  only  is  the  principal  figure  of  his  Jungle  a  Lithuanian,  but 
even  texts  of  Lithuanian  songs  have  their  place  in  the  work.  Upton  Sin¬ 
clair  has  been  widely  discussed  in  Lithuanian  newspapers  and  the  pe¬ 
riodical  press.  There  has  even  been  a  separate  critical  study  about  him 
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and  his  literary  works.  The  extent  of  Upton  Sinclair’s  popularity  in 
Lithuania  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  Lithuania’s  young 
writers,  then  a  small  boy,  not  having  enough  money  to  buy  the  translated 
Jungle,  borrowed  the  book  from  a  friend  and  transcribed  it  in  its  entirety 
by  hand. 

Of  the  other  contemporary  American  writers  Pearl  Buck  leads  the 
field  in  the  number  of  works  translated  into  Lithuanian.  Almost  all  her 
works  were  translated  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  especially  after 
she  had  received  the  Nobel  award.  Nevertheless,  the  dominating  Ameri¬ 
can  figure  in  Lithuanian  translated  literature  still  seems  to  be  the  author 
of  Babbitt,  and  by  his  side  that  of  Theodore  Dreiser.  Just  prior  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  Willa  Gather  was  beginning  to  rise  into  prominence. 

Best  known  of  contemporary  American  dramatists  in  Lithuania  is 
Eugene  O’Neill.  His  plays  were  being  presented  on  the  Lithuanian  stage 
and  were  being  subjected  to  critical  analysis  in  literary  periodicals.  The 
present  war  ruthlessly  ruptured  this  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  greatest 
dramatists  of  our  times. 

A  third  group  of  American  writers  to  be  well  represented  in  trans¬ 
lated  Lithuanian  literature  are  the  authors  of  exotic  and  adventure  stories. 
While  still  on  the  school  bench  every  Lithuanian  boy  studied  America 
avidly  not  so  much  because  it  had  become  the  adopted  country  of  a  third 
of  his  nation  as  because  it  was  the  land  of  endless  rolling  prairies,  savage 
Indians  and  hard-riding,  straight-shooting  cowboys;  a  land  of  indescrib¬ 
able  beauties  of  nature,  of  skyscrapers  and  adventure.  How  many  times 
the  Lithuanian  school  boy  witnessed,  enthralled,  in  the  pages  of  his  book 
the  gory  Indian  wars;  how  frequently  he  paddled  swiftly  down  the 
mighty  rivers  to  join  the  hunt  of  the  deer  and  bison !  These  historic  spell¬ 
binders  are  known  throughout  the  world.  They  are  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  and  Jack  London.  There  is  scarcely  a  boy  in  Lithuania,  who, 
while  still  in  the  “gimnazija,”  has  not  succumbed  to  the  word-witchery 
of  these  two  writers;  who  has  not  traveled  with  the  Last  Mohican  or 
searched  for  gold  with  the  gold-hunters.  Of  contemporary  American 
writers  of  adventure  stories  the  most  widely  read  in  Lithuania  was 
Zane  Grey. 

Nations  today,  just  as  individuals,  communicate  rapidly.  Lithuani¬ 
ans  were  immediately  made  acquainted  with  the  American  writers  of 
their  own  generation.  It  was  not  always  however,  that  a  complete  book 
would  be  translated.  Nevertheless,  Lithuanian  periodicals  and  maga¬ 
zines  were  prompt  in  informing  the  public  of  new  American  publica¬ 
tions.  They  printed  critical  appreciations  of  the  latest  books  together  with 
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characteristic  extracts  therefrom,  some  short  stories  being  translated 
intact. 

Thus,  John  Dos  Passos,  Ernest  Hemingway,  Louis  Bromfield  were 
well  known  to  the  Lithuanian.  Older  American  writers,  as  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg  and  Bret  Harte,  were  also  frequent  guests  in  Lithuanian  literary 
periodicals. 

Scientific  works  by  American  authors  were  also  warmly  welcomed 
in  Lithuania.  The  best  liked  American  scientific  writer  in  Lithuania  was 
Paul  de  Kruif. 

We  have  thus  a  veritable  bridge  of  books  linking  a  great  America 
with  a  territorially  small  Lithuania,  but  a  Lithuania  immense  in  cultural 
aspirations.  On  the  shelves  of  Lithuanian  bookstores  one  sees  the  works 
of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Mark  Twain,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Pearl  Buck  and 
others  rubbing  elbows  with  those  of  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Tol¬ 
stoy,  Victor  Hugo,  Sigrid  Undset,  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  Thomas  Mann 
and  of  many  others  of  our  own  period  and  of  ages  gone  by.  Some  of 
the  Lithuanian  translations — of  Homer’s  works  for  example — are  recog¬ 
nized  masterpieces. 

This  literary  bridge  between  the  two  countries  however,  is  not  fully 
achieving  its  purpose.  Up  to  the  present  time  traffic  has  coursed  over  it 
only  in  one  direction.  There  is  not  in  the  United  States  a  single  work  of 
any  Lithuanian  author  translated  into  English,  although  much  worthy 
material  could  be  found  in  that  freedom-loving  land  of  story  and  song. 

One  thing  however,  is  obvious  from  the  literary  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Lithuania,  that  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  ever  sought  and  will  always  seek  for  the  same  spiritual  values  as 
does  the  rest  of  the  cultured  world — liberty,  truth,  good,  beauty  and  the 
opportunity  for  creative,  nobly  enriching  self-expression. — Marianapolis 
College,  Thompson,  Connecticut. 


“As  an  experiment,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  recently  set  a  war  bond  quota 
for  each  of  the  numerous  foreign  groups 
in  the  country.  The  response  of  one 
group  in  particular,  the  first  generation 
American-Armenians,  was  dishearten¬ 
ing  until  the  American  language  press 
printed  the  appeal  in  the  mother  tongue. 
This  group,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  now 
leads  ail  others  in  war  bond  purchases.” 
— ^Jeffrey  Southern  in  Tomorrow. 


The  Vichy  government  has  awarded 
a  prize  of  20,000  francs  to  Jean  Pauihan 
for  his  helpfulness  as  “directeur  de  con¬ 
science  litt^raire”  of  the  young  French 
writers. 

“This  (English)  is  the  literature 
whose  disappearance  would  most  im¬ 
poverish  humanity.” — ^From  Andr^  Gide, 
Wartime  Journal,  in  Partisan  Review 
for  March-April,  1943. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


Auf  Dcr  Faehrc 

By  Ernst  Waldingcr 
Du  weiscr  Alter  mit  dem  Tritonsbart, 
Aus  dcssen  Munde  Brandungsdonner 
grollen, 

Von  dcssen  Lippen  lange  Zeiien  rollen, 
Wic  sic  die  Fahre  pflugt  auf  ihrer  Fahrt, 

Tax  parallelcn  Wogenreihn  geschart. 
Dir  wollt  ichs  gleichtun,  um  dir  Dank 
zu  zollen, 

Gicich  dir,  o  Mcergreis,  wollt  ich  aus 
dem  Vollcn 

Hinausschrein,  was  doch  sonst  nicht 
meine  Art. 

Dein  musst  ich  denken,  Whitman,  auf 
dcr  Fahre, 

Den  Blick  auf  Brooklyn,  wo  du  sangst, 
die  Niistern 

Voll  frischem  Spriihwinds,  voll  vom 
Mcergefuhl — 

Mir  ist,  als  hort  ich  deinen  Schatten 
fliistern, 

Als  ob  daheim  cr  iiberm  Wasscr  ware: 
Dcin  Grcnzcnloscs  bictet  mir  Asyl. 

The  Three  Strains  in  Latin 
American  Music 

(Manuel  Pedro  Gonzilez,  Mexican  Life, 
January,  1943) 

.  we  discover  in  the  field  of  mu¬ 
sic  ...  a  common  current  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  outstanding  Indian 
characteristic.  This  common  denomina¬ 
tor  is  the  proclivity  of  all  Indian  music 
to  sadness  and  melancholy.  This  elegiac 
propensity  is  a  natural  and  logical  effect 
of  centuries  of  suffering  and  misery, 
probably  combined  with  the  influence  of 
landscape  and  inherited  racial  tenden¬ 
cies  ...  In  direct  contrast  to  the  Indian, 
the  Spaniard  is  dramatic  rather  than 
lyrical  .  .  .  The  Spanish  temperament  b 
virile  and  intensely  passionate.  These  are 
precisely  the  characteristics  of  Spanish 
music,  coupled  with  a  very  pronounced 


rhythmical  sense.  These  qualities,  as 
they  crystallized  in  the  admirably  rich 
musical  folklore  of  Spain,  left  their  chief 
imprint  on  choreographic  music  of  the 
‘Mestizo’  type,  while  the  exquisitely  lyric 
nature  of  most  Latin  American  popular 
songs  and  poetry  is  mainly  the  product 
of  Indian  influence  ...  In  the  tropics, 
the  Negro  elements  are  predominant. 
In  the  case  of  Brazil  they  have  combined 
with  Portuguese.  The  sensual  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  Negro,  his  Dionysian  or 
Bacchic  sense  of  life,  his  intellectual  in¬ 
fantilism,  his  utter  inability  to  grasp  the 
tragic  meaning  of  life  (a  characteristic 
which  has  saved  him  from  his  own  trag¬ 
edy),  all  of  this  finds  expression  in  a 
rhythmic  cataract  which  no  other  race 
has  ever  surpassed.  The  negro  expresses 
himself  in  rhythmic  terms.  His  sense  of 
melody  is  extremely  poor,  and  his  capa¬ 
city  for  harmony  equally  mediocre.  His 
lyric  power  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Spaniards.  But  what  a  torrent  of  pure 
rhythm  pours  from  his  primitive  and 
erotic  temperament!” 

A  Federal  Language  for  a 
World  Commonwealth 

(Albert  Gu^rard  in  Free  World, 
February) 

“.  .  .A  language  that  is  neutral,  non¬ 
national,  yet  with  a  tradition;  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  known  to  some  extent  by 
a  large  number  of  men  in  all  countries — 
these  requirements  seem  exacting,  yet 
Latin  fulfills  them  all.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  no  man  was  deemed  a  gendeman 
and  a  scholar  unless  he  had  at  least  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  Ladn.  In 
my  youth,  all  candidates  for  the  French 
Doctorate  of  Letters  had  to  write  one  of 
their  theses  in  Latin.  There  is  hardly  any 
high  school  in  our  land  that  does  not 
offer  Latin;  and  the  Catholic  Church 
places  a  Latinist  in  the  remotest  village, 
and  bids  the  humblest  believer  repeat 
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magnificent  Latin  hymns  and  prayers. 
Even  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 
Latin  was  still  the  official  language  of 
polyglot  Hungary,  and  the  trouble  be¬ 
gan  when  the  Magyars  attempted  to 
force  their  tongue  upon  the  minor  na¬ 
tionalities. 

“I  freely  admit  that  classical  Latin  is 
too  difficult,  not  only  for  the  common 
man,  but  for  engineers,  diplomats — and 
professors.  The  Latin  of  the  medieval 
hymns,  however,  is  a  different  proposi¬ 
tion.  And  we  might  very  well  go  much 
farther;  this  is  the  age  of  conscious  plan¬ 
ning  and  ‘synthetic’  products.  Here 
Messrs.  I.  A.  Richards  and  C.  K.  Ogden 
would  be  excellent  guides.  Their  work 
in  Basic  is  essentially  logical  or  semantic. 
They  apply  their  method  to  the  English 
vocabulary:  but  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  a  Basic  Latin.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  divorce,  in  Basic,  the 
philosophical  aspect  from  the  chauvin¬ 
istic. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  solution  was 
adumbrated  three  centuries  ago  by  Des¬ 
cartes  and  Leibnitz.  Men  like  Rudolf 
Carnap  admit  the  possibility  of  a  logical 
regularized  language.  The  combination 
of  thought-analysis  with  the  most  inter¬ 
national  vocabulary  was  carried  out  by 
the  Italian  mathematician  Giuseppe 


Peano.  His  Latino  sine  Flexione,  or  In¬ 
terlingua,  based  on  those  Latin  roots 
which  exist  in  English,  is  intelligible  at 
first  sight  by  any  one  who  knows  Latin, 
or  English,  or  any  one  of  the  Romance 
languages.  Without  declension  or  elab¬ 
orate  conjugation,  it  can  be  made  even 
simpler  than  Esperanto. . . 

One  Never  Knows 

(From  Cervantes,  La  Habana) 

A  certain  session  of  the  Ateneo  de 
Madrid,  at  which  several  poets  were 
scheduled  to  read  from  their  works, 
ended  in  scandalous  confusion. 

The  poet  Juan  Tomds  Salvany,  who 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  dwarf  in  stat¬ 
ure,  read  in  a  thunderous  voice  an  ode 
to  the  sea,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  various  terrible  things  to  that  for¬ 
midable  mass  of  liquid,  concluding  with 
a  proud  and  audacious  imprecation: 
“(^e  si  tu  ores  el  mar,  yo  soy  el  hom- 
bre!” 

llie  audience  was  a  little  taken  aback 
at  so  violent  an  attack  on  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  ocean  by  so  diminutive  an  assailant; 
but  before  Salvany’s  hearers  h^d  re¬ 
covered  from  their  bewilderment,  he 
was  replaced  on  the  stage  by  Juan  Jos6 
Herranz,  Ck>unt  of  Reparaz,  who  was 
an  extraordinarily  large  man,  capacious 
of  abdomen  and  broad  of  torso,  with  a 
beard  that  came  clear  down  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  his  body.  This  distinguished 
Academician,  author  of  the  successful 
play  La  virgen  de  la  Lorena,  drew  a 
tiny  manuscript  from  his  pocket  and 
began  to  recite  in  a  thin,  melancholy 
voice:  “Yo  soy  un  pobre  nino  huerfa- 
nito  .  . 

The  hilarity  was  so  general  that  the 
meeting  broke  up  in  disorder. 

Vladimir  Nazor,  Poet 
and  Patriot 

(Bogdan  Raditsa,  in  France-Amirique, 
Aug.  1,  1943) 

(The  famous  old  Croat  poet  Nazor 
has  left  Zagreb  and  joined  the  guerrillas 
in  the  mountains,  where  he  has  been 
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elected  President  of  the  insurgent  Croat 
National  Assembly.  The  author  of  the 
following  lines  is  Chief  of  the  Yugoslav 
Press  Bureau  in  New  York  City): 

“Vladimir  Nazor,  poet  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic  and  its  legends,  poet  of  the  sun  and 
sea,  had  already  sung  with  force  and 
majesty  the  resurrection  of  the  South 
Slavs,  on  the  eve  of  the  first  World  War, 
at  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

“He  was  born  67  years  ago,  on  the 
rocky  little  island  of  Brach,  near  Split, 
in  Dalmatia,  where  he  continued  the 
great  humanistic  tradition  of  Dalmatian 
letters,  which  goes  back  as  far  as  the 
fifteenth  century.  Politically  he  was  sus¬ 
picious  of  Italy,  but  as  a  humanist  he  felt 
the  charm  of  Italian  literature,  from 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  through  Giusti  and 
Parini,  to  Carducci,  Pascoli  and  D’An¬ 
nunzio.  His  translations  of  the  Italian 
poets,  of  Heine,  Goethe,  Hugo  and  La¬ 
martine,  are  among  the  most  brilliant 
in  Serbo-Croat  literature.  Nazor  be¬ 
longed  to  the  generation  which  had  faith 
in  the  union  of  the  three  peoples  in  one 
national  state.  As  a  young  man  he 
taught  in  a  lyc6e  at  Kastav,  in  Istria.The 
history  of  the  bloody  struggles  between 
Slav  and  Latin  from  the  time  of  the 
Venetian  republic  inspired  his  noble 
epic  poems  and  his  legendary  and  sym¬ 
bolic  contes.  Tales  from  I  stria,  Slav  Leg¬ 
ends,  The  Bloody  Shirt,  arc  all  based  on 
the  struggles  of  the  Slav  peoples  for  lib¬ 
erty  .  .  .  Nazor’s  epic  and  lyric  poetry 
is  the  rehabilitation  of  a  little  country 
surrounded  by  great  Imperialist  powers 
which  plan  to  destroy  it.  His  work  is 
not  nationalistic,  but  it  defends  the  right 
of  a  little  country  to  live.  Nazor  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  pagan  na¬ 
tionalism  of  a  D’Annunzio.  He  cries: 
‘We  would  not  be  slaves  or  heroes,  but 
men!’ 

“Delicate  lyrist,  troubadour  of  the  na¬ 
tional  renaissance,  Nazor  was  not  willing 
to  bury  himself  in  the  Academy  and  die 
in  his  bed.  He  has  gone  with  those  who 
do  not  choose  to  languish  in  chains  and 
slavery.  .  . .’’ 
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The  New  Brazilian  Spelling 

(Annie  d’Armond  Marchant,  in  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
May,  1943) 

“Some  years  ago  Brazil  adopted  a 
simplified  system  of  Portuguese  spell¬ 
ing.  ...  In  general  lines  the  principal 
changes  in  the  new  spelling  arc  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  1)  omission  of  all  silent  letters. 
. . .  2)  Elimination  of  double  consonants 
(r  and  r  do  not  come  under  this  rule  be¬ 
cause  the  sounds  of  the  single  and  dou¬ 
ble  letters  are  different. ...  3)  Elimina¬ 
tion  of  w,  and  y  from  the  alphabet. 
.  .  .  4)  A  disappears  from  such  combina¬ 
tions  as  rh,  th,  hard  ch. ..  .5)  Standard¬ 
ized  and  obligatory  use  of  accents.  The 
acute  accent  or  the  circumflex,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  vowel  sound,  arc  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  stressed  syllabic.  ...  6)  e 
changes  to  i  in  words  formerly  ending 
in  ae.  ..  . 

“It  is  definitely  a  fixture  now.  And 
undoubtedly  it  is  an  advantage,  as  it 
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established  a  uniform  system  of  spelling. 
Eventually  it  will  doubdess  be  improved 
from  time  to  time.  To  the  crop  of  young¬ 
sters  who  imbibed  it  from  the  start  it 
is  as  natural  as  the  air  they  breathe,  and 
as  their  ranks  grow  from  year  to  year  it 
is  bound  to  become  as  familiar  to  the 
new  generation  as  the  old  was  to  former 
ones.  Even  to  us  it  is  now  second  na¬ 
ture,  and  we  often  catch  ourselves  on 
the  point  of  taking  liberties  with  the 
King’s  English,  dropping  superfluous 
letters  here  and  there,  and  writing  such 
words  as  fotograf,  cientific,  comitment, 
and  the  like. 

“Now  that  the  new  spelling  has  be¬ 
come  national,  it  is  used  exclusively  in 
all  printed  matter.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
Brazilian  books  published  in  the  new 
spelling  available  in  the  bookstores  of 
the  United  States. 

“To  foreigners  learning  the  language 
it  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage,  as  it 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  spelling  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  when  the  rules  are  mastered. 
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Ecuadorean  Novelist 


This  of  course  will  tend  to  popularize 
the  study  of  the  language,  a  considera¬ 
tion  which  should  serve  to  salve  the 
wounds  of  those  who  fought  so  gallantly 
to  preserve  the  traditional  spelling  of 
their  mother  tongue.” 

Mouthpiece  of  Pan-Slavism 

(By  Stuart  R.  Tompkins) 

Slavyane  (Slavs),  the  monthly  organ 
of  the  Pan-Slav  Committee,  appears  to 
have  been  launched  in  1942  in  Moscow 
as  the  organ  of  the  new  Pan-Slavism.  It 
is  put  out  by  an  editorial  board,  on 
which  apparently  non-Russians  are  rep¬ 
resented,  the  editor-in<hief,  however, 
being  a  Russian. 

The  general  scope  and  tone  of  the 
publication  reveals  the  new  diplomatic 
weapon  the  Soviet  Union  is  forging,  a 
revived  pan-Slavism.  It  is  addressed  to 
all  the  Slavic  peoples  in  Europe,  whom 
it  summons  to  the  common  struggle 
against  Nazi  Germany.  It  is  in  the  best 
Communist  tradition  with  its  slogans 
and  exhortations,  such  as  “Death  to  the 
German  aggressors.”  But  it  does  not 
neglect  to  invoke  the  founder  of  all  pan- 
Slavism,  the  Croat,  Yuri  Krizhanich, 
who  in  the  seventeenth  century  endeav¬ 
ored  to  rally  all  Slavs  under  one  ban¬ 
ner.  The  telling  quotation  from  Kriz¬ 
hanich,  “Only  in  alliance  and  friendship 
with  Russia  can  the  Croatians  attain 
freedom  and  happiness”  echoes  the  age¬ 
long  political  aims  of  pan-Slavism. 

The  appearance  of  this  publication  in 
the  midst  of  a  war  in  which  we  arc  the 
allies  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  extremely 
significant,  not  to  say,  disturbing.  As  an 
alternative  to  the  'Hiird  International, 
pan-Slavism  has  infinitely  greater  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  Russians.  But  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  could  hardly 
contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  setting 
up  of  a  chain  of  minor  Slavic  states 
across  Europe,  all  satellites  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  policies  of  whose  government 
would  be  determined  by  Russia. 

One  gathers  that  in  the  case  of  two 
Slavic  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  docs 
not  regard  the  government  in  exile  as 
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the  representative  of  the  people.  The  real 
government,  in  the  case  of  Poland,  is 
“Underground  Poland”;  in  the  case  of 
Yugoslavia — ^the  partisans.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Mikhailovich  or  of  his  guer¬ 
rilla  army.  This  gives  some  idea  how 
thorny  a  problem  we  are  to  face  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  namely  which  is  the 
true  government  of  the  respective  occu¬ 
pied  countries. 

The  leading  article  in  No.  7  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  Edouard  Benes:  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  friendship  of  the  free  Slavic  peo¬ 
ples.  It  is  a  very  eloquent  and  reasoned 
appeal  for  co-operation  among  the  Slavic 
peoples  of  Europe. 

The  Last  of  the  Phonetic 
Old  Guard 

(By  Pierre  Delattre) 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  research  in  comparative  linguis¬ 
tics  was  given,  thanks  to  phonetics,  a 
new  impulse  which  soon  brought  about 
the  formulation  of  the  laws  of  sound- 
changes.  Of  the  handful  of  pioneer  lin¬ 
guists  who  founded  the  science  of  pho¬ 
netics,  the  last  one,  Otto  Jespersen,  died 
on  April  30,  at  the  age  of  82,  in  his  na¬ 
tive  land  of  Denmark.  A  giant  of  schol¬ 
arship,  he  left  us  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  ever  made  in  the  field  of  English 
historical  grammar  because  he  had  the 
courage  to  pursue  his  research  in  spite 
of  the  sarcasms  of  the  anti-phonedc  lin¬ 
guists  of  his  days.  When  the  German 
Victor,  the  Frenchman  Passy,  the  Swede 
Western  and  the  Dane  Jespersen  organ¬ 
ized  the  International  Phonetic  Associ¬ 
ation,  around  1886,  they  were  called 
“sound<hascrs”  and  “car-watchers,” 
and  their  work  “a  wretchedly  petty 
trade”  by  other  etymologists.  Now  we 
know  that  they  held  the  right  key. 

Jespersen  was  a  good  friend  of  Paul 
Passy,  with  whom  he  shared  many  hu¬ 
manitarian  ideals.  It  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  state  here  that  it  is  he  who  orig¬ 
inated  the  immortal  story  of  insepasl^idi. 
Jean  Passy,  brother  of  Paul,  left  a  print¬ 
ed  document  according  to  which  it  is 
Jespersen  who  was  the  first  to  notice  that 


Passy’s  father  had  pronounced  “ne 
r^coutez  pas,  il  nc  sait  pas  ce  qu’il  dit” 
without  the  I’s.  Even  for  an  open-mind¬ 
ed  statesman  like  Fr6d6ric  Passy,  those 
phoneticians  were  but  “sound-chasers.” 

Barrows  Mussey,  Translator 

American  Notes  and  Queries  is  pub¬ 
lishing  data  on  the  leading  American 
translators  who  arc  now  active.  Their 
June  number  has  data  on  Barrows  Mus- 
scy,  “believed  to  be  the  only  full-time 
professional  translator  of  books  working 
in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.”  He  has  published  translations 
from  half  a  dozen  or  more  languages, 
including  Hidcr’s  Mein  Kampf  and 
books  by  Waldemar  Bonsels,  Felix  Sal- 
ten,  Johan  Bojer,  Hermann  Rauschning, 
Emil  Ludwig,  and  Franz  Wcrfcl.  Some 
high  spots,  from  the  remarkable  young 
man  himself:  On  Georg- Albrecht  von 
Ihcring’s  Sl{i  Gang:  “I  handled  the  pur¬ 
chase,  transladon,  design,  proofreading, 
and  manufacture,  all  of  which  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  some  seven  weeks.”  On  Haakon 
Mahrt’s  Sunrise:  “I  learned  Norwegian 
in  ten  days  in  order  to  translate  this  ex¬ 
cellent  novel,  and  afterward  had  the 
satisfaction  of  a  long,  pleased  letter  from 
the  author.”  On  Rauschning,  The  Re¬ 
demption  of  Democracy:  “Fadiman’s 
comment,  ‘The  muddy  translation  no 
doubt  faithfully  reflects  the  original,’  is 
true  and  gives  an  indication  of  the  knot¬ 
ty,  cross-grained  style  I  had  to  contend 
with.” — “I  work  with  an  Ediphone,  dic¬ 
tating  5,000  to  15,000  words  a  day,  and 
then  revise  carefully.” 

Poet  Leon  Felipe  to 
Dictator  Franco 

(Translated  by  Bertram  D.  Wolfe  for 
The  American  Scholar,  Summer,  1943) 

Yours  is  the  treasury 
the  house 
the  horse 
the  pistol. 

Mine  is  the  ancient  voice  of  the  land. 
You  remain  with  everything 
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and  I  naked  wandering  through  the 
world  .  .  . 

but  I  leave  you  mute  .  .  .  MUTE! 

And  how  are  you  going  to  gather  the 
wheat 

and  feed  the  fire 
if  I  carry  off  the  song? 

Ruben  Dario's  Cousin  Ines 

An  interesting  example  of  the  form  in 
which  the  sentimental  experiences  of  a 
sensitive  poet  may  come  out  of  the  hop¬ 
per  of  his  memory  is  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  great  Nicaraguan  poet  Rub^n 
Dario,  whose  adolescent  love  affair  with 
his  cousin  In^s  is  marvelously  immor¬ 
talized  in  his  prose  poem  Palomas  Blan¬ 
cas  y  garzas  morenas.  Dario  describes 
In^s  in  these  words: 

“My  cousin  In^s  was  as  fair  as  a  Ger¬ 
man  girl.  We  were  brought  up  together, 
by  her  good  old  grandmother,  who 
loved  us  tenderly  and  taught  us  to  think 

of  each  other  as  brother  and  sister . 

In^s  was  fifteen  and  a  half  years  old. 
Her  hair  shone  in  the  sun  like  gold. 
Her  fair  complexion  had  a  faint  touch 
of  the  color  of  poppies.  A  full-face  view 
of  her  was  a  creation  of  Murillo.  At 
times,  when  I  studied  her  profile,  I 
thought  of  certain  marvelous  Syracusan 
medals  I  had  seen  .  .  .  In^s  seemed  to 
me  like  an  exquisite  human  dove,  white 
and  wonderful;  at  the  same  time  she  was 
filled  with  fire,  with  ardor,  a  treasure  of 
happiness  ...  I  think  she  felt  for  me 
something  of  what  I  felt  for  her  .  .  . 
Oh,  how  I  loved  my  cousin!” 

Rub^n  Dario  died  in  1916,  in  his  fif¬ 
tieth  year.  Some  fourteen  years  after  his 
death,  senor  Roberto  Rivas  of  San  Jos6, 
Costa  Rica,  was  presented  to  the  elderly 
lady  who  in  her  youth  had  inspired 
these  exquisite  phrases.  A  few  months 
ago  senor  Rivas  wrote  to  the  literary 
weekly  Repertorio  Americano  of  San 
Jos6  an  account  of  his  interview  with 
her.  A  part  of  his  letter  runs  as  follows: 

“I  said  to  the  old  lady:  ‘And  they  tell 
me  you  are  In6s  . . 

“The  old  lady  had  seen  perhaps  65 
winters.  She  was  small  and  sickly  look- 
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ing.  Her  face  was  plowed  with  deep 
wrinkles,  her  bright  eyes  were  set  be¬ 
hind  obliquely  drawn  lids.  Her  straight 
white  hair  was  plaited  into  meager 
braids;  it  was  hard  to  imagine  that  her 
lemon<olored  skin  had  ever  been  white. 
She  wore  a  suggestion  of  a  frown;  her 
manner  was  reserved  and  a  little 
haughty. 

“I  tried  to  decipher  in  the  impressive 
face  the  traits  described  by  the  poet.  Her 
soul  still  dwelt  there,  untouched  by  time. 
I  was  inspired  by  the  prospect  of  a  fruit¬ 
ful  conversation  with  this  woman,  who 
was  certain  to  be  a  wellspring  of  price¬ 
less  sentimental  anecdotes.  How  much 
she  must  know  that  was  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  humanity;  how  many  roman¬ 
tic  passages  from  the  youth  of  Darfo  she 
would  be  able  to  supply! 

“  ‘They  tell  me  you  are  In6s,  the 
cousin  of  Rub6n,*  said  I,  ‘the  poet’s  white 
dove,  his  sweetheart,  his  inspiration! 
How  other  women  must  have  envied 
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you,  chosen  by  the  Fates  to  be  his  Muse 
> 

“  ‘Sir,’  said  the  litde  old  woman, 
‘please  don’t  talk  to  me  about  Ruben 
Dario.  I  don’t  have  any  memories  of 
him  that  are  pleasant,  llie  fellow  took 
a  notion  to  fall  in  love  with  me,  and  he 
was  a  crazy  nuisance.  He  was  around 
under  foot  wherever  I  went.  It  got  so 
bad  at  last  that  I  had  to  go  and  com¬ 
plain  to  Grandmother  Bernanda  and 
tell  her  that  something  had  to  be  done 
about  it.  I  told  her  if  she  didn’t  make 
him  leave  me  alone  I’d  go  somewhere 
else  to  stay — unless  Ruben  did  .  .  .” 

“Then  the  little  old  woman  added 
severely: 

“  ‘And  you  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  my  name  is  Isabel.  .  .  .’  ” 

Soviet  Popular  War 
Publications 

(By  Alexander  Kaun) 

The  propaganda  press  is  obviously 
very  active  in  war  time.  In  looking 
through  a  batch  of  Soviet  war  publi¬ 
cations,  one  is  struck  by  their  attractive 
form  and  high  quality.  Most  of  them 
are  designed  for  the  masses  at  the  front 
and  in  the  rear,  judging  from  their  port¬ 
able  format  and  paper  covers,  as  well 
as  from  their  price,  which  is  practically 
nominal.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  illus¬ 
trated. 

TTe  vandalism  of  Hitler’s  troops  is 
presented  graphically  and  copiously.  A 
forty  page  pamphlet,  Zelionaia  pap/^a 
Geringa,  contains  pages  and  pages  of 
facsimiles  from  a  Geheime  Komman- 
dosache  by  Marshall  Goering,  secret  in¬ 
structions  on  the  methods  of  occupation 
in  Russia,  dated  June  1941!  Such  is  the 
tone  of  these  publications — reserved  and 
factual. 

In  another  group  one  comes  upon  ar¬ 
ticles  and  speeches  on  the  war  and  its 
various  phases.  Here,  too,  there  is  very 
litde  of  the  common  flag-waving  and 
blood-thirsty  tripe.  The  soldier  or  the 
civilian  will  read  with  interest  the  words 
of  V.  L.  Komarov,  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  or  those  of  Alexey 
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Tolstoy,  or  E.  Yaroslavsky,  or  scores  of 
other  authors,  actors,  composers,  sci¬ 
entists,  aviators,  and  other  “productive 
workers,”  as  the  Soviet  aristocracy  is 
designated.  Most  of  these  booklets  deal 
with  concrete  cases.  Thus  S.  Zarech- 
naya’s  Mudryie  rul(i  (Wise  Hands) 
presents  in  Action  form  the  reflections 
of  medical  workers  in  a  Held  hospital. 
V.  Ivanov’s  Molodezh  Lentngrada  is  a 
well  illustrated  account  of  the  aedvities 
of  Leningrad  youth  during  the  long 
siege.  The  report  on  the  Women’s  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  summer  of  1942,  in  Moscow, 
contains  addresses  by  Soviet  women  of 
pracdcally  all  vocadons,  from  Acade¬ 
micians,  sculptors,  teachers,  engineers,  to 
farmers,  guerrillas,  factory  workers, 
miners,  fliers,  physicians,  and  the  mother 
of  Zoya  Kosmodemianskaya,  the  mar¬ 
tyred  eighteen-year-old  guerrilla.  There 
is  a  collection  of  sketches  and  stories  by 
the  well-known  author,  Leonid  Sobolev, 
on  Baltic  sailors  in  battles  with  the 
enemy.  Individual  heroes  in  army,  navy, 
and  air  batdes  are  described  in  an  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  on  Geroi  Sovetskavo 
Soinza  (Heroes  of  the  Soviet  Union) 
published  by  the  Army-Navy  Publishing 
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House.  My  sly  shall  Stalina  (We  Heard 
Stalin)  is  an  anthology  of  reactions  to 
Stalin’s  speech  on  November  6,  1941, 
which  gave  courage  and  hope  during  the 
first  winter  of  the  war.  Another  anthol¬ 
ogy,  V period  ^  pobedel  (Forward  to 
Victoryl),  is  a  handy  booklet  full  of 
poetry  and  prose,  short  plays,  and  songs 
with  the  music  facing  the  words. 

Historical  themes  abound  in  these 
publications.  Alexey  Tolstoy  in  his  Ot- 
l^uda  poshla  russhaia  zemlia  (Whence 
Began  the  Russian  Land)  delves  into 
the  origins  of  the  Russian  state.  He  em¬ 
phasizes  the  basic  conflict  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Slavs  throughout  his¬ 
tory.  K.  Osipov’s  Nashi  velil{ie  predict 
(Our  Great  Forebears)  sketches  the 
patriotic  deeds  of  Alexander  Nevsky, 
Dmitri  Donskoy,  Minin  and  Pozharsky, 
Suvorov,  and  Kutuzov.  All  these  na¬ 
tional  heroes  have  their  special  appeal 
at  the  present  moment,  when  Russia  is 
once  again  fighting  for  her  very  exist¬ 


“Tolerance  is  a  light;  intolerance  a 
flame.” — ^Paul  Eldridge. 

Dr.  Enrico  Celio,  the  new  President 
of  Switzerland,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
is  by  avocation  a  philosopher,  a  musician, 
and  a  journalist.  He  is  an  active  Catho¬ 
lic  layman. 

According  to  the  Neue  Ziircher  Zei- 
tnng,  quoted  in  The  Jewish  Way,  of 
New  York  City,  most  book  stores  in 
Germany  have  sold  out  their  stock  of 
German  classics,  and  cannot  secure  any 
more.  But  there  is  everywhere  a  gener¬ 
ous  stock  of  Mein  Kampf. 

‘‘That  the  penchant  of  the  Russian 
people  for  humor  did  not  abate  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  war  is  evidenced  by  this 
latest  story  to  come  out  from  Moscow. 
It  tells  of  a  Nazi  soldier  approaching  St. 
Peter  at  the  Gates  of  Heaven. 

“  ‘So  you’re  dead  now,”  St.  Peter  says. 

‘‘  ‘Oh,  no,’  replies  the  Hiderite.  ‘Ac¬ 


ence.  Another  booklet  on  Minin  and 
Pozharsky,  who  helped  expel  the  in¬ 
vaders  back  in  1612,  was  written  by  G. 
Bibikov.  The  war  of  1812  has  its  nat¬ 
ural  analogies  with  the  current  war, 
hence  everything  connected  with  it  is 
popular,  whether  it  be  War  and  Peace 
(as  novel,  or  play,  or  opera),  or  General 
Kutuzov,  who  outgeneraled  Napoleon, 
or  a  booklet  of  historical  materials  on 
the  Don  Cossacks  during  that  war 
( Donsi^oie  l{azachestvo  v  otechestvennoy 
voine  1812  g.)  In  this  pamphlet  one 
finds  official  reports  about  and  by  Cos¬ 
sack  regulars  and  guerrillas,  and  por¬ 
traits  of  celebrated  heroes.  More  recent 
events  are  also  treated,  as  for  example, 
the  war  with  Finland  in  1939-1940.  A 
booklet,  Borba  za  ostrova  (Fight  for  the 
Islands),  contains  various  reports  on 
that  phase  of  the  war,  and  is  one  of  a 
series  of  small  illustrated  editions  under 
the  general  title  Bibliotel^a  l(rasnoar- 
meytsa  (Red  army  man’s  Library). 


cording  to  the  official  Berlin  communi¬ 
que,  I’m  still  triumphandy  advancing 
toward  Moscow.’  ” — I.  D.  W.  Talmadge, 
in  The  Russian  Review,  Spring  1943. 

‘‘Under  terrific  cannonade  and  ex¬ 
plosion  of  aircraft  bombs,  in  the  be¬ 
leaguered  city  of  Leningrad,  Shosta¬ 
kovich  composed  his  majesdc  Seventh 
Symphony.” — VOKS  Bolletin,  no.  5-6, 
Moscow. 

‘‘The  (French)  daily  papers,  more  and 
more  striedy  censored,  have  hit  on  the 
device  of  caudously  hinting  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiments  through  the  medium 
of  cross-word  puzzles.  For  instance,  this 
definition  of  a  five-letter  word:  ‘Rouge, 
elle  porte  nos  espoirs.”  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  ‘‘armce.” — ^From  Lettres  Fran- 
faises,  February,  1943. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  a  Chinese 
translation  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica. 
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*  LA)n  Blum.  L'Histoirc  Jugera.  Mont- 
r^l.  Editions  dc  I’Arbrc.  1943.  353 
pages. — Three  parts.  The  first  comprises 
selected  articles  from  Le  Populcure,  on 
the  international  situation,  from  1932 
to  1936,  that  is  to  say  before  LxJon  Blum 
had  reached  power.  The  second  includes 
articles  and  speeches,  from  1936  to  1940, 
that  is  to  say  at  the  time  when  Blum, 
as  premier,  vice-premier,  leader  of  the 
strongest  party  in  the  country,  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  major  forces  in 
French  politics.  These  are  also  limited 
to  foreign  affairs.  The  third  part  is 
Blum’s  own  defense  before  the  Riom 
Tribunal. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  first  two 
parts.  Our  official  propagandists  would 
do  well  to  ponder  these  articles,  written 
for  a  workingmen’s  paper,  and  eagerly 
read  by  working  men.  It  is  absurd  to 
pitch  our  propaganda  on  the  level  of 
chewing  gum  advertising.  The  French 
masses  are  mature.  They  read  Jaur^s, 
Clemenceau,  Anatole  France  and  Blum. 

The  third  part  is  of  supreme  interest. 
I  almost  wish  it  had  bwn  printed  by 
itself.  At  Riom,  its  effectiveness  was 
deadly.  Thanks  to  the  fairness  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  judges — a  fine  French 
tradition,  which  goes  back  to  the  an¬ 
cient  regime — the  accused  became  an 
accuser;  and  the  moral  verdict  was  so 
obvious  that  Vichy  had  to  interrupt  the 
Riom  trial  abrupdy.  There  lingers  in 
many  American  minds  a  vague  notion 
that  the  fall  of  France  was  somehow 
due  to  the  Front  Populaire.  Whoever 
reads  these  pages  with  impartial  care 
will  dismiss  the  charge  as  absurd.  Blum, 
carried  to  power  by  a  great  wave  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  forgot  partisanship 
when  the  country  was  menaced.  He 
called  a  halt  to  social  reform;  he  offered 
to  form  a  “Sacred  Union’’;  he  started 
rearmament  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 


The  response  of  his  political  opponents 
was:  “Rather  Hider  than  Blum!’’ 

History  will  judge?  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  verdict  of  history.  Not  as  a  his¬ 
torian,  but  merely  as  a  spectator  of  the 
contemporary  scene,  I  admire  L6on 
Blum.  I  would  endorse  William  Bul¬ 
litt’s  fine  tribute,  which  prefaces  this 
book;  or  Winston  Churchill’s,  which  is 
reproduced  in  autograph  form.  But  I 
believe  that  his  apology  for  his  Spanish 
policy  is  exceedingly  weak.  He  was 
duped,  but  that  is  no  excuse.  The  policy 
was  not  his  own:  it  was  dictated  by  Eng¬ 
land;  but  a  courageous  appeal  to  Bridsh 
opinion  might  have  cleared  the  situation. 
As  a  last  resort,  he  might  have  given 
up  the  shadow  of  power,  since  he  was 
no  longer  free.  I  know  how  bitter  it 
would  have  been  for  Blum  to  resign, 
on  a  foreign  issue,  just  after  the  will  of 
the  French  people  had  been  so  clearly 
manifested.  It  would  have  seemed  a  de¬ 
sertion.  It  might  have  opened  a  civil 
war,  without  making  the  internatioiud 
problem  easier.  Sdll,  the  attitude  of  the 
“democracies”  in  the  Spanish  war,  their 
hypocritical  abandonment  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  their  refusal  to  see  what  was 
plain  for  all  eyes  to  see,  constituted  the 
final  and  most  abject  capitulation  to  the 
Axis.  It  was  more  flagrant  and  more  hu¬ 
miliating  than  the  Manchuria  and  Ethi¬ 
opia  affairs;  it  made  Munich  inevitable. 
Blum  had  sworn  he  would  never  be  a 
MacDonald;  and  on  the  home  front,  he 
was  not.  But  in  international  affairs,  he 
was  as  weak  as  water.  It  might  be  well 
for  Premiers  to  take  to  heart  old  Hor¬ 
ace’s  “Qu’il  mourfit!”  The  one  thing 
France  needs  is  a  leader  with  backbone. 
— Albert  Gu6rard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Henri  de  Kerillis.  Francois,  Void  la 
VdiUl  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
^aise.  319  pages.  $1.50. — Henri  de  Keril¬ 
lis  is  the  French  Nationalist  deputy  who, 
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alone  with  the  Conununists,  dared  to 
cast  his  vote  against  Munich.  He  rallied 
at  once  to  Gen.  de  Gaulle,  and  is  now 
leading  editorial  writer  in  the  hne 
Fighting  French  weekly,  Pour  la  Vic- 
toirel  Tliis  book  interprets  the  history 
of  France  from  the  first  sign  of  a  fatal 
fissure  in  the  nation's  morale,  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  written  with  a  passion¬ 
ate  verve  which  belongs  to  the  political 
orator  or  the  journalist  rather  than  to 
the  profession^  historian.  Yet  its  elo¬ 
quence  never  is  mere  rhetoric;  and  his 
analysis  of  the  facts  will,  I  believe,  be 
accepted  by  sober  scholars.  D.  W.  Bor- 
gan,  who  has  no  axe  to  grind,  and  who 
is  a  trained  investigator,  tells  very  much 
the  same  story. 

I  wish  France  could  be  bombarded 
with  copies  of  this  book.  To  the  present 
day,  the  French  have  not  been  told  the 
whole  truth.  They  got  only  the  Vichy 
side.  The  book  could  at  least  be  lavishly 
circulated  in  Northern  Africa.  And  we 
in  America  could  greatly  profit  by  it. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  author’s 
story  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  with  his 
present  policy  (as  of  December  1942, 
for  one  can  never  foresee  the  next  twist 
of  the  kaleidoscope.)  I  do  not  accept 
his  premises.  He  is  an  enlightened  Na¬ 
tionalist,  and  growing  more  compre¬ 
hending  with  the  swift  march  of  events; 
but  he  is  a  Nationalist  all  the  same,  that 
is  to  say,  in  my  opinion,  a  fossil  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century,  a  contemporary 
of  Mazzini  and  Kossuth.  Lyautey  said 
long  ago  that  every  European  war  was 
a  civil  war.  It  is  a  civil  war  in  which 
the  parties  are  not  defined  by  the  terri¬ 
torial  boundaries.  The  French  reaction¬ 
aries  fully  understood  the  implications 
of  that  fact,  when  they  said:  Rather  Hit¬ 
ler  than  Blum!  And  Franco  recognized 
it  most  of  all,  when  he  did  not  scruple 
to  shed  Spanish  blood  with  the  assistance 
of  Moors,  Germans  .and  Italians.  Sal¬ 
vation  will  be  secured,  not  by  restoring 
the  independent  nations^  which  belong 
to  the  world  of  yesterday,  but  by  ending 
the  civil  war.  And  the  most  humane  way 
of  doing  this  is  not  through  the  annihi¬ 


lation  of  one  party,  but  by  substituting, 
throughout  organized  Europe,  ballots 
for  bullets. — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Manfred  Kridl,  Wladyslaw  Malin¬ 
owski,  Jozed  Wittlin  Editors.  For 
Yo«r  Freedom  and  Ours.  Translation 
and  editorial  assistance  by  Ludwik 
Krzyzanowski.  New  York.  Frederick 
Ungar.  1943.  359  pages.  $2.50. — There 
was  prophetic  insight  in  the  slogan  of 
Poland’s  soldiers  who  fought  over  a 
hundred  years  ago:  “For  Your  freedom 
— and  ours.’’  They  fought  their  Czarist 
oppressors,  but  even  in  battle  they  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  Russian  people  that  they 
fought  for  Russian  as  well  as  for  Polish 
freedom. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  editors  that  the 
progressive  and  democratic  traditions 
in  Poland  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  to 
the  works  of  Polish  writers  whose  ideas, 
far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
were  highly  regarded  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  Eventually,  national  independence 
became  inseparably  linked  with  democ¬ 
racy  and  progress.  This  collection  aims 
to  give  the  American  reader  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  Polish  thought  on  moral,  cul¬ 
tural,  political,  and  social  problems,  de¬ 
signed  as  proof  that  “all  that  is  truly 
great  and  creative  in  Poland  has  ever 
been  and  is  today  moved  by  the  spirit 
of  humanism  and  freedom,  by  lil^ral 
and  progressive  ideals.”  The  editors 
make  particularly  clear  that  “To  judge 
Poland  merely  on  the  basis  of  the  foreign 
and  internal  policies  of  the  governments 
which  ruled  her  during  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  present  war  would  be  grossly 
inaccurate  and  unjust,  for  these  policies, 
which  have  received  their  full  share  of 
criticism,  were  never  supported  by  the 
mass  of  the  people.” 

The  work  contains  selections  from 
numerous  Polish  writers  as  well  as  a 
number  of  historic  documents  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  decrees,  appeals  and  nunifes- 
toes  of  political  parties. 

Since  so  little  is  known  in  this  country 
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about  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe 
(since  nearly  all  history  courses  have 
emphasized  Western  Europe — a  strange 
approach  since  the  democratic  world  of 
today  is  being  saved  by  Eastern  Europe 
from  the  Western  Germanic  barbari¬ 
ans),  the  work  is  a  welcome  contribu¬ 
tion  as  a  selection  from  writings  hardly 
accessible  even  to  a  specialist  elsewhere. 
Krzyzanowski’s  editorial  work  is  to  be 
specially  commended. — Joseph  S.  Rou- 
cek^.  Hofstra  College. 

**  Paul  Merker.  Waswird  aus  Deutsch¬ 
land?  Mexico.  El  Libro  Libre.  1943. 
56  pages.  $0.50. — This  small  book, 
whose  author  is  a  former  member 
of  the  German  Reichstag,  tries  to  give 
“the  economic  and  social  background  of 
the  numerous  crises  of  the  nazi  state 
apparatus”  and  to  analyze  “the  events 
from  Hitler’s  battle  on  the  Marne,  be¬ 
fore  Moscow,  in  1941  up  to  the  summer 
of  1942.”  Merker  succeeds  in  tracing  a 
detailed  picture  of  the  oppositional 
forces  inside  Germany.  He  describes  and 
interprets  with  great  knowledge  the 
signs  of  weakening  morale  and  of  in¬ 
dustrial  decline  which  were  making 
themselves  felt  in  the  Germany  of  1942. 

In  one  of  the  most  important  chap¬ 
ters,  Merker  answers  the  question  why 
the  German  soldier  still  fights  on  with 
seemingly  unbroken  faith.  “The  princi¬ 
pal  reason  for  the  fact  that  there  isn’t 
yet  any  open  mass  resistance  must  be 
found  in  the  deep-rooted  fear  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  German  people.”  They  are 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  a  defeat, 
and  “the  propaganda  of  Goebbels  sys¬ 
tematically  fosters  the  spirit  of  despera¬ 
tion  which  makes  the  soldier  fight  on 
with  stubborn  blind  fanaticism  and  the 
worker  keep  on  working.” — F.  C.  W. 

*  Stars  and  Sand.  Jewish  Notes  by 
Non-Jewish  Notables.  Selected  and 
edited  by  Joseph  L.  Baron.  Philadelphia. 
The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  Ainer- 
ica.  1943.  xvii-|-555  pages.  $2.50. — Leo 
Schwartz’s  fine  anthologies  are  of  the 
Jews  and  by  the  Jews;  Joseph  L.  Baron’s 


are  about  the  Jews,  but  by  Gentiles. 
Candles  in  the  Night  is  a  collection  of 
Jewish  tales  by  C^ntile  authors.  The 
present  volume  is  made  up  of  Jewish 
Notes  by  Non-Jewish  Notables.  TTie  title 
is  borrowed,  not  from  Saint  Exup6ry, 
but  from  Genesis:  “I  will  multiply  thy 
seed  as  the  stars  in  heaven,  and  as  the 
sand  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.” 

The  book  is  a  reference  work  rather 
than  a  Reader.  There  are  too  many 
snippets  by  evanescent  notabilities  for 
our  unmitigated  enjoyment.  But,  if  we 
desire  apt  quotations  to  use  in  the  eter¬ 
nal  controversy,  we  shall  find  these 
Notes  well  selected,  well  classified  and 
well  indexed.  A  convenient  tool  for  an 
unimpeachable  purpose. 

I  have  fought  antisemitism  all  my 
adult  life,  ever  since  the  Dreyfus  Case, 
which  I  like  to  consider  as  my  most 
valuable  postgraduate  course.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  as  a  friend  of  long  standing  that  I 
should  like  to  warn  Mr.  Baron  that 
Zionism  is  not  at  all  identified,  in  the 
minds  of  many  Gentiles,  with  the  cause 
of  Israel.  Zionism,  in  my  own  opinion, 
is  a  dream  of  the  Ghetto,  and  should 
disappear  with  the  Ghetto.  The  twin 
evils  we,  the  young  followers  of  Jaures 
and  Zola,  fought  in  1898  were  anti¬ 
semitism  and  racial  nationalism — which 
in  Germany  two  decades  later  were  to 
turn  into  Nazism.  Now  Zionism  is  the 
perfection  of  racial  nationalism.  And  I 
know  there  are  many  Western  Jews  who 
hold  the  same  opinion.  After  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  world  wide  experience  and 
influence,  the  spirit  of  Israel  can  not  be 
identified  again  with  a  pitifully  weak 
Levantine  state. — Albert  Guirard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

History,  Biography,  Memoirs 

*  Hector  Pedro  Blomberg.  La  dama 
del  Paraguay.  Buenos  Aires.  Edi¬ 
torial  Inter-americana.  1942.  184  pages. 
— “This  is  neither  a  history  nor  a  novel; 
it  is  merely  the  life  of  a  woman,”  the  au¬ 
thor  declares  at  the  outset.  Blomberg  is  a 
master  of  delicate  prose  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  contemporary  Argentine 
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poets.  The  “Lady  from  Paraguay”  was 
Elisa  Lynch,  an  Irishwoman  whose  life 
would  be  matter  for  a  thrilling  novel. 
Educated  in  Queen  Victoria’s  England 
and  the  France  of  the  Second  Empire, 
she  set  out  one  day  for  Paraguay,  where 
she  married  Francisco  Solano  Ldpez, 
President  of  the  Paraguayan  Republic. 
Known  as  “Madame  Lynch”  and  “La 
dama  del  Paraguay,”  she  played  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  those  bitter  days  when  Para¬ 
guay  took  the  field  against  Brazil,  Uru¬ 
guay  and  the  Argentine.  She  was  not  a 
model  of  the  virtues — she  was  arrogant, 
spiteful,  ambitious.  Nearly  all  the  studies 
of  her  present  her  in  somber  colors. 
Blomberg’s  book  makes  no  effort  to 
change  these  outlines.  But  he  approaches 
the  Irish  lady  with  sympathy  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  He  realizes  that  though 
her  influence  over  Solano  L6pez  was 
not  wholesome,  the  responsibility  for 
the  horrible  Paraguayan  War  can  not 
be  laid  at  her  door.  And  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  Elisa  Lynch  was  a  wo¬ 
man  who  needed  most  of  all  a  mentor, 
an  adviser.  She  was  terribly  alone,  in  a 
foreign  country,  removed  from  her 
normal  surroundings,  irritated  by  her 
isolation  and  with  no  check  on  her  ar¬ 
rogant  and  ambitious  instincts,  stung 
by  the  knowledge  that  she  was  despised 
and  feared  by  her  subjects.  Blomberg’s 
biography  of  her  is  ample  and  rich,  with 
emotional  touches,  as  when  he  shows 
her  to  us  entirely  alone  in  Paris,  where 
she  died,  in  her  little  apartment  on  the 
Boulevard  Pereire,  the  lonely  widow  of 
Solano  L6pez.  The  life  of  this  poor 
Irishwoman  cannot  be  judged  by  the 
standards  of  today;  we  must  keep  in 
mind  what  Paraguay  was  like  seventy 
years  ago.  This  is  the  thought  which 
runs  through  Blomberg’s  entire  book. 
— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Klaus  Mann.  AndrS  Gide  and  the 
Crisis  of  Modern  Thought.  New 
York.  Creative  Age  Press.  1943.  331 
pages.  $3.00. — Around  1920,  Claudel, 
Proust,  Valery  and  Gide,  all  four  of 
whom  happened  to  be  close  to  fifty  years 
of  age,  finally  obtained  a  fairly  wide 


recognition,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  la 
Nouvelle  Revue  Franfaise.  Before  that 
date,  only  a  handful  of  readers  had  been 
aware  of  their  significance  (Les  Nourri- 
tures  terrestres,  the  most  important 
work  of  Gide  up  to  that  time,  had  sold 
a  yearly  average  of  twenty-five  copies, 
between  1897  and  1917).  The  claims  to 
greatness  of  Claudel  and  Valery  as 
poets,  of  Proust  as  novelist,  are  obvious 
enough.  What  are  the  reasons  for  Andr6 
Gide’s  importance?  Mr.  Klaus  Mann 
has  the  merit  of  having  written  the  first 
book  in  English  which  attempts  to 
answer  that  question,  in  a  detailed  study 
of  his  various  productions,  from  the 
early  poems  to  recent  political  articles. 
Our  impression  is  that  Mr.  Mann  is  too 
uniformly  enthusiastic.  Gide  started  his 
literary  career  by  writing  verse,  but  he 
gave  it  up  long  ago.  On  that  score,  his 
achievement  is  no  better  than  that  of 
any  one  of  twenty  other  minor  Symbol¬ 
ists.  In  the  field  of  fiction,  he  is  of  course 
much  more  significant;  but  is  he  one 
of  the  great  creative  novelists  of  our 
time,  or  one  of  the  most  creative  essay¬ 
ists  on  the  possibilities  of  the  novel?  He 
wrote  a  few  tales,  and,  by  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  only  one  novel,  T he  Conterfeiters. 
No  character  in  that  very  complex  work 
is  more  important  than  Edouard,  who 
works  on  a  novel  and  writes  extremely 
interesting  notes  on  the  moral  and  tech¬ 
nical  problems  of  his  art;  the  findings  of 
the  novelist-hero  are  completed,  in  a 
quite  intricate  effect  of  mirror  reflec¬ 
tions,  by  the  publication  of  Gide’s  own 
diary  notes,  written  while  he  worked  on 
the  creation  of  his  diary-writing  novel¬ 
ist.  ...  It  is  the  critic  and  the  essayist 
in  Gide  that  are  chiefly  significant,  the 
critic  of  literature  and,  even  more,  the 
critic  of  life,  the  thoroughly  subjective 
essayist  whose  full-length  Diary  was  to 
be  his  masterpiece;  it  is  that  aspect  of 
him  which  is  too  faindy  sketched  in  Mr. 
Mann’s  book,  valuable  as  it  is  for  its 
personal  recollections  over  twenty  years 
and  its  information  on  the  activides  of 
Gide  since  1940. — Andri  Delattre. 
Wayne  University. 
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*  Blair  Niles.  Passengers  to  Mexico. 

New  York.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  1943. 
390  pages.  $3.00. — I  deliberately  wish 
to  pass  almost  unnoticed  the  way  in 
which  this  book  is  written:  its  sharp, 
spirited  humour,  the  impressionistic 
characterization  of  so  many  arresting 
human  types,  whether  lovable  or  despic¬ 
able  or  merely  pitifully  human,  because 
I  believe  the  main  burden  of  the  story 
has  not  been  sufheiendy  emphasized  by 
previous  reviewers.  Finding  the  book 
peppered  with  adventurers  of  one  or  the 
other  sex,  and  with  two  wars  rumbling 
behind  the  scenes  at  once,  the  critics  of 
Passengers  to  Mexico  have  neglected,  in 
my  opinion,  to  point  out  with  due  re¬ 
iteration  the  ominous,  the  ludicrous  and 
transcendent  psychological  discovery 
the  author  dug  out  of  her  probe  into 
the  mind  of  the  regal  class.  Absurd  as  it 
sounds,  the  mind  of  royalty,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  medieval  type  of  royalty  as 
exemplified  by  the  Hapsburgs,  still  re¬ 
mains  set  on  the  belief  of  their  divine  ap¬ 
pointment  to  rule  over  the  people.  They 
truly  learn  nothing  and  forget  nothing. 
Whether  they  are  called  Carlota  or  Zita 
they  must  find  a  ruling  “Job”  for  their 
loved  ones.  What  if  the  people  do  not 
want  them?  What  if  their  forcing  them¬ 
selves  onto  the  nation  may  cause  inter¬ 
necine  or  international  strife?  It  seems 
they  do  not  find  it  a  sufficient  objection 
to  their  scheming. 

Mrs.  Niles’  story  by  its  picaresque 
overtones  almost  obscures  its  own  mes¬ 
sage,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  projects  that 
historical  finding  forward  right  over 
present  times  and  problems.  With  the 
infallible  instinct  of  their  brood,  tyran¬ 
nical  rulers  see  to  it  that  similar  regimes 
to  their  own  grow  and  prosper  wherever 
there  is  a  faintly  favorable  prospect.  So 
Napoleon  III  Joined  with  the  Bourbon 
Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Austrian  Haps- 
burg  in  wishing  a  deeply-dyed-in-the- 
wool  monarchy  for  Mexico.  The  man 
Maximilian  did  not  know  a  thing  about 
the  country,  its  language  and  the  ways 
of  life.  To  me  the  worst  feature  of  such 
minds  is  not  their  barefaced  assumption 


that  they  will  always  find  in  themselves 
the  right  answer  to  all  problems,  but 
their  low  estimate  of  those  who  are  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  royalty.  History  gives 
them  a  sharp  answer  from  time  to  time, 
but  it  is  plain  from  what  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  now  that  they  never  learn. 
Granting  that  the  poor  deluded  man 
who  thought  himself  a  better  ruler  of 
Mexico  than  the  native  Mexican  Juirez, 
met  his  fate  with  fortitude  and  quiet 
dignity,  the  everlasting  monstrosity  of 
their  political  notions  is  none  the  less 
damnable  and  dangerous.  —  Ernesto 
Montenegro.  New  York  City. 

^  Roger  Picard:  Les  Salons  UtUraires 
et  la  SociStS  Fran^aise,  1610-1789. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  363  pages.  $2.00. 
— An  excellent  example  of  what  the 
French  call  haute  vulgarisation,  which 
is  something  distinctly  better  than  popu¬ 
larisation.  A  book  addressed  to  the  well- 
educated  reader  who  is  not  a  specialist. 
The  author  himself  is  a  distinguished 
economist  and  sociologist  rather  than  a 
literary  historian.  But  a  sociological 
background  is  a  far  better  preparation 
for  the  study  of  the  Salons  than  a  purely 
philological  one. 

M.  Picard  takes  the  Salons  at  their 
best,  i.e.  during  the  classical  age,  from 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  to  the  “Sanc- 
tuaire”  of  Madame  Necker.  Of  course, 
there  always  will  be  a  “dernier  salon”; 
and  the  origins  of  that  delightful  insti¬ 
tution  might  be  sought  long  before  the 
XVIIth  century,  in  the  Courts  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  Provence  or  Champagne.  The 
classical  salon,  however,  is  a  unique 
blend.  In  a  strictly  hierarchized  society, 
it  transcended  castes  without  abolishing 
them;  it  admitted  bourgeois  not  only  to 
membership,  but  to  leadership.  It  com¬ 
bined  respect  for  rank  with  a  deeper 
loyalty  to  the  intellect.  The  balance  was 
hard  to  preserve,  and  occasionally  broke 
down,  as  Voltaire  found  out.  But  for 
two  centuries,  it  was  maintained  through 
the  mediating  virtue  of  courtesy. 

When  station,  wealth  and  art  live  in 
worlds  asunder,  and  can  not  come  to 
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terms,  the  result  may  be  a  rich  chaos, 
but  it  is  not  a  civilization.  There  never 
will  be  a  genuine  ^lite  until  a  meeting- 
ground  is  again  provided  for  all  forms 
of  excellence,  from  cuisine  and  decora¬ 
tion  to  science  and  poetry.  This  thought 
is  no  idle  speculation  at  the  moment 
when  our  task  is  to  reconstitute  Euro¬ 
pean  democracy. — Albert  Stan¬ 

ford  University. 

^  Hermann  Rauschning.  TrompSs  par 
Hitler.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942. 
257  pages.  |1.50. — Hermann  Rau^h- 
ning  established  his  reputation  as  an 
enemy  of  Hitler,  after  first  serving  in 
the  National  Socialist  Ranks,  with  his 
two  volumes.  The  Revolution  of  Nihil¬ 
ism  and  The  V oice  of  Destruction.  Since 
the  publication  of  these  books  others 
have  followed  at  almost  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  The  English  edition  of  the  present 
work  was  more  properly  tided  T he  Con¬ 
servative  Revolution,  following  the  term 
employed  by  the  Austrian  poet,  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal.  The  Conservadve 
Revolution  is  supposed  to  be  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  National  Socialism. 

Mr.  Rauschning’s  new  work  covers 
a  vast  framework,  not  always  with  clar¬ 
ity,  it  must  be  confessed.  He  traces  out 
the  so-called  conservadve  revoludon  in 
contrast  with  the  “German  Revoludon,” 
outlines  the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  and  tells  “what  we 
hoped  from  National  Socialism.”  It 
seems  clear  throughout  the  volume  that 
though  the  author  is  opposed  to  Na- 
donal  Socialism,  he  has  no  clear  concep- 
don  of  democradc  processes,  thanks  to 
his  background  of  Prussian  conserva¬ 
tism,  or  of  any  other  alternative  to  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism.  A  sample  of  his  ideol¬ 
ogy  may,  perhaps,  be  gained  from  p. 
246,  where  he  notes  that  we  have  en¬ 
tered  into  a  period  of  history  in  which 
“the  utopi;is  and  the  doctrines  are  de¬ 
stroying  each  other” — which  is  no  doubt 
true.  But  it  is  not  clarifying  to  add:  “It 
is  only  after  their  total  disappearance 
that  we  will  be  able  to  build  a  truly 
conservative  order  in  realizing  the  syn¬ 


thesis  of  all  the  tradidonal  historical 
forces.  We  are  in  the  process  of  liquidat¬ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  nationalism,  social¬ 
ism,  radonalism  and  liberalism  and  of 
tracing  the  frontiers  within  which  these 
doctrines  may  produce  a  salutary  effect 
on  our  life.” 

It  may  be  true  enough  that  only  with¬ 
in  an  ever-developing  historical  frame¬ 
work,  the  continuity  of  which  is  never 
broken,  shall  we  be  able  to  make  “an 
end  of  revolution”  and  find  soludons 
to  the  problems  of  orderly  progress  for 
all  peoples.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  Mr. 
Rauschning  will  prove  to  be  the  philoso¬ 
pher  of  that  period. — Harry  N.  Howard. 
Miami  University. 

*  Sigrid  Undset.  Return  to  the  Future. 

New  York.  Knopf.  1942.  251  pages. 
$2.50. — A  personal  account  by  one  of 
the  world’s  foremost  literary  figures  of 
her  own  escape  from  Nazi-dominated 
Norway.  She  admits  that  Norway  was 
temporarily  paralyzed  with  incredulous 
amazement  at  the  attack,  but  she  warm¬ 
ly  denies  Leland  Stowe’s  charges  that 
the  country  accepted  the  situation  with¬ 
out  a  fight.  As  the  Nazis  pressed  north¬ 
ward  Madame  Undset  managed  to  keep 
just  a  litde  ahead  of  them,  and  eventual¬ 
ly  she  succeeded  in  slipping  over  the 
border  into  Sweden. 

She  gives  a  delightful  picture  of  the 
Swedish  people  and  their  life.  Personally 
the  Swedes  were  most  generous  and 
helpful  and  the  author  seems  to  have 
no  resentment  at  all  on  the  score  of  the 
official  aloofness  and  neutrality  of  their 
government.  From  Sweden  she  went  on 
to  Moscow  and  then  across  Siberia  to 
Vladivostok.  At  this  stage  Madame 
Undset’s  kindliness  and  tolerance  suf¬ 
fered  a  letdown.  She  paints  one  of  the 
most  dismal,  depressing  pictures  of  life 
in  Soviet  Russia  that  I  have  ever  run 
across.  It  is  a  practically  unrelieved  re¬ 
cital  of  poverty,  filth,  disease,  and  gloom. 

By  way  of  contrast  her  account  of  life 
in  Japan  is  thoroughly  attractive.  She 
herself  admits  that  she  was  probably 
too  ready  to  welcome  any  change  from 
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the  Russian  scene  to  be  properly  de¬ 
tached  regarding  the  Japanese.  To  bal¬ 
ance  the  picture  she  is  sharply  critical  of 
their  government  and  its  policies.  From 
Japan  she  crossed  the  Pacific  to  the 
United  States  where  she  has  since  re¬ 
mained.  She  concludes  with  some  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  war  and  the  future  of 
Europe. — J.  H.  University  of 

Oklahoma. 

Literature 

*  Istoria  russl(oy  liter atury.  Volume  V. 

Utcratura  pervoy  poloviny  XIX  vel{a. 
Moskva-Leningrad.  Akademia  nauk 
SSSR.  1941. 435  pages.  23  rubles. — This 
is  volume  5  of  the  ambitious  “History 
of  Russian  Literature”  planned  by  the 
Institute  of  Literature  of  the  USSR 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  survey, 
for  the  early  half  of  die  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  a  collecuve  undertaking  by  a 
group  of  experts,  each  one  dealing  with 
some  special  phase  or  author.  The  for¬ 
mat  of  the  book  is  imposing,  and  the 
numerous  portraits  and  facsimiles  add 
to  the  sumptuous  aspect  of  the  edition. 
The  war  has  probably  postponed  the 
publicadon  of  further  volumes. 

Judging  from  the  sections  and  chap¬ 
ters  of  this  volume,  the  scale  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  is  comprehensive.  Beginning  with  a 
general  discussion  of  the  social-political 
background  of  Russia  at  the  end  of  the 
XVIIIth  and  the  early  XIXth  century, 
the  survey  takes  up  journalism  and  lit¬ 
erary  tendencies  during  the  first  two 
decades  preceding  the  blossoming  forth 
of  Alexander  Pushkin.  This  preliminary 
stage  of  modern  Russian  literature  is  not 
without  interest  for  the  student  of  lit¬ 
erary  tendencies.  The  chapters  on  Ka¬ 
ramzin  and  the  Sentimentalists,  on  the 
literary  groups  of  the  time,  on  the  satir¬ 
ists  and  fable-writers,  notably  Krylov, 
on  the  comedy  of  the  period,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  Griboyedov’s  masterpiece,  finally 
on  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Push¬ 
kin,  such  as  Batyushkov  and  Zhukov¬ 
sky,  and  the  forerunner  of  Gogol,  Nar- 
ezhny,  are  scholarly  and  vivid.  The  book 


is  a  high  credit  to  Soviet  literary  re¬ 
search. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
California. 

*  L.  A.  Willoughby,  Editor.  Goethes 
Urfaust  und  Faust,  Fragment.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Blackwell.  1943.  10  s.  6  d.  net. — 
Amongst  the  texts  appearing  in  the 
Blackwell  series,  the  present  volume 
stands  out  particularly  as  the  fruit  of 
profound  scholarship  and  mature  judg¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  presents  a  most  vivid  and  readable 
essay  on  Goethe’s  first  version  of  the 
great  dramatic  poem.  The  author 
touches  the  heart  of  the  subject  in  the 
words:  “In  Faust  Goethe  has  formulat¬ 
ed  the  problem  which  has  exercised 
mankind  since  the  Reformation  and  the 
Renaissance  together  destroyed  the  out¬ 
ward  harmony  of  mediaeval  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  The  author  points  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  problem  of  artistic  creation,  giving 
an  especially  fine  and  subtle  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Goethe’s  increasing  attachment. 
In  the  Introduction  he  discusses  the 
genesis  of  the  Urfaust  and  Goethe’s  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  further  Richardson’s 
Pamela  and  the  influence  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  on  Faust,  and  of  the  folksong  on 
Gretchen.  Here  he  points  to  the  artistic 
fusion  of  naturalism  and  poetry  and  to 
the  lyrical  tone  of  the  drama.  TTie  chief 
point  of  the  Introduction  deals  with  the 
transition  from  the  Urfaust  to  the  Frag¬ 
ment.  It  becomes  evident  that  the  short 
scenes  of  the  Urfaust  expand  to  more 
visual  ones  in  the  Fragment,  betraying 
here  a  hint  of  the  perfected  harmony 
they  were  later  to  achieve.  The  author’s 
view  that  the  Urfaust,  or  at  least  the 
Gretchen  tragedy,  was  conceived  as  a 
whole,  is  convincing,  but  one  may  find 
it  more  difficult  to  agree  to  the  remark 
that  “the  pact  scene  may  well  have  been 
completed  in  Frankfurt,”  for  this  pact 
scene  is  full  of  contradictions  and  may 
well  belong  to  a  later  period. 

Though  short,  the  bibliography  gives 
a  good  selection,  embracing  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  works  on  the  subject.  The  great  at¬ 
traction  of  this  edition  lies  in  the  fact 
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that  its  painstaking  research  is  coupled 
with  a  peculiarly  sensitive  approach  to 
the  Faust  problem,  which  makes  this 
study  for  ail  its  meticulous  and  scholarly 
detail  really  fascinating. — August  Gloss. 
University  of  Bristol. 

Fiction 

*  Demetrio  Aguilera  Malta.  La  isla 
virgen.  Guayaquil.  Vera.  1943.  313 

pages.  15  and  30  sucres. — Aguilera 
Malta  has  done  it  again.  Using  the  same 
locale  as  in  Don  Goyo,  the  mangrove 
swamps  off  Ecuador’s  coast  at  2°  S.,  he 
writes  another  outstanding  novel  of  the 
down-trodden  Indians  and,  this  time,  of 
a  white  man,  brought  up  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Guayaquil  and  Spain’s  culture, 
who  tries  to  possess  the  virgin  island 
and  ends  by  succumbing  to  “ella,”  the 
island. 

One  would  think  that  after  a  diet  of 
Vordgine,  DoHa  Bdrbara,  and  other 
Green  Hell  stories,  no  white  man  would 
dare  pit  his  strength  against  the  tri¬ 
umphing  forces  of  Nature,  but  here,  in 
the  person  of  Nestor,  is  one  more  victim. 
The  unforgettable  figure  of  the  novel, 
however,  is  the  Indian  mayordomo 
Guayamabe.  He  lets  both  the  violence  of 
nature  and  the  insane  ideas  of  the  whites 
pass  over  him,  with  an  impressive  “Esti 
bien,  patr6n,”  but  he  can  set  out  a  cot¬ 
ton  plantation  or  overcome  a  tigre  with 
bare  hands  when  necessary. 

In  a  preliminary  study.  Prof.  A.  F. 
Rojas  speaks  of  the  Ecuadorean  literary 
school  of  “denunciation  and  protest.’’ 
However,  Aguilera,  even  while  protest¬ 
ing,  looks  upon  the  situation  as  fated. 
Death  rewards  those  who  strive  against 
nature.  Some  perish  by  malaria,  others 
by  animal  attacks,  and  one  by  a  bullet 
from  a  jungle-crazed  human. 

Here  is  a  four  star  novel  for  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  best  literature  from  south 
of  the  Rfo  Grande. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Jos^  Maria  Benitez.  Ciudad.  Mexico. 
Porrua.  1942.  249  pages.  $3  m.-n. — 

A  thirteen  year  old  boy  with  an  ailing 
family,  who  stands  in  line  all  night  for 


rationed  bread,  who  tends  the  car  of  a 
revolutionary  officer  while  he  enjoys 
himself  in  a  brothel,  who  runs  with  the 
hoodlums  of  a  Mexican  city  upset  by 
hordes  of  soldiers,  and  who  fails  as  bill 
collector  because  his  tender  heart  won’t 
let  him  get  tough  with  defaulting  debt¬ 
ors,  is  the  peg  on  which  are  hung  po¬ 
etically  expressed  word-pictures  of  the 
struggle  between  2^pata  and  Carranza 
in  1915. 

The  beautiful  style  and  forceful  fig¬ 
ures  explain  in  part  why  this  volume, 
in  many  ways  a  typical  “novel’’  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution,  won  the  Lanz 
Duret  prize  offered  by  the  newspaper 
El  Universal,  in  1941. 

Watching  their  money  disappear,  the 
youthful  protagonist  and  his  father  try 
to  eke  out  a  living  by  selling  vegetables 
while  soldiers  rob  and  plunder.  He  at¬ 
tends  a  meeting  of  the  revolutionists 
and  even  follows  the  army  for  a  brief 
while,  but  he  sees  the  futility  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  book  ends,  as  it  begins, 
with  the  easy-going  youngster  looking 
down  at  the  city  from  the  window  of 
his  poor  tenement  and  hoping  for  bet¬ 
ter  times. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Max  Dickmann.  Los  frutos  amargos. 

Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1941.  238 
pages.  $3.00.  m.-n. — ^This  novel  is  the 
latest  in  print  by  its  talented  author, 
who  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires  on  Au¬ 
gust  8,  1902.  Gente  and  Madre  AmSrica 
are  his  best  known  previous  novels.  Los 
frutos  amargos  is  divided  into  four  long 
sections,  the  first  and  third  being  named 
Reca,  and  the  second  and  fourth  Ana, 
after  the  leading  characters.  Reca  is  a 
boy  of  humble  origin  who  goes  through 
life  with  good  humor,  meeting  various 
situations  with  courage  and  without  too 
much  initiative.  Ana  is  Argentine  by 
birth,  but  of  English  origin.  Her  father, 
and  more  particularly  his  English  asso¬ 
ciates,  show  the  snobbery  and  superior¬ 
ity  complex  which  would  tend  to  keep 
the  girl  from  ever  being  thoroughly  an 
Argentine.  Nevertheless,  attraction  for 
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the  land  of  her  birth  does  seem  to  influ¬ 
ence  her  more  and  more,  until  the  end 
of  the  book  finds  her  united  to  Reca  and 
to  Argentina.  This  development,  how¬ 
ever,  is  traced  in  anything  but  a  ro¬ 
mantic  and  sentimental  manner. 

Although  the  author  is  too  artistic 
to  indulge  in  blatant  propaganda,  one 
can  discern  in  the  novel  a  sympathy  for 
the  humble  and  the  downtrodden.  The 
artistic  effect  is  divorced  largely,  but  not 
perhaps  entirely,  from  the  story  and 
from  the  author’s  social  viewpoint.  It  is 
produced  by  concrete  scenes  wherein  the 
reader  is  brought  face  to  face  with  Ar¬ 
gentine  reality, — life  in  a  drug  store,  the 
daily  routine  of  a  truck  driver  on  the 
Rosario  and  Cdrdoba  routes,  and  the 
somber  lives  of  transplanted  English¬ 
men,  devoted,  even  with  a  certain  un¬ 
shakable  integrity,  to  cultivation  of  the 
ego,  commercial  exploitation  and  alco¬ 
hol.  The  failure  of  these  Englishmen 
to  sympathize  with  the  people  among 
whom  they  work  might  be  taken  as  a 
warning  by  some  who  read  the  book,  al¬ 
though  the  author  may  be  acquitted  of 
preaching  a  sermon. 

Dickmann’s  technique  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  Gide  and  Proust,  and 
more  particularly  to  that  of  Aldous  Hux¬ 
ley.  Surely,  however,  his  succession  of 
natural  scenes  from  real  life  provokes 
comparison  with  Dostoevski  and  Pio 
Baroja.  His  simplicity  of  style  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  rhetoric  also  remind  this  re¬ 
viewer  of  similar  qualities  in  Baroja,  al¬ 
though  he  has  no  intention  of  suggest¬ 
ing  imitation. — John  Van  Horne.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

*  Ferenc  Kormendi.  Juniusi  hH\oz- 
nap.  London.  Sylvan  Press.  1^3. 
105  pages. — “Weekday  in  June”  is  the 
first  Hungarian  novel  to  be  published 
in  England  in  the  Hungarian  language. 
It  initiates  a  series  of  books  to  be  written 
by  prominent  Hungarian  exiles,  poets, 
scholars,  novelists  in  England,  for  a 
series  whose  common  title  is  What 
about  Hungary?  This  first  volume  re¬ 
ports  in  the  frame  of  a  short  novel  on  a 


political  scene  that  has  as  yet  rarely  been 
covered  in  contemporary  literature.  It 
gives  a  heart-rendingly  bitter  picture  of 
prewar  Hungary  during  the  period  of 
the  Nazi  infiltration,  and  of  contamina¬ 
tion  and  corruption  in  Budapest,  the 
capital.  It  deals  particularly  with  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  Hungarian  Jews  who,  al¬ 
though  Jews,  were  among  those  who 
most  fervently  professed  the  old  Magyar 
creed:  “Extra  Hungariam  non  est  vita.” 
It  tells  the  story  of  an  average,  decent 
young  white-collar  worker  between 
morning  and  night  of  one  stifling  June 
day,  the  last  day,  as  it  chances,  of  his 
short  and  uneventful  existence.  The 
morning  finds  him  with  his  emigration 
papers  safely  folded  in  his  wallet,  ready 
to  say  a  last  farewell  to  everything  he 
has  hitherto  lived  and  cared  for,  before 
he  begins  the  harsh  experience  of  exile. 
The  evening  finds  his  mangled  body  on 
the  pavement  in  front  of  the  synagogue 
where  he  has  sought  religious  consola¬ 
tion  in  his  sadness  and  perplexity.  The 
hand  grenades  of  the  anti-&mitic  “Ar¬ 
row-Cross”  gang  have  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  the  worshipers  as  they  left  the  Sabbath 
service. — Kormendi’s  book  is  based  on 
a  newspaper  item  reporting  an  occur¬ 
rence  in  his  home  city  in  the  year  1939. 
A  few  curt  lines  have  inspired  him  to 
the  production  of  a  book  which  forceful¬ 
ly  portrays  a  counter-revolution  built  on 
racial  animosities  that  were  present  long 
before  the  advent  of  Hitlerism.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  the  book  would  be 
welcomed  by  many  readers  in  this  coun¬ 
try. — Mrs.  Gisella  Selden-Goth.  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York. 

*  Vladimir  Pozner.  Deuil  en  24 
Heures.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1942.  331  pages.  $1.50. — In  composing 
this  volume  M.  Pozner  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  by  Le  Feu  of  Henri  Bar- 
busse.  L^sely  linked  incidents  rcf'.ect- 
ing  the  chaos  of  the  situation  ofler  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  retreat  from  Bel¬ 
gium  as  seen  in  the  experiences  of  small 
groups.  The  hero,  if  hero  there  is,  is 
suspected  of  being  an  agitator  for  the 
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Popular  Front.  Officers  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence:  the  one  specimen  who 
figures  prominently  is  a  nincompoop 
whose  chief  concern  is  his  personal  com¬ 
fort.  The  privates  have  lost  all  respect 
for  their  ranking  superiors,  but  show 
heroic  devotion  to  duty.  They  pilot  a 
camion  through  every  conceivable  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  south  of  France  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  are  carrying  worthless 
documents  half  a  century  old.  Three 
men  have  driven  a  tank  from  la  Meuse 
under  orders  to  join  in  the  “Bataille  de 
la  Loire.”  On  their  arrival  they  are  fired 
upon  by  French  soldiers  awaiting  in¬ 
structions  as  to  how  to  blow  up  a  bridge 
mined  by  the  vanished  engineer  corps. 
The  tank,  with  gasoline  exhausted,  is 
left  to  rust  in  a  field,  but  first  the  men 
dump  their  ammunition  into  the  river. 
Tragic  visions  of  roads  encumbered  by 
fleeing  civilians  add  much  to  the  realism 
of  the  narrative.  Amateurs  of  slang  may 
garner  a  small  dictionary  from  these 
pages. — Bcnj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

*  Isidoro  Sagii^.  Banco  ingUs.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1942.  184  pages. — 
This  book  carries  the  subtide  “relatos 
de  mar.”  It  was  awarded  first  prize  in 
the  Losada  contest  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sociedad  Argentina  de 
Escritores.  It  is  a  book  of  real  merit.  Its 
tide  refers  to  a  great  sand-bank  located 
in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  abreast  of  Monte¬ 
video.  Sagii^s  describes  it  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  “This  bank  has  been  called 
a  ship  cemetery.  The  greater  number  of 
the  vessels  which  are  buried  in  its  sand 
went  aground  in  the  calm,  cloudy 
weather  which  precedes  a  storm.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  masts  and  parts  of  hulls 
which  remain  unburied  for  years,  thrust 
out  as  memorials  of  past  tragedies.”  The 
narrator  sees  in  this  bank  a  symbol  of 
the  dramadc  marine  atmosphere  of  his 
book.  The  story  is  divid^  into  two 
parts.  The  first,  which  takes  the  form  of 
an  autobiography,  is  cut  into  short  chap¬ 
ters,  and  is  the  part  of  the  work  which 
is  more  closely  related  to  the  dde.  The 


second  part,  in  our  opinion  the  more  im¬ 
portant,  consists  of  a  dozen  short  sea- 
tales.  One  feels  that  the  author  of  these 
tales  is  a  modern  writer  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word — thoroughly  human,  agile, 
a  skillful  psychologist.  He  has  the  art 
of  moving  the  reader  with  the  soberest 
and  simplest  technique.  A  fine  example 
of  this  ability  is  the  cuento  entitled  Una 
mujer  blanca.  This  is  the  first  book  by 
this  author,  who  is  the  son  of  a  Basque 
sailor. — Gastdn  Figueira,  Montevideo. 

*  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez.  Una  mujer 
sola  contra  el  mundo.  Buenos  Aires. 
AJ^.A.  Club  del  Libro.  Amigos  del 
Libro  Americano.  1942.  245  pages. — ^A 
sort  of  biographical  novel  about  that 
charming,  gifted  and  unhappy  Peru¬ 
vian,  Flora  Tristan  (1803-1844).  She 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  Peruvian  fam¬ 
ilies,  but  was  herself  born  in  France 
where  she  spent  most  of  her  short  life. 
She  was  married  to  a  brute  who  perse¬ 
cuted  and  even  wounded  her.  In  1833 
she  made  a  voyage  to  Peru,  the  only 
woman  passenger  in  a  small  ship.  Her 
wealthy  Peruvian  relatives  snubb^  her. 
Back  in  Paris,  she  embarked  upon  a 
short  meteoric  career  as  writer  and  lec¬ 
turer.  She  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Socialists  Fourier  and  C3wen,  and  in  her 
work.  Union  Ouvribre,  urged  the  labor¬ 
ers  of  France  to  unite.  She  died  prema¬ 
turely  in  Bordeaux,  where  the  workers 
collected  funds  to  erect  a  tombstone  in 
the  rr.emory  of  this  predecessor  of  So¬ 
cialism;  the  inscription  bears  the  words 
Libert^,  Egalit^,  Fraternity,  Solidarity. 
Flora's  grandson  was  the  famous  revo¬ 
lutionary  painter,  Paul  Gauguin.  The 
story  is  vividly  and  interestingly  told. — 
Alfred  Werner.  New  York. 

^  Franz  Werfel.  Fine  blast blaue  Frau- 
enschrift.  Buenos  Aires.  Estrellas. 
1941.  155  pages. — The  original  title  of 
this  story,  as  the  manuscript  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Library  of  Congress  re¬ 
veals,  was  April  im  Oktober,  which  is 
now  the  heading  of  the  first  chapter. 
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The  unsteady,  changing  weather  of  a 
Central  European  April  should,  appar> 
ently,  serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  unsetded 
mind  and  mood  of  a  man  who  has  just 
celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthday,  the  Oc¬ 
tober  of  his  life.  He  is  a  high  ranking 
official,  Sef{tionschef,  i.c.,  department 
chief,  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  of 
post-war  Austria.  Fortunate  circum¬ 
stances  and  social  gifts  have  won  him  an 
admired  life  and  paved  his  way  to  a 
brilliant  career.  His  origin,  however,  in 
a  lower  social  class  has  left  its  trace  and 
produced  an  uncertainty  in  many  a  deli¬ 
cate  situadon  which  sometimes  causes 
him  to  overcompensate  his  feeling  of  in¬ 
feriority.  Thus  he  offends  the  minister 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  a  professor  for  the  medi¬ 
cal  faculty,  not  so  much  because  he  op¬ 
poses  on  principle  the  “racial”  argu¬ 
ments  brought  up  against  a  famous 
scholar  in  favor  of  an  insignificant  can¬ 
didate,  as  merely  to  prove  his  superior¬ 
ity  over  his  contemptible  colleagues. 

Thus  it  also  happens — and  that  is  the 
essence  of  the  story — that  he  suspects 
himself  to  be  the  father  of  an  eighteen- 
year-old  boy  when  he  receives  a  letter 
on  his  birthday,  a  letter  written  by  a 
woman’s  hand,  in  pale  blue  ink,  in  which 
an  erstwhile  love  of  his  student  days 
asks  a  tavor  of  him  in  behalf  of  a  young 
man.  As  we  learn  on  one  of  the  last 
pages  of  the  book,  he  is  in  error;  but 
by  leaving  the  reader  in  uncertainty  the 
author  has  full  opportunity  to  enlarge 
on  the  weakling’s  struggle  with  conven¬ 
tion  and  life  and  his  hero’s  not  quite 
outspoken  feelings  without  having  to 
face  the  problem  of  his  extrication  from 
the  difficulties  of  a  possible  fatherhood. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  action  is  a  minor 
detail  of  this  little  gem  among  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  author’s  works;  a  pastel 
painting  of  post-war  Austria  with  its  in¬ 
ternal  conflicts,  partly  due  to  Hitlerism, 
which  already  throws  its  shadows  over 
the  unhappy  country;  a  charming  pic¬ 
ture,  also,  of  Vienna,  with  its  suburbs 
embedded  in  green  'hills  covered  with 
vineyards,  of  the  city  and  its  “society” 


in  the  brilliant  Opera  House,  and  of 
that  quaint  old  square  with  its  ancient 
Gothic  church  and  the  baroque  palace 
which  houses  the  Ministry  of  l^uca- 
tion.  A  building  under  whose  roof  this 
reviewer  worked  for  almost  two  decades. 
— Max  Lederer.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  V.  Yan.  Chinghiz  Khan. — Baty. 

Moskva.  Ogiz.  1942.  280  and  432 
pages.  7.50  and  10  rubles. — This  histori¬ 
cal  novel  received  the  Stalin  award  for 
the  first  volume  of  what  promises  to  be 
a  trilogy  dealing  with  the  13th  century 
invasions  of  Ghengis  Khan  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  The  author  is  typical  of  Soviet 
historical  novelists,  who  are  scrupulous¬ 
ly  faithful  to  historical  facts,  no  matter 
how  far  their  imaginative  fiction  may 
lead  them.  V.  Yan  is  a  beginner,  which 
is  at  times  evident  in  his  groping  en¬ 
deavors  to  fuse  fact  and  fiction.  But  he  is 
possessed  of  a  feeling  for  the  past,  which 
enables  him  to  reconstruct  remote  events 
vividly,  without  sacrificing  either  the 
truth  or  the  suspense  of  a  fascinating 
story. 

The  first  volume  covers  the  latter 
years  of  Ghenghiz  Khan,  to  his  death. 
The  second  volume  is  chiefly  given  over 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Russian  land  by 
the  grandson  of  Ghenghiz,  the  “Daz¬ 
zling”  Baty,  or  Batu  Khan.  Although 
each  of  the  volumes  is  an  independent 
unit,  they  compose  a  logical  sequence 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Mongol  state  and 
its  policy  of  world  conquest.  The  author 
marshals  before  us  not  only  the  leaders 
in  their  savage  splendor,  but  also  the 
low  masses  and  the  middle  classes  of 
Central  Asia,  and  the  primitive  tillers 
of  the  soil  of  early  Russia.  We  are  thus 
given  a  clear  picture  of  life  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  vertically  as  well  as  hori¬ 
zontally. 

One  cannot  escape  the  analogy  with 
our  present  day.  TTie  then  Fiihrer  was 
just  as  illiterate,  superstitious,  arrogant, 
and  victim  of  an  inferiority-superiority 
complex  as  our  contemporary  Ghenghiz. 
Like  Hider,  the  Mongol  conqueror  was 
able  to  back  his  dream  with  a  superior 
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military  machine  and  a  totalitarian 
organization,  into  which  he  drew  the 
subjected  states.  Again,  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  terrorizing  effect  of  the  aggres¬ 
sor’s  alleged  invincibility  lasted  as  long 
as  his  opponents  were  disunited  and 
faint-hearted.  The  author  repeatedly  il¬ 
lustrates  the  courage  of  the  common 
masses,  their  power  of  endurance  and 
resistance,  their  heroic  unselfishness  and 


unflinching  loyalty  to  their  land  and  its 
freedom.  In  the  second  volume  we  are 
shown  many  scenes  of  Russian  suffering 
and  bravery  that  might  have  been  cited 
from  current  newspapers.  The  behavior 
of  the  Mongol  conquerors  is  not  any 
more  inhuman  than  that  of  their  twen¬ 
tieth  century  disciples,  the  Axis  super¬ 
men. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
California. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Bool{s  in  French,  see  ""Head-Liner/') 


^  James  F.  Broussard.  Louisiana  Cre¬ 
ole  Dialect.  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana 
State  University  Press.  1943.  134  pages. 

.$2.00. — A  real  charm  emanates  from 
the  reading  of  Louisiana  Negro  Dialect 
(misnamed  Creole).  This  French  lan¬ 
guage,  adapted  to  the  linguistic  habits 
of  the  Senegalese  slaves  who  were 
brought  to  French-speaking  lands  of 
America,  becomes  poetic  in  a  manner 
that  reminds  one  of  Aucassin  et  Nico- 
lette.  A  much  greater  proportion  of 
vowel  sounds  adds  to  its  musical  quali¬ 
ties;  and  the  syntax,  at  once  differing 
from  and  defying  all  the  involved  gram¬ 
matical  traditions  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  lends  a  feeling  of  candor,  of  sin¬ 
cere  simplicity  and  also  of  nostalgia.  Of 
all  the  documents  assembled  in  this 
book,  the  most  highly  interesting  and 
expressive  of  this  nostalgic  atmosphere 
are  the  poems  of  an  old  slave  who  had 
learned  to  read  and  write  “in  a  mys¬ 
terious  way.”  These  |X)ems  were  found 
in  his  meager  belongings  after  his  death. 
They  are  most  romantic  when  they  ex¬ 
press  a  Negro’s  love  for  Julie;  and  his 
affliction  when  Marie  dies 

Little  bird,  what  are  you  doing? 

You  jump,  you  sing? 

Don’t  you  l^now  that  Marie  is  no 
more?  . . 


They  are  lyrical  when  they  defend  the 
Negro  who  faces  hanging  for  having 
killed  Gros  Jean  who  stole  his  wife;  or 
when  they  brood  over  the  Negro’s  color: 

""Why  didn't  the  Good  Lard  ma\e  me 
white? 

I  can  do  all  my  Master  does 
I  can  love  harder  than  he 
/  can  shoot  sharper  than  he 
And  I  die  riper  than  he 
I  can  do  all  my  Master  does 
Why  didn’t  the  Good  Lard  makj:  me 
white?” 

The  folklore  of  proverbs,  medical 
prescriptions,  superstitions  and  tales  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  book  is  pardy  French  and 
partly  of  genuine  African  source.  To 
these.  Professor  Broussard  has  added  a 
number  of  La  Fontaine  Fables  translated 
into  Negro  dialect  by  him.  He  was  en¬ 
tirely  qualified  to  do  this  since  he  had 
spoken  the  creole  dialect  exclusively  up 
to  the  age  of  seven,  having  learned  it 
from  his  nurse.  A  short  grammatical 
and  phonetic  introduction  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  all  to  understand  and  appreci¬ 
ate  the  texts. — Pierre  Delattre.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Lucien  Lortie.  Bibliographique  ana- 
lytique  de  I’oeuvre  de  I'abbi  Arthur 
Maheux,  prScidSe  d'une  biographie. 
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Quebec.  Privately  published.  1942.  159 
pages. — Lucien  Lottie  is  a  Quebec  law¬ 
yer,  and  in  1941  he  secured  a  diploma 
from  the  young  (established  1937)  Li¬ 
brary  School  of  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
treal.  This  systematic  bibliography  of 
the  work  of  a  distinguished  Canadian 
religious  leader,  philologian,  educator 
and  historian,  was  the  document  which 
won  him  his  diploma,  with  honors.  A 
record  of  so  varied  and  useful  a  body 
of  writing  as  that  of  the  Abb^  Maheux 
makes  a  valuable  reference  work,  and 
M.  Lottie  has  done  the  work  systematic¬ 
ally,  thoroughly  and  accurately.  So  con¬ 
scientious  and  mechanical  a  cataloguer 
has  he  become  that  his  introductory 
biography  of  this  fine,  human  person¬ 
ality  is  merely  another  list  of  facts  and 
dates.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  and 
doubtless  profitable  to  have  some  color 
in  this  part  of  the  work. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Julien  Benda.  La  Grande  Epreuve 
des  DSmocraties;  Essai  sur  les  Prin- 
cipes  D^ocratiques,  leur  Nature,  leur 
Histoire,  leur  Valeur  Philosophique. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^ise.  1941. 
224  pages.  $1.50. — ^The  supreme  test, 
for  democracies,  is  the  ordeal  of  war. 
They  hate  war;  they  are  handicapped 
in  preparing  for  war  and  in  conducting 
war.  TBcy  arc  exposed  to  a  double  dis¬ 
aster:  military  defeat,  or  (and)  a  dic¬ 
tatorship. 

Benda  believes  Jiat,  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  democratic  principles  arc  able  to 
stand  the  test.  His  book  is  admirably 
thought  out,  perhaps  a  little  pedantic  or 
scholastic  in  the  divisions  and  subdivis¬ 
ions.  Unfortunately,  his  plea  comes  a 
litdc  late.  We  arc  all  fighting  for  de¬ 
mocracy  today,  and  pledged  to  its  tri¬ 
umph.  The  problems  which  are  still 
vexing  us  are  not  quite  those  upon  which 
Benda  insists. 

Nothing  could  be  more  French  in 
pattern  than  this  litde  treatise:  it  is 
lucid,  logical  to  a  fault,  yet  passionate. 
No  American  would  dare  to  write  a 
book  on  democracy  with  so  few  concrete 
facts  and  so  many  ideas.  But,  of  its  aus¬ 


tere  kind,  it  is  a  work  of  art.  And 
Benda  deserves  our  respect:  “un  clcrc 
qui  n’a  pas  trahi,”  an  intellectual  firm 
in  his  faith,  and  with  a  fine  sense  of 
social  responsibility.  There  arc  many 
kinds  of  Frenchincss:  “le  College  de 
France  n’est  pas  loin  de  la  rue  de  la 
Huchcttc.” — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Abb^  Arthur  Maheux.  Propos  sur 
rEducation.  Quebec.  Librairie  de 

I’Action  Catholique.  1941.  259  pages. 
$1.00. — A  professor  at  Laval  University 
offers  us  here  a  survey  of  the  history  of 
education  in  Canada,  in  a  subdued,  dig¬ 
nified  style,  supplemented  with  a  few 
pages  of  comparison  of  child  education 
in  various  countries,  particularly  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  book 
deals  mainly  with  Canadian  educational 
problems,  with  the  importance  of  par¬ 
ent-teacher  co-operation,  and  it  stresses 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  There  are  also  biographies  of 
outstanding  educators  in  Queb^  and  a 
description  of  a  number  of  libraries,  mu¬ 
seums,  and  similar  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  The  most  important  of 
the  essays,  in  the  opinion  of  the  review¬ 
er,  arc  the  character  sketches  of  the 
Canadian  educators  and  the  history  of 
the  Quebec  Seminary. — Tatiana  Boldy- 
reff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

*  Jean  Gottmann.  Les  Relations  Com- 
merciales  de  la  France.  Collection 

“France  Forever.”  Montr^l.  L’Arbrc. 
1942.  211  pages. — An  excellent  survey 
for  the  general  public.  France,  without 
proclaiming  autarchy  as  a  goal,  was 
husbanding  her  well-balanced  resources, 
and  was  almost  self-sufficient.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  preserve  that  equilibrium, 
however,  she  was  compelled  to  adopt  a 
protectionist  policy,  which  gready  raised 
the  cost  of  production.  France’s  exports 
were  to  a  large  extent  articles  of  luxury. 
And  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  was 
pardy  compensated  by  investments 
abroad,  and  by  profits  from  the  tourist 
trade.  These  condidons  have  been  de- 
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stroycd  by  the  war.  Their  immediate 
restoration  is  not  to  be  expected.  A  pure¬ 
ly  “Imperial”  policy  is  not  the  remedy, 
for  many  of  France’s  possessions  lie  in 
equal  trade  areas.  M.  Gottmann  does 
not  pay  sufficient  attention,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  to  a  new  departure:  the  integration 
of  France  with  the  economy  of  a  United 
Europe.  The  “New  Order”  proclaimed 
by  the  Nazis?  Exactly  the  reverse,  for 
in  a  free  and  united  Europe,  there  will 
be  no  “masters”  with  a  monopoly  of 
the  key  industries,  and  no  “serfs” — till¬ 
ers  of  the  soil  and  entertainers. — Albert 
Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Tryphosa  Bates-Bacheller.  UAme 
d'une  Reine.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1942.  292  pages.  $2.75. — Louise-Marie 
de  Gonzague,  a  seventeenth  century 
French  duchess,  attained  the  unique 
distinction  of  marrying  two  successive 
kings  of  Poland.  She  was  married  in 
1648  to  King  Vladislas  IV  in  order  to 
enhance  French  influence  in  Warsaw. 
Her  inconsiderate,  uncouth,  unlovable 
husband  soon  died;  it  was  her  good  for¬ 
tune  then  to  consummate  in  marriage 
a  love  relationship  with  the  Cardinal 
who  resigned  his  cardinalate  to  become 
King  John  Casimir.  It  was  a  happy  mar¬ 
riage,  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  in  1667. 

Mme  Bates-Bacheller  keeps  politics, 
wars  and  intrigues  subordinate  to  her 
theme,  the  story  of  Louise-Marie.  The 
author  is  an  American  expatriate  with 
many  connections  with  the  French  no¬ 
bility.  Her  bibliography  is  brief  and 
poorly  constructed.  Her  book  lacks  suffi¬ 
cient  dates  and  similar  apparatus  for  re¬ 
lating  her  biography  to  popularly  known 
events.  She  does,  however,  tell  her  story 
effectively.  She  shows  her  strength  as  a 
writer  particularly  in  the  handling  of 
such  episodes  as  her  heroine’s  long,  cold 
trip  to  Warsaw  and  her  meetings  with 
her  lover  John  Casimir.  Indeed,  she  cre¬ 
ates  in  her  readers  the  feeling  of  reading 
an  historical  novel  rather  than  a  biogra¬ 
phy.  Her  book  draws  our  attention  to 
an  important  country  which  we  should 


know  better  than  most  of  us  do,  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  a  little-known  episode  of 
European  history,  and  presents  its  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  manner  which  is  a  relief  from 
over-dated,  over-factual  studies. — Gar¬ 
land  Downum.  Mercer  University. 

^  Serge  Fleury.  Talleyrand ^  Maitre 

Souverain  de  la  Diplomatie.  Mont¬ 
real.  Editions  Variet^s.  1942.  262  pages. 
$1.25. — Many  books  about  Talleyrand 
are  dangerous,  especially  at  the  present 
time.  This  one  is  perfectly  harmless.  It 
is  easy,  chatty,  comfortably  slipshod,  full 
of  anecdotes  and  witticisms.  One  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
book,  are  devoted  to  Talleyrand  et  les 
Femmes;  but  only  two  pages  to  Madame 
de  Talleyrand,  the  most  egregious  mis¬ 
take  of  the  supreme  diplomat.  There  are 
some  French  books  that  arc  definitely 
Frcnchy. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Francois  Mauriac.  he  JeudiSaint. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Americ  Edit.  161 
pages. — The  original  Paris  edition  of 
this  book  was  copyrighted  in  1931.  he 
JeudiSaint  represents  the  gateway  of 
spirituality  through  which  one  must  ap¬ 
proach  the  great  vista  of  Mauriac’s  lit¬ 
erary  achievement.  It  is  a  simple  expo¬ 
sition  of  his  belief  in  the  Eucharist  and 
is  particularly  addressed  to  non-Catho- 
lics.  With  humility  and  persuasiveness 
he  champions  the  Divine  madness  of 
love,  of  which  Holy  Thursday  is  the 
glowing  example,  as  against  Uiat  dis- 
cipleship  of  nature  which  culminated  in 
the  pagan  appeals  of  Nietsche’s  Zara- 
thustra.  Mauriac  is  neither  a  mystic  nor 
a  theologian  but  he  writes  from  a  great 
intensity  of  religious  experience  and 
from  a  profound  awareness  of  those 
spiritual  realities  that  lie  back  of  images 
and  symbols. — W.  A.  W. 

*  W allace  Fowlic.  La  pureti  dans  I* art. 

Montreal.  L’Arbrc.  1941.  149  pages. 
— The  five  essays  which  compose  this 
volume  ( he  secret  du  chant,  Mallarmi, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  Gide,  he  roman  franfois)  of- 
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fer  a  lyrical  and  spiritual  message  inter¬ 
woven  with  critical  views.  A  few  admir¬ 
able  pages  on  T.  S.  Eliot  make  the  read¬ 
er  very  desirous  that  the  style  of  Mr. 
Fowlie  were  less  obscure  than  it  gener¬ 
ally  is,  or  that  a  more  sustained  and 
richer  poetic  density  should  warrant  his 
cryptic  manner  of  expression. — Andri 
Delattre.  Wayne  University. 

*  Paul  G6raldy.  Tot  et  mot.  Montreal. 

Les  Editions  Vari6t6s.  1942.  144 

pages. — The  title  page  of  this  volume 
carries  the  name  of  the  publisher  Stock 
in  Paris,  but  it  was  printed  in  Montreal 
last  April.  This  delicate  and  authentic¬ 
ally  French  collection  of  love-poems, 
some  of  them  stardingly  true  and  all  of 
them  marvels  of  virtuosity,  appeared 
first  in  1913,  and  was  extremely  success¬ 
ful  both  in  and  out  of  France.  It  has 
been  translated  into  several  other  lan¬ 
guages;  there  is  an  English  version  by 
Joseph  T.  Shipley,  dated  1923.  One  won¬ 
ders  why  the  collection  has  been  re¬ 
printed  in  these  troubled  times.  Perhaps 
it  was  to  remind  the  world  that  there 
was  a  France,  only  a  little  while  ago, 
who  had  lost  many  of  her  illusions, 
which  was  a  pity,  but  who  remained 
subtle  and  supple  and  charming. — 
R.  T.  H. 

*  Armand  Godoy.  BrSvimre.  Lyons  et 
Paris.  Emmanuel  Vitte.  1941.  142 

pages. — Another  volume  in  the  spirit  of 
Ite,  Missa  est,  Les  Litanies  de  la  Vierge, 
Le  Drame  de  la  Passion,  etc.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  suggests  a  priest’s  breviary 
or  a  book  of  religious  meditations.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  author’s  dear 
friends,  Francis  Jammes  and  O.  V.  de 
L.-Milosz,  whom  he  calls  divine  instru¬ 
ments  through  which  Christ  conde¬ 
scended  to  manifest  to  him  the  way  of 
True  Love. 

The  prevailing  tone  is  of  melancholy 
longing  for  the  Infinite,  and  as  he  read, 
the  words  of  St.  Augustine  came  con- 
standy  to  the  mind  of  this  reviewer: 
“Fecisti  nos  Domine,  ad  Tc,  et  inquiet- 
um  est  cor  nostrum  donee  requiescat  in 


Te” — ^Thou  madest  us  for  Thyself,  O 
Lord,  and  our  heart  is  resdess  imdl  it 
repose  in  Thee.  (St.  Aug.  Conf.  Bk.  I, 
1). — Andrew  A.  Zaccagnino.  Fordham 
University. 

*  Fernand  Verhesen-Gaudy.  Passage 
de  la  Terre.  Bruxelles.  Les  Arts 

Graphiques.  1940.  56  pages. — Two  doz¬ 
en  poems  in  free  verse  on  human  suffer¬ 
ing  and  the  vanity  of  life.  The  poet’s 
symbolic  tapestries,  whose  backgrounds 
arc  the  seasons,  the  night,  eternity,  and 
the  human  heart,  arc  pervaded  by  mysti¬ 
cism  tempered  by  subdued  pessimism. 
And  they  reveal  the  ominous  shadow 
which  is  Belgium’s  cruel  fate. — F.  F. 

*  Rcn6  Benjamin.  Le  printemps  tragi- 
que.  Paris.  Plon.  1941.  263  pages. — 

The  “tragic  spring’’  is  the  period  of  the 
German  invasion  of  France,  in  1940.  The 
book  is  dated  from  a  village  near  Tours, 
and  the  climax  of  the  story  is  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  that  city  by  the  Germans.  These 
presumably  authentic  memories  of  a 
painful  period  are  padded  into  a  more 
or  less  conventional  novel  with  the  help 
of  an  erode  episode  and  some  agile  Gal¬ 
lic  characterizations  of  rural  types.  Sev¬ 
eral  characters  are  given  to  a  type  of 
moralizing  with  which  Thomas  Mann 
has  made  the  gcncradon  familiar,  but 
Rene  Benjamin  is  too  good  a  French¬ 
man  ever  to  risk  becoming  tedious.  His 
book  is  more  or  less  synthetic,  but  it 
reads  well. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Maurice  Constantin  -  Wcycr.  Le 
Maitre  de  la  route.  Geneve.  Atar. 
1941.  33  francs. — Pascal  Dubois,  son  of 
a  small  town  shopkeeper,  develops  the 
Wanderlust  and  lives  an  accidcntcd  life. 
After  serving  as  an  apprentice  to  a  black¬ 
smith  near  his  home,  he  emigrates  to 
Peru  to  become  a  laborer.  He  makes  a 
difficult  trip  by  foot  to  Argentine.  There, 
he  helps  build  up  a  successful  Messagers- 
Express.  As  a  result  of  difficuldes  with 
his  partner  he  extricates  himself  from 
this  business  and  returns  to  France, 
where  he  gets  on  dll  he  becomes  the 
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leading  industrialist  of  France.  Ad¬ 
vancement  in  his  career  necessitates  the 
abandonment  of  his  idealism,  the  brib¬ 
ery  of  public  officials  and  the  mediation 
of  former  mistresses.  Frustrated  in  his 
desire  for  an  heir,  marital  life  brings  dis¬ 
appointments.  His  final  achievement, 
the  construction  of  the  African  Rail¬ 
road,  is  marred  by  the  blunders  of  the 
engineer  Orliac  and  an  unfortunate  ac¬ 
cident.  The  road  completed,  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  settles  down  to  aid  his  wife  in 
caring  for  their  adopted  children. — The 
author  oiUn  homme  se  penche  sur  son 
passi  is  not  always  careful  of  his  style, 
but  he  often  shows  a  Balzacian  aptness 
in  character  portrayal. — Virgil  A.  War¬ 
ren.  Carson-Newman  College. 

^  Georges  Duhamel.  Suzanne  et  les 
jeunes  hommes.  Montreal.  Editions 
de  TArbre.  (United  French  Book  Center. 
175  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City.) 
1940.  283  pages.  $1.50. — ^This  is  vol¬ 
ume  Nine  of  the  Pasquier  chronicles.  It 
did  not  become  available  in  the  United 
States  until  two  years  after  publication. 
...  In  a  moment  of  disillusionment 
Suzanne  Pasquier,  an  actress,  abandons 
her  theatre  and  takes  refuge  in  the  ro¬ 
mantic  environment  of  a  musical  family 
where  three  admiring  young  men  of  ar¬ 
tistic  talent  constitute  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion.  But  the  call  of  the  make-believe 
world  is  too  strong  for  her  to  be  held 
in  a  world  of  semi-make-believe.  As  in 
a  number  of  Duhamel’s  novels,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  psychological  action,  but  we 
find  it  here  almost  wholly  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  bourgeois  preoccupations.  The 
spot  of  his  heroine’s  delightful  sojourn 
must  be  as  romantic  as  anything  in  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  Her  life  here  is 
also  theatrical  and  the  circumstances  of 
her  dramatically  emotional  return  to  the 
stage  are  therefore  not  surprising. — 
W.  A.  W. 

*  Robert  Goffin.  Sabotages  dans  le 
del.  New  York.  La  Maison  Fran- 
gaise.  1942. 222  pages. — This  time,  Nazi 
secret  agents  do  their  dirty  work  in  a 


Canadian  training  camp  for  parachut¬ 
ists,  a  number  of  whom  fall  to  their 
death  without  apparently  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  open  their  ’chutes.  The  mys¬ 
tery  is  solved  by  the  Belgian  detective 
Merchandon,  collaborating  with  the 
Montreal  police  department.  (He  might 
take  pointers  in  subtlety  from  his  com¬ 
patriot,  Agatha  Christie’s  Machiavellian 
Hector  Poirot)! 

The  plot  is  cleverly  conceived  but  the 
author  too  often  digresses  from  the  story 
and  refers  to  characters  and  situations 
featured  in  preceding  books  with  which 
the  reader  is  not  necessarily  familiar. — 
Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

^  Colette  Henri-Ardel.  PScheuse  d’- 
dmes.  Paris.  Plon.  1941.  209  pages. 
— A  posthumous  work  by  a  novelist 
who  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation 
during  her  life-time  and  whose  novels 
appealed  particularly  to  jeunes  fllles  and 
vieilles  dames.  She  died  January  6,  1938. 

This  volume  gives  an  account  of  the 
mission  for  underprivileged  children, 
“La  Zone,’’  which  the  author  conducted 
for  years  with  the  greatest  patience,  de¬ 
votion  and  unselfishness.  Reine  Abar- 
banne,  “la  pccheuse  d’ames,’’  is  a  noble 
figure  who  after  many  struggles  finds  se¬ 
renity  as  a  final  compensation  for  her 
renunciation  of  human  happiness.  The 
difficult  beginnings  at  La  Chaumiere, 
the  Christmas  parties,  the  “War  of  the 
Roses’’  waged  with  the  rival  Protestant 
mission,  the  blessing  of  the  bell  by  the 
Archbishop,  the  conversion  of  Reine’s 
friend  Roberta,  are  told  with  tenderness 
and  emotion.  But  various  incidents,  as 
for  example  the  love  scenes,  arc  treated 
with  an  artificial  naivete  which  borders 
on  melodrama.  Insipid  images  and 
metaphors  diminish  the  merit  of  a 
touching  story  which,  told  naturally, 
could  have  been  very  appealing. — J. 
Henri  Amiel.  Loyola  University. 

*  Francois  Hcrtcl.  Mondes  ChimSri- 
ques.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1940. 
153  pages. — ^Thesc  dcfdy-writtcn  sketch- 
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cs  show  many  of  the  qualities  of  wit  and 
whimsy  found  in  the  essays  of  Hilaire 
Belloc,  whom  M.  Hertel  occasionally 
suggests  in  attitude,  manner  or  subject- 
matter.  Most  of  them  reflect  the  opinions 
and  improvisations  of  “Charles  Lepic,” 
a  French  Catholic  born  of  a  Jewish  father 
in  New  Zealand.  There  are  literary, 
philosophical  and  devotional  moods  and 
a  number  of  first-rate  contes.  The  imag¬ 
inary  history  of  Canada  after  Mont¬ 
calm’s  victory  over  Wolfe  will  interest 
many,  but  all  who  seek  graceful  style 
and  nimble  wit  in  these  days  of  wrath 
will  find  here  at  least  a  few  moments  of 
pleasure  to  reward  them.  May  the  report 
of  Lepic’s  departure  in  the  last  chapter 
prove  an  error  and  may  the  author  give 
us  more  of  his  imaginary  worlds.  There 
is  never  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing  writ¬ 
ten  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic. — Alfred 
Galpin.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

*  Claude  Jan.  Ceux  de  la  cave.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1939. 247  pages. — A  realistic 

portrayal  of  human  misery  somewhere 
in  Northern  France,  before  1914:  a 
mother  with  her  seven  children,  no  food, 
no  fire,  no  light,  the  father  drunk  all 
day;  smugglers  and  crime;  the  hypocrisy 
and  coldheartedness  of  the  well-to-do 
people  in  a  litde  provincial  town. 
Through  an  excellent  use  of  local  popu¬ 
lar  speech  and  a  remarkable  mastery 
of  the  psychology  of  rudimentary  per¬ 
sonalities,  the  author  strikes  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  Walloon  lower  depths  the  true 
and  pathetic  accent  of  life. — Andri  De- 
lattre.  Wayne  University. 

*  Valentin  Mandelstamm.  Rendez¬ 
vous  d  Lisbonne.  New  York.  Bren- 

tano’s.  1942.  162  pages.  75  cents. — ^What 
would  happen  to  the  world  of  detective 
stories  if  ladies  should  suddenly  refuse 
to  wear  pearl  necklaces, — ^the  true  and 
the  imitation — for  the  reason,  say,  that 
they  are  but  ancient  symbols  of  slavery, 
and  in  any  case,  it  being  a  pity  to  hide 
a  lovely  throat  underneath  cancerous 
grains  from  the  bowels  of  oysters?  Elim¬ 
inate  also,  for  excellent  reason  (bore¬ 


dom)  Rex  Stevens,  American  amateur 
detective,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  “cour- 
eur,”  not  after,  but  from  women;  Ger¬ 
aldine  de  Young,  beautiful,  twenty-five, 
unkissed — in  love  at  first  sight.  Also 
Murphy,  the  burly  detective,  who  al¬ 
ways  guesses  wrong;  the  mysterious  fel¬ 
low  with  the  enormous  spectacles;  Per- 
cival,  the  over-faithful  secretary  (the  vil¬ 
lain,  as  you  certainly  surmised);  the 
American  middle-aged  business  man 
who  goes  to  bed  early,  and  his  wife,  who 
likes  to  dance  with  questionable  charac¬ 
ters  (but  of  course,  nothing  happens, 
God  forbid,  since  the  book  is  to  be  read 
by  the  whole  family,  including  Aunt 
Minnie);  and  what  have  you  left  of 
Rendez-Vous  d  Lisbonne?  Nothing! 
Neither  excitement,  nor  suspense,  and 
who  cares  about  the  denouement — the 
necklace  back  to  the  owner  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Rex  Stevens  to  Geraldine  de 
Yoimg  in  the  most  gallant  of  American 
traditions — ^“C’est  que  desormais  ce 
petit  dejeuner,  tons  les  matins  de  votre 
vie,  vous  allez  le  prendre  avec  moi,  vous 
entendez,  tons  les  matins  de  votre  vie.” 
And  she  answers,  les  yeux  baiss6s,  “Je 
vois,  Je  vois.  .  .  .” 

And  it  is  a  pity,  for  Monsieur  Mandel¬ 
stamm  has  a  good  ear,  can  turn  a  phrase, 
and  probably  has  a  sense  of  humor. 
Why,  then,  should  he  try  to  imitate  Hol¬ 
lywood  stories,  class  C,  and  add  one  more 
bucketful  of  muddy  water  to  the  vast 
eternal  Niagara  of  banalities? — Paul 
Eldridge.  New  York  City. 

*  Adolphe  Nantel.  La  Terre  du  Hui- 
tihme.  Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Arbre. 
1942.  190  pages.  $1.00. — ^This  is  pri¬ 
marily  the  story  of  a  city-bred  youth 
who,  after  a  term  in  jail,  finds  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  serenity  in  the  Canadian 
woods  as  clerk  for  a  Laurentian  lumber 
concern.  Restored  in  health  and  morale, 
his  redemption  culminates  in  a  happy 
marriage  and  life  on  a  section  of  land 
wrested  from  the  forest. — The  most 
charming  feature  of  the  book,  however, 
is  the  sensitive  description  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  nature  and  wild  life  into 
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which  the  characters  merge.  It  will 
cause  the  reader  to  heave  a  nostalgic 
sigh  for  the  peace  of  that  remote  vast¬ 
ness.  The  fact  that  the  author  spent 
many  years  in  the  Canadian  woods 
among  lumberjacks,  trappers  and  farm¬ 
ers,  has  served  him  well  in  their  por¬ 
trayal  in  this  refreshing  novel. — Ger¬ 
maine  A.  Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Marie  Rett6.  Les  Fils  de  Mammon. 

Montreal.  L’Eclaireur.  188  pages. — 
Frankly  contemptuous  of  the  money- 
loving  American  middle  class,  this  is  a 
caricature  of  life  in  this  country.  Fre¬ 
quent  rather  awkward  turns  of  phrasing 
remind  us  that  the  author  is  not  Fran- 
faise  de  France.  A  colorless  narrative, 
with  no  real  action,  smacking  strongly 
of  the  newspaper  “funnies”  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  of  the  magazines.  Arti¬ 
ficially  held  together,  like  a  paper  pat¬ 
tern  basted  in  a  hurry,  the  bmk  is  flat 
and  unconvincing,  trite  and  superficial. 
— Tatiana  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

*  Roger  Vercel.  La  Clandestine.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1941.  253  pages.  21 
francs. — Roger  Vercel  is  recognized  as 
the  master  of  sea-lore  today.  Here  two 
stirring  stories — La  Clandestine  (a  girl 
stowaway  on  an  Iceland  smack)  and 
Lames  Sourdes  (the  treachery  of  the 
ocean  and  the  blunt  honor  of  Breton 
fishermen),  which  combine  adventure 
with  incisive  characterization,  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Torcheurs  de  Toiles  (memo¬ 
ries  of  the  not  too  distant  days  of  sail 
and  wind).  Tlie  uninitiated  may  regret 
the  absence  of  a  glossary — the  author 
has  only  scorn  for  landlubbers — but  all 
can  follow  the  dramas  as  they  unroll. 
Lames  Sourdes,  in  which  the  “surprise 
ending”  has  been  artfully  prepared,  is 
the  most  successful.  A  second  reading 
will  amply  reward  those  interested  in 
technique.  Sentimentality  is  taboo 
among  these  hardy  tars,  but  they  have 
their  own  code  of  honor  which  admits 
of  no  compromise.  Who  wins  their  sym¬ 
pathy  must  earn  it  by  100%  perform¬ 


ance.  M.  Vercel  appears  as  a  stern  ideal¬ 
ist,  with  his  feet  firmly  planted  in 
reality.  Heroism  is  everywhere  today 
and  we  almost  take  it  for  granted:  here 
it  appears  in  stark  simplicity,  without 
a  shadow  of  sophistication  or  self-con¬ 
sciousness. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 


“On  the  ‘practical’  side,  it  is  .  .  .  in¬ 
credible  that  the  importance  of  foreign 
language  study  by  young  Americans — 
even  during  the  war — should  not  be 
widely  recognized  in  an  era  which  is 
more  and  more  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  ‘air  age,’  and  in  which  physical  bar¬ 
riers  between  nations  have  disappeared 
— a  ‘contracting  world,’  in  which  it  is 
freely  prophesied  that  New  York  will 
be  only  eighteen  hours  distant  from 
Buenos  Aires,  or  Santiago,  or  Cairo,  or 
Moscow.  Is  it  expected  that  communica¬ 
tion  with  and  post-war  business  opera¬ 
tions  in  lands  of  such  different  cultures 
can  be  maintained  in  English  alone?  Or 
by  sign  language?  Young  Americans 
now  in  our  schools  will  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  to  play,  all  over  the  world,  in 
the  post-war  period;  to  play  it  effectively 
they  will  need  many  languages — not 
only  the  ‘common’  languages,  but  the 
‘uncommon’  ones  as  well.” — ^Henry 
Grattan  Doyle,  in  Hispania,  May,  1943. 

“In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  marked  tendency  among  the  Yiddish- 
ists  to  recognize  the  bilingual  foundation 
of  Jewish  culture,  and  accordingly,  more 
elements  of  Hebrew  are  being  brought 
into  Yiddish.  The  children  are  taught 
to  use  a  familiar  Hebrew  word  instead 
of  a  Jewish  word  of  Germanic  or  Sla¬ 
vonic  origin  even  if  the  latter  is  in  com¬ 
mon  usage,  and  Hebrew  as  a  language 
is  taught  in  the  high  schools.” — Melech 
Epstein,  in  Contemporary  Jewish  Rec¬ 
ord,  June,  1943. 

“The  parvenus  of  learning  exhibit  the 
same  vulgarities  as  those  of  money.” — 
Paul  Eldridge. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  “Head-Liners”) 


*  J.  M.  £)ouglas  and  Al.  Lome.  Divry's 
Spanish-English  and  English-Span- 

ish  Dictionary.  New  York.  D.  C.  Divry, 
Inc.  (240  West  23d  St.)  1942.  536 
double-column  pages.  Maps.  $1.75. — 
Here  is  a  new  Spanish-English  diction¬ 
ary  that  deserves  rather  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Built  on  lines  that  make  it  possible 
to  slip  it  into  the  narrowest  coat-pocket 
(just  a  trifle  too  wide  for  your  vest- 
pocket),  it  nevertheless  appears  to  handle 
the  every-day  vocabulary  almost  as  well 
as  any  other  Spanish-English  dictionary 
on  the  market  (it  has  far  fewer  learned 
words,  scientific  and  technical  words, 
than  Appleton’s).  Based  apparently  on 
an  entirely  independent  study  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  two  languages,  it  has 
attained  great  economy  of  space  largely 
by  omitting  words  whose  meaning  is 
perfectly  obvious,  like  “amatividad,” 
“magnificentisimo,”  and  the  like  (we 
have  been  studying  the  situation  a  little 
and  we  can  see  how  it  could  have  pruned 
such  words  much  further  without  seri¬ 
ous  loss.  We  believe  it  has  pointed  the 
way  for  even  greater  concision).  Be¬ 
sides  its  excellent  dictionary  sections,  it 
has  synopses  of  grammar,  lists  of  ir¬ 
regular  verbs,  excellent  studies  of  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes,  lists  of  abbreviations, 
phonetic  transcription  for  the  pronunci¬ 
ation  of  English,  and  various  special 
tables.  Its  handling  of  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Spanish  vowels  is  not  very  illu¬ 
minating  (“a  sounds  like  a  in  asi{^, 
father,”  “o  rounds  like  o  in  cord,  ford, 
tobacco”),  but  the  job  has  never  yet 
been  done  successfully.  We  have  noticed 
few  errors,  but  some  words  are  out  of 
place  in  the  alphabetical  listings. — 
H.K.  L. 

*  Adolfo  de  Hostos.  Indice  hemero- 
bibliogrdfico  de  Eugenio  Maria  de 

Hostos,  1863-1940.  San  Juan,  Puerto 


Rico.  Comisidn  pro  Celebracidn  del 
Natalicio  de  Hostos.  1940.  756  pages. — 
The  amazing  Puerto  Rican  thinker, 
educator  and  publicist  Eugenio  de  Hos¬ 
tos  was  one  of  the  most  influential  lead¬ 
ers  Latin  America  has  produced,  and  his 
influence  extended  into  many  fields  and 
affected  several  other  countries,  Santo 
Domingo,  Cuba,  Chile,  as  directly  and 
specifically  as  his  own.  Puerto  Rico  and 
Spanish-speaking  America  arc  jusdy 
proud  of  him,  and  the  centenary  of  his 
birth  was  celebrated  by  all  the  American 
republics.  Booths  Abroad  carried  (Vol¬ 
ume  XIV,  pages  124ff.)  a  condensation 
of  Muna  Lw’s  address  at  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  on  that  occasion.  A  kins¬ 
man  of  the  great  liberal  leader,  who  is 
Official  Historian  of  Puerto  Rico,  has 
compiled  this  painstaking  bibliography, 
which  consists  of:  (1)  a  section  listing 
books,  articles  and  other  printed  refer¬ 
ences  to  Hostos;  (2)  a  section  listing 
books,  articles,  letters  and  other  writings 
by  Hostos;  (3)  an  iconography,  listing 
all  “art”  (in  the  generous  journalistic 
sense)  of  which  Hostos  is  the  theme. 
This  last  section  includes  between  two 
and  three  hundred  items. — H.  K.  L. 

K  Juana  Manrique  de  Lara.  Manual 
del  bibliotecario.  Mexico.  Publica- 
cioncs  de  la  Secretaria  de  Educacidn 
Publica.  1942.  241  pages. — Sta  Man¬ 
rique,  graduated  from  a  Library  School 
in  Mexico  and  with  extra  study  at  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  has  prepared 
a  book  of  great  value  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  librarians  who  want  to  use  a  work¬ 
able  system  to  keep  their  books  in  order 
and  available.  The  author  follows  a 
book  from  the  moment  it  arrives  at  the 
library  to  be  entered  in  the  book  of  ac¬ 
quisitions,  through  its  cataloging  (using 
the  Dewey  Decimal  System  with  cer¬ 
tain  changes)  to  its  place  on  the  shelves. 
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Also  she  supplies  help  in  translating 
names  from  one  language  to  another. 

This  is  one  more  proof  of  the  new 
attitude  toward  libraries  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  With  this  volume  a  beginner  could 
learn  the  essentials  of  maintaining  a 
library.— IP.  K,  /. 

^  Dr.  Juan  Vic6ns.  Como  se  organiza 
una  biblioteca.  Mexico.  Altante. 
1942.  106  pages. — A  very  brief  intro¬ 
ductory  guide  to  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  small  public  library. 
The  major  portion  is  devoted  to  an  out¬ 
line  and  index  of  the  Dewey  Decimal 
Classification.  While  the  work  is  too 
sketchy  to  be  of  much  practical  value 
in  the  actual  performance  of  library 
processes,  it  does  approach  the  subject 
in  the  light  of  present  day  practice.  To 
that  extent  it  is  a  useful  addition  to  li¬ 
brary  literature  in  Spanish. — L.  S.  Dut¬ 
ton.  Miami  University. 

^  Adolfo  Men6ndez  Samara.  Breviario 
de  psicologia.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1941. 
318  pages.  $5.00  m.-n. — A  systematized 
exposition  of  the  teaching  of  psychology, 
dwelling  in  particular  on  the  structural 
psychology  of  personality  and  its  intrin¬ 
sic  powers.  This  is  a  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  field  carefully  analyzed  and 
solidly  annotated  with  authentic  refer¬ 
ences.  Written  in  a  clear,  matter-of-fact, 
direct  style.  An  index  would  make  this 
book  even  more  serviceable. — Tatiana 
Boldyreff.  Batde  Creek  Michigan. 

*  Dr.  Heinz  Woltereck.  El  hombre 
un  milagro.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1942.  279  pages.  25  pesos. — Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Spanish  translation  of  Alexis 
Carrel’s  El  hombre  un  desconocido, 
Zig-Zag  offers  a  Spanish  version  by 
Luis  Briones  Carvajal  of  a  German 
work.  Overlooking  the  fault  that  it  con¬ 
tains  too  much  propaganda  for  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  German  science,  one  finds  it  an 
excellent  33-chapter  treatise  on  man,  his 
body  and  his  acts.  Brains,  nerves,  stom¬ 
ach,  “Our  Twelve  Senses,”  why  we 
laugh  and  cry,  why  we  get  old,  glands. 


— those  details  about  which  people  are 
curious  arc  here  discussed. 

The  last  few  chapters  deal  with  the 
man  of  the  future.  Even  with  experi¬ 
ments  on  artificial  cells  and  Lindbergh’s 
artificial  heart,  the  author  docs  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Science  can  ever  make  an 
artificial  human  being. 

The  translator  and  his  consultant.  Dr. 
Candiani  Herrera,  have  brought  the  vol¬ 
ume  down  to  date  and  give  much  of  it 
a  Chilean  application  by  footnotes  on 
such  matters  as  vitamins  and  modern 
theories  of  cures  of  mental  diseases  and 
of  inheritance,  along  with  amusing 
Chilean  pseudo-science  as  exemplified  in 
folk  sayings. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Isidoro  Ruiz  Moreno.  El  Derecho 
intemacional  publico  ante  la  corte 
suprema.  Buenos  Aires,  imprenta  de  la 
Universidad.  1941.  xxii-j-373  pages. — 
A  scholarly  and  distinguished  study  by 
a  recognized  authority  in  the  field  of 
international  law.  It  is  a  survey  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  involving  the 
principles  of  public  international  law. 
The  North  American  lawyer  will  be 
struck  with  the  similarity  in  its  method 
to  the  orthodox  style  of  commentaries 
written  by  our  own  scholars  dealing 
with  our  own  law.  There  arc  the  same 
analytical  approach,  the  same  reliance 
on  specific  decisions  with  the  statutory 
or  constitutional  or  doctrinal  material 
merely  treated  as  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  jurisprudential  structure  is 
erected,  the  same  citation  of  particular 
decisions,  the  same  discussion  of  the 
cases,  and  the  same  critical  evaluation 
of  the  decisions  and  of  the  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  judges  in  support  of  them 
in  the  light  of  “principle”  and  of  doc¬ 
trinal  discussion.  Perhaps  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  variance  is  a  tendency  to  ignore 
the  facts  of  particular  cases,  or,  at  least, 
either  not  to  set  them  forth  at  all  or  not 
in  the  same  detail  that  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  author  would  be  likely  to  do.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  reason  for  this  is  the  civil  law 
concept  that  the  particular  case  does  not 
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create  a  binding  precedent,  which  makes 
the  facts  less  important  than  the  doc¬ 
trinal  discussion  contained  in  the  opin¬ 
ion.  The  North  American  lawyer  will 
find  it  interesting,  also,  that  the  author 
has  followed  the  course  of  decision  in 
the  federal  courts  of  this  country  by 
way  of  affording  a  comparison  between 
the  course  of  decision  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  upon  similar  problems.  There  is  a 
very  striking  similarity  of  result  upon 
most  subjects,  and,  indeed,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  extracts  quoted  by  our 
author,  the  Argentine  court  cites  with  a 
frequency  gratifying  to  our  national  es¬ 
teem  the  opinions  of  our  courts  and  of 
our  scholars  in  international  law.  I  fear 
that  the  profession  in  this  country  does 
not  have  a  corresponding  acquaintance 
with  either  the  course  of  decision  or  the 
legal  scholarship  of  our  sister  republic. 
To  those  who  may  be  moved  in  part  to 
widen  their  acquaintance  with  such 
matters,  as  well  as  to  embark  upon  that 
study  of  international  law  recommended 
to  the  rank  and  hie  of  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion  by  the  late  Dean  Wigmore  in  his 
last  book  [A  Guide  to  American  Inter¬ 
national  Law  and  Practice]^  I  heartily 
commend  this  volume. — Maurice  H. 
Merrill.  University  of  Oklahoma  School 
of  Law. 

*  Roger  Caillois.  La  roca  de  Sisifo. 

Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Sudameri- 
cana.  1942.  113  pages. — The  upheaval 
of  the  Athenian  democracy  under  the 
power  of  Philip,  the  growth  and  decad¬ 
ence  of  a  Chinese  dynasty,  the  rising 
culture  of  Patagonia,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  intellectual  61ite  of  Europe  toward 
Fascism,  are  the  subjects  of  the  four  es¬ 
says  which  constitute  this  book.  With 
as  great  philosophical  insight  as  artistic 
skill  these  essays  would  seem  to  show 
the  importance  of  an  adequate  system 
of  values  for  the  stability  of  a  culture. 
The  reason  for  the  failure  of  a  given 
culture  under  the  attack  of  the  barbarian 
must  be  found  in  the  internal  weakness 
of  a  culture  which  has  become  unable  to 
sacrifice  material  advantages  for  the  sake 


of  moral  ends;  this  seems  to  be  the  main 
conclusion  of  the  book.  This  is  a  con¬ 
clusion  entirely  consistent  with  that  of 
modern  social  philosophers  who  have 
studied  the  causes  of  the  crisis  of  the 
democratic  ideals  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion. — Manuel  Olguin.  University  of 
California. 

*  Montalvo.  Prdlogo  y  seleccidn  de 
Manuel  Moreno  Sdnehez.  Mexico. 
Ediciones  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Edu- 
cacidn  Publica.  1942.  XLI-f-183  pages. 
— In  its  recently  organized  series  of  lit¬ 
erary  “one-man  exhibits,”  El  Pensa- 
miento  de  America,  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment,  through  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  presents  the  Ecuadorian  Juan 
Montalvo,  who  did  most  of  his  writing 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  situation  with  which  he  was 
confronted  is  reminiscent  of  the  con¬ 
stellation  prevailing  now,  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  in  the  continental  despotism 
of  the  Old  World.  Then,  as  at  present, 
ruthless  dictatorship  succeeded  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  republican  constitutions  in 
countries  which  had  paid  dearly  to  con¬ 
quer  their  independence.  Montalvo’s 
“direct  action”  was  that  of  a  political 
author  whose  caustic  pen  was  feared  by 
the  clergy  and  the  feudal  classes  of  those 
Latin  American  states  where  the  young 
liberal  governments  had  yielded  peril¬ 
ously  won  ground  to  the  resurgence  of 
reactionary  regimes.  The  author  of 
Catilinarias  and  Dictadura  perpetua  can 
be  called  the  most  uncompromising 
champion  of  democracy  in  Hispanic 
America;  and  his  faith  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  the  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  resulted  in  persecution  and  in 
the  banning  of  his  pamphlets  by  the  au¬ 
tocratic  and  theocratic  powers.  In  his 
essays  entided  Siete  tratados  and  Capl- 
tulos  que  se  le  olvidaron  a  Cervantes  as 
well  as  in  his  meditations  on  Geometria 
Moral,  Montalvo  offers  keen  analyses  of 
Occidental  culture,  of  varied  phenomena 
of  artistry,  pathos  and  ethos.  His  style 
marvelously  releases  the  unfathomable 
wealth  that  lies  dormant  in  the  Spanish 
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language. — The  ample  introduction  suf¬ 
fers  from  the  lack  of  both  biographical 
and  bibliographical  information. — Mar¬ 
cel  Immanuel  Weinreich.  New  York. 

^  Otto  Strasser.  La  Alemania  de 
mafiana.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1942.  295  pages. — Otto  Strasser  wrote 
this  work  in  German,  in  1940,  and  it 
was  translated  very  shortly  into  English, 
by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  This  Spanish 
version,  by  In6s  Cane  Fontecilla,  was 
evidendy  made  from  the  English.  Stras- 
ser  himself  sent  from  Montreal  a  spe¬ 
cial  preface  for  this  Spanish  edition, 
dated  September,  1941,  declaring  that 
the  events  of  the  war  down  to  that  date 
had  not  at  all  affected  the  validity  of 
the  book’s  main  contention — that  the 
majority  of  the  Germans  are  willing  to 
live  and  let  live  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  that  an  internal  revolution 
there  is  still  possible  and  will  solve  Eu¬ 
rope’s  problem.  The  water  has  been 
flowing  in  torrents  under  and  over  the 
bridge  since  then,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  conquerors  toward  an  ostensibly  re¬ 
pentant  Germany  may  in  the  end  not 
be  of  the  most  receptive.  Both  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  candor  of  Strasser  himself 
have  been  much  questioned  w  respec¬ 
table  quarters;  but  his  books  are  always 
profitable  reading. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Luis  Antonio  Eguiguren.  Guerra 
separatista  del  Peru.  Lima.  Impta. 
Torres  Aguirre.  1942.  83  pages. — By  use 
of  manuscripts  in  the  National  Library 
of  Lima,  Professor  Eguiguren  tries  to 
separate  fact  from  fiction  concerning  the 
struggles  of  1777-80  when  Tupa  Amaro 
gave  his  life  for  his  fellow  Indians.  Ap¬ 
propriately  the  pamphlet  appears  on  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Peruvian  martyr. — ^The  first  part  of  the 
book  describes  the  injustices  committed 
against  the  Indians  and  the  early  at¬ 
tempts  to  better  their  condition.  The 
second  section  provides  unpublished 
documents,  petitions,  decrees,  and  let¬ 
ters  chiefly  concerning  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Bernardo  Tambohuacso 


and  others  involved  in  the  uprisings  at 
Cuzco.  In  addition  to  the  historical  de¬ 
tails,  the  documents  cast  light  on  many 
customs  of  the  times,  including  the 
working  out  of  the  right  of  asylum  in 
churches. 

The  single  illustration,  used  as  fron¬ 
tispiece,  gives  the  autograph  of  Tupa. — 
W.  K.  /. 

*  Casto  Fulgencio  L6pez.  La  Guaira, 
causa  y  matriz  de  la  independencia 
hispano-americana.  Caracas.  Ediciones 
del  Ateneo  de  Caracas.  1941. 173  pages.  3 
bolfvares. — La  Guaira,  today  the  prin¬ 
cipal  port  of  entry  of  Venezuela,  yet 
known  to  so  few,  is  brought  to  life 
through  the  erudition,  love  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  one  of  its  own  sons.  He  evokes 
with  deep  emotion  the  history  of  his 
native  town,  in  the  16th  century  nothing 
more  than  a  conglomeration  of  shacks, 
in  the  18th  a  shelter  for  pirates.  It  was 
in  the  jails  of  La  Guaira  that,  in  1796, 
the  political  prisoners  Manuel  Gual  and 
Jos6  Marfa  Espana  conceived  the  idea 
of  freedom  and  organized  in  1797  the 
first  plot  for  liberation;  it  was  also  in 
this  little  town  that  the  original  articles 
of  the  Venezuelan  constitution  were 
drawn.  Contemporary  historians  agree 
that  the  program  of  1797  already  con¬ 
tained  in  germ  the  one  which  was  to 
be  carried  out  successfully  by  the  patriots 
of  1810  and  1811. 

The  author  gives  various  statistics: 
population  (9719  in  1937),  exports,  im¬ 
ports,  movement  of  ships,  city  finances, 
weather.  He  deplores  the  lack  of  bridges, 
parks,  harbor  facilities,  docks,  he  attacks 
bitterly  the  city  and  national  govern¬ 
ments  for  continuously  deceiving  the 
people  with  promises  which  arc  never 
fulfilled  and  he  resents  the  indolence 
of  the  natives.  A  large  part  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  devoted  to  cultural  movements; 
listed  are  many  of  the  best  known  poets, 
novelists,  painters,  musicians,  educators, 
and  the  most  famous  soldiers  and  eccle¬ 
siastics.  Many  excellent  poems  are  re¬ 
produced.  The  book  is  amply  provided 
with  photographs  of  eminent  personali- 
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tics  and  of  the  most  picturesque  corners 
of  this  historic  town.  A  particularly 
timely  work. — J.  Henri  Amiel.  Loyola 
University  of  the  South. 

*  Philip  Gucdalla.  Los  cien  anos. 
Santiago  dc  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1942. 

382  pages. — In  England  the  “hundred 
years”  began  in  1837  with  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Victoria,  and  ended  with  1936, 
on  the  eve  of  the  second  World  War. 
But  the  scope  of  the  book  takes  in  a 
far  wider  held  than  Britain,  and  records 
events  of  world  importance,  wherever 
they  occur  throughout  the  most  event¬ 
ful  century  in  human  history.  The  scene 
shifts  from  one  capital  to  another  as 
each  takes  its  place  successively  in  the 
middle  of  the  world  stage.  Washington, 
London,  Rome,  Moscow  and  Tokio  all 
pass  in  review  before  us.  The  author  has 
followed  pretty  closely  the  maxim  of 
Talleyrand,  Je  ne  blame  ni  napprouve: 
je  raconte.  Hence  the  work  is  a  model 
of  detached  observation.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  the  place  for  a  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  Gucdalla’s  book.  However,  the 
diffusion  of  a  Spanish  version  in  Latin 
America  should  be  good  propaganda  for 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  E.  Martinez  Estrada.  Radiografia 
de  la  pampa.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 

1942. 184  pages.  $1.50  m./arg. — A  series 
of  essays  on  aspects  of  the  history  of  the 
Argentine.  It  is  not  history  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  dates  and  a  methodical 
recording  of  events  in  chronological 
order.  It  is  rather  a  succession  of  pic¬ 
tures  taken  from  Argentine  annals,  the 
object  being  to  reveal  the  causes,  physi¬ 
cal,  spiritual  and  psychological,  which 
brought  about  the  conditions  described. 
Among  other  things  the  author  notices 
the  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  the  reaction  of 
the  settlers  to  the  vast  open  spaces  about 
them  and  the  Indians  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.  He  treats  also  of  the 
climate  and  geography  and  their  effect 
on  the  people,  the  new  orientation  of 
life  brought  about  by  the  change  from 


stock-raising  to  agriculture,  and  later  the 
onset  of  modern  industrialism,  accom¬ 
panied  by  epoch-making  inventions.  We 
are  told  also  of  such  imponderable  ele¬ 
ments  as  language  and  religion,  which 
can  hardly  be  omitted  in  rounding  out 
a  picture  of  modern  Argentine  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  book  has  a  distinctly  philo¬ 
sophical  flavor.  Moreover  the  author, 
whose  grasp  of  his  subject  cannot  be 
doubted,  chooses  to  use  a  vocabulary 
which  contains  many  unusual  words  and 
a  style  rather  difficult  and  not  too  clear 
to  the  casual  reader.  It  is  a  book  for  the 
few  rather  than  the  revaxi^ .—Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Wolfram  Dietrich.  Francisco  Mi¬ 
randa.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1942.  307  pages.  (Translated  from  the 
German). — For  sending  her  freeboot- 
ing,  gold-seeking,  plundering  and  mur-  . 
dering  Conquistadores  to  these  shores 
to  “civilize”  the  Indians,  Incas  and  Az¬ 
tecs,  America  repaid  Europe  two  cen¬ 
turies  later  by  sending  her  younger  gen¬ 
eration  across  to  be  “educated,”  to 
travel,  to  “casanova”  their  way  from 
court  to  court  and  return  home  with 
enough  love  of  Liberty  and  sufficient 
knowledge  of  strategy  and  fifth  column 
methods  to  organize  the  struggle  against 
the  mother  countries.  Fair  exchange! 
That’s  the  story  of  Miranda,  Bolivar, 
and  others. 

The  present  biography  is  interesting 
reading,  and  is  based  on  hitherto  un¬ 
used  sources.  Even  so.  Author  Dietrich 
(of  whom  the  Pan-American  Union  dis¬ 
claims  any  knowledge)  devotes  only  a 
smallish  fraction  of  his  book  to  Miranda. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  is  overloaded 
with  allusions  and  reminiscences,  mosdy 
irrelevant,  conjuring  up  a  picture  of  our 
own  Herr  Doktor  Professor  who  used  to 
walk  ponderously  up  and  down  the 
class-room,  delivering  himself  of  his 
carefully  rehearsed  lectures  on  Goethe, 
Schiller,  et  al.  What  use  in  Miranda’s 
biography  can  we  find  for  Da  Vinci, 
Luther,  Hamlet,  Zeus  and  . . .  Manneke- 
Pis  of  Brussels?  The  bulk  of  the  second 
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part,  too,  could  well  be  reduced.  One 
concise  chapter  on  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  would  establish  ample  “atmosphere” 
for  Miranda’s  participation. 

Quite  naturally,  Dietrich  whitewashes 
his  hero  of  all  the  accusations  ever 
brought  against  him.  Some  of  the  worst 
charges,  such  as  his  church  robberies 
during  his  “occupation”  of  Belgium,  are 
shelved  as  “misterios  que  nunca  han 
sido  explicados.”  Personally,  we  prefer 
to  assume  that  his  labors  and  sufferings 
for  South  American  independence  re¬ 
deem  the  errors,  missteps  and  sins  of  his 
immature  years. 

Specially  interesting  is  Chapter  XXX- 
VIII,  containing  Miranda’s  surprising¬ 
ly  prophetic  sketch  of  a  South  American 
federal  set-up.  The  reader  must  con¬ 
clude  that  that  gifted  leader’s  much-dis¬ 
cussed  “unlucky  star”  is  merely  a  euphe¬ 
mism  for  dilly-dallying,  time-wasting, 
unsound  calculations,  and  lack  of  prep¬ 
aration,  co-operation  and  understand¬ 
ing. — Camd  Van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

^  Gcza  Falk.  Liszt,  su  vida,  su  mu- 
sica,  sus  amoves.  Buenos  Aires. 
Ediciones  Progreso  y  Cultura.  1942. 
298  pages.  12  pesos. — Gabriel  Moner 
and  2^1tan  Somogni  made  the  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  original  Hungarian  ver¬ 
sion,  but  their  names  do  not  appear  on 
the  title  page.  Except  for  the  portrait 
on  the  dust  cover,  the  book  is  not  illus¬ 
trated.  It  does  have  a  green  cloth  bind¬ 
ing.  It  is  popular  in  tone,  at  times  senti¬ 
mental,  at  times  prosy.  The  last  50  pages 
include  descriptions  of  Liszt’s  composi¬ 
tions,  a  check  list  of  editions,  and  a  three 
page  bibliography  of  books  on  the  com¬ 
poser,  chiefly  those  written  in  German 
and  Hungarian.  Their  quantity  shows 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  au¬ 
thor  went  into  the  literature  about  Liszt. 
—W.  K.  /. 

*  luan  B.  Lastres  y  C.  Alberto  Seguin. 

Lope  de  Aguirre,  el  rebelde.  Lima. 
Imprenta  Americana.  1942.  101  pages. 
— Anything  connected  with  the  early 


history  of  the  Amazon  received  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Peruvian  committee  cele¬ 
brating  the  4th  centenary  of  its  discov¬ 
ery  by  white  men,  and  so  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  “Historic-Psychologic”  study 
of  a  baffling  personality  appeared  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Peruvian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Relations. 

Lope  de  Aguirre  (1511  P-1561 ),  harsh¬ 
ly  treated  as  traitor  and  monster  by 
earlier  writers,  is  interpreted  in  this 
volume  as  a  tormented  soul  whose  psy¬ 
chological  warp  drove  him  to  such 
crimes  as  the  murder  of  the  leader  of  the 
Ursua  expedition  at  Machifaro  but 
whose  iron  conquistador  soul  led  him 
and  his  soldiers  on  an  epic  journey  in 
1560  from  the  Maranones  to  the  Adan- 
tic,  then,  by  skirting  the  coast,  to  the 
Venezuelan  Margarita  Island.  The  geo¬ 
graphic  importance  of  the  journey  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  many  names 
given  by  the  explorer  still  remain. 

The  first  half  of  the  volume  follows 
history  in  describing  Aguirre.  The  sec¬ 
ond  half  makes  use  of  psychology  and 
even  graphology.  But  no  method  makes 
likable  the  man  whom  his  contempo¬ 
raries  called  “jaguaresque.”  Among  the 
illustrations  of  the  book  is  a  spirited 
head  of  Aguirre  by  German  Suirez 
V6niz.—W.  K.  /. 

^  Enrique  Espinoza.  Chicos  de  Es- 
pana  (1935).  Buenos  Aires.  Edi¬ 
ciones  Perseo.  1938.  123  pages. — En¬ 
rique  Espinoza  is  an  Argentine  Jewish 
writer  and  editor  whose  literary  product 
is  small  but  important.  He  writes  well, 
sententiously  (often  too  sententiously) 
and  vigorously,  without  rhetoric.  He  is 
keenly  interested  in  all  aspects  of  cul¬ 
ture,  but  no  one  could  ever  tax  him  with 
dilettantism.  Like  several  prominent 
writers  of  his  race  in  other  countries,  he 
has  been  so  deeply  wounded  by  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man  that  it  is  hard  for 
him  to  complete  a  page  on  any  subject 
without  lashing  out  bitterly  at  some¬ 
one’s  wickedness  or  folly.  The  present 
little  book  begins  as  the  delightful  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  journey  which  he  and  his  wife 
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made  through  Spain  in  1935,  from  Gi¬ 
braltar  to  Madrid;  but  as  the  journey 
progresses  the  traveler’s  indignation  at 
Spain’s  misgovernment  increases  (the 
notes  were  not  published  till  the  Civil 
War  was  on),  and  the  last  chapters  are 
more  painful  than  profitable.  The 
“chicos”  of  the  title  are,  first,  the  sturdy 
Spanish  urchins  who  cross  the  author’s 
path  so  entertainingly  and  touchingly 
wherever  he  leaves  the  train;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  much-enduring  “kleine  Man¬ 
ner”  who  are  Spain’s  only  hope  and  the 
world’s.—//.  K.  L. 

*  Ildefonso  Pereda  Valdes.  Medicina 
popular  y  foll(lore  mdgico  del  Uru¬ 
guay.  Montevideo.  Gallien.  1943.  120 
pages. — This  curious  book  deals  with 
popular  medicine,  as  practiced  in  the 
Latin  American  countries,  particularly 
in  the  rural  districts.  Why  was  it  worth 
while  to  write  a  book  about  such  thera¬ 
peutic  practices,  which  arc  usually  large¬ 
ly  magical?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
studies  of  human  ingenuity,  faith,  cre¬ 
dulity,  arc  an  interesting  contribution 
to  popular  psychology.  The  author  has 
a  very  amusing  and  learned  introduc¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  records  the  various 
steps  in  the  history  of  popular  medi¬ 
cine;  beginning  with  the  Spanish  clas¬ 
sics  (he  cites  La  Celestina  as  its  first  im¬ 
portant  literary  expression,  then  passing 
to  the  American  aborigcncs,  whose 
therapeutic  lore  is  a  mine  of  interest. 
Many  popular  prescriptions  of  rural 
America  arc  still  of  native  origin,  al¬ 
though  foreign  contributions,  notably 
from  Spain,  arc  sometimes  in  evidence. 
The  pharmacopoeia  here  presented  fell 
into  the  hands  of  this  author  by  accident. 
He  reproduces  a  genuine  “Doctor’s 
Book”  in  its  original  orthography  and 
with  illustrations.  There  arc  recipes  for 
indigestion,  jaundice,  malaria,  lack  of 
appetite,  gangrene,  etc.  etc.,  all  of  it 
sufficiently  fantastic,  but  all  worth  the 
attention  of  an  authentic  folklorist  like 
Dr.  Pereda  Valdes.  This  is  the  first  pub¬ 
lished  work  on  popular  medicine  in 
Uruguay.  In  his  second  part.  Folklore 


mdgico,  he  reproduces  some  very  curi¬ 
ous  prayers:  to  cure  mad  dog  bites,  to 
escape  cyclones,  etc. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Jos^  Alfredo  Llercra  y  Alfredo 
Chaves.  La  pintura  ecuatoriana  del 
sigh  XX.  Quito.  Imp.  dc  la  Universi- 
dad.  1942. 1 16  pages. — A  young  Ecuador 
critic,  believing  that  painting  in  his 
country  in  the  last  ten  years  has  taken 
a  great  stride,  has  published  a  study  of 
thirty-four  of  the  chief  painters,  with  a 
score  of  reproductions  of  their  work, 
while  the  head  librarian  of  the  Central 
University  has  added  a  40-pagc  bibli¬ 
ography  of  books  and  articles  published 
in  Ecuador  dealing  with  the  plastic  arts 
of  the  nation. 

The  section  devoted  to  history  and 
criticism  points  out  the  effect  of  Ecua¬ 
dorean  literature  on  painters,  especially 
as  exemplified  in  the  review  Caricatura. 
After  discussing  the  encouragement  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  country’s  many  expositions 
and  painting  contests,  the  author  scans 
the  artistic  scene  of  his  country,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Moscoso  and  his  nudes,  and 
running  through  primitives,  indigen- 
ists,  Marxists,  romanticists,  and  impres¬ 
sionists,  and  ending  with  several  artists 
just  beginning  their  careers. 

The  volume  was  not  written  merely 
for  painters.  In  its  discussions,  its  en¬ 
lightening  anecdotes,  and  its  examples 
of  national  painting,  it  serves  as  a  valu¬ 
able  guideb^k  to  modern  Ecuadorean 
art.— K.  f. 

^  Arturo  Mori.  30  anos  de  teatro  his- 
pano-americano.  Mexico.  Editorial 
Moderna.  1941.  243  pages. — Here  is  a 
book  that  belies  its  tide.  Written  by  a 
Spaniard,  critic  for  several  Madrid  news¬ 
papers,  it  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  the¬ 
atrical  world  of  Spain.  Only  in  one 
chapter  of  five  pages  does  this  theatrical 
critic  of  Ultimas  noticias  and  Hoy  of 
Mexico  attempt  to  evaluate  the  Ameri¬ 
can  stage,  and  then  chiefly — ^as  the  chap¬ 
ter  heading  announces — to  show  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Latin  America  on  the  stage 
in  Spain.  In  that  chapter,  Florencio 
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Sinchcz  gets  one  page,  Argentina  is 
covered  in  half  a  page  with  two  drama¬ 
tists  mentioned,  and  after  a  page  about 
Armando  Moock  (whose  name  is  mis¬ 
spelled),  the  rest  discusses  Mexican  play¬ 
wrights.  Several  other  misspellings  oc¬ 
cur,  as  for  instance  the  omission  of  an 
“h”  in  both  Bernard  Shaw  and  Fer- 
nindez  Shaw. 

For  those  who  want  brief  and  suc- 
cint  characterizations  of  Spain’s  drama¬ 
tists,  actors,  musicians,  and  contempo¬ 
rary  plays,  however,  this  book  can  be 
recommended,  but  since  the  volume 
lacks  an  adequate  index,  one  must 
search  for  any  items  desired.  A  prologue 
by  Jos6  Elizondo  introduces  the  volume. 
There  are  also  several  imaginative 
sketches  as  illustrations. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Alberto  Quiroz.  Nociones  de  esti- 

tica  cinematogrdfica.  Mexico.  Impta. 
Nava.  1942.  138  pages.  $3  m.-n. — In 
twelve  essays  senor  Quiroz  covers  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  movie  from  El 
automdvil  gris  of  1924  to  the  current 
crop.  He  discusses  directors  and  their 
methods.  He  considers  the  “yankee  tech¬ 
nique”  of  Hollywood-trained  Gabriel 
Soria,  as  exemplified  in  Bestia  negro; 
and  perhaps  of  greatest  interest,  he  de¬ 
votes  42  pages  to  a  frank  discussion  of 
screen  idols  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Some  of  these  latter  will  not  enjoy  the 
parade  of  their  faults,  or  the  critic’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  why  they  have  failed  to 
attain  to  greatness  on  the  screen.  Read¬ 
ers  will  enjoy  senor  Quiroz’  ideas  on 
Soto,  Cantinfias,  and  others  perhaps 
more  than  his  opinions  of  the  relative 
value  of  actor  and  director  and  other 
themes  that  frequently  appear  in  our 
own  movie  magazines. 

The  author  ends  his  interesting  vol¬ 
ume  with  an  account  of  a  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Mexican  theater.  In 
an  appendix  he  laments  that  Mexicans 
are  so  little  interested  in  the  production 
of  motion  pictures. — W.  K.  J. 

*  Jorge  Romero  Brest.  Prilidiano 
Pueyrreddn,  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 
1942.  34  pages  32  plates.  |3  m.-n. — 


Number  one  of  the  Argentine  Scries 
“Monografias  dc  artes”  is  devoted  to 
the  mid- 19th  century  painter  of  por¬ 
traits  and  landscapes,  Pueyrreddn.  The 
author  admits  that  it  is  not  a  definitive 
study,  since  the  artist  failed  to  sign  or 
date  many  of  his  canvases.  Therefore 
some  have  not  yet  been  authenticated. 
But  it  docs  tell  about  all  that  is  known, 
and  the  reproductions,  on  eggshell 
paper,  arc  excellent.  One  spirited  oil  of 
two  gauchos  is  reproduced  in  color  as 
a  frontispiece.  The  others,  in  black  and 
white,  which  make  up  the  last  half  of 
the  little  volume,  arc  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  Argentine  scenes  and  almost  pho¬ 
tographic  likenesses  of  important  con¬ 
temporary  men  and  women,  including 
a  self-portrait  of  the  artist,  sideburns  and 
all,  seated  at  a  canvas. 

The  publishers  promise  more  in  this 
scries,  as  well  as  another  similar  venture 
which  will  select  painters  from  the  rest 
of  America. — W.  K.  /. 

*  A.  Schaichkcvitch.  Mitologta  del 
ballet.  Buenos  Aires.  Luis  Mera. 
1942.  180  pages. — This  notable  book, 
which  here  appears  in  a  correct  Spanish 
version,  is  not  striedy  speaking  a  syste¬ 
matic  history  of  the  ballet.  It  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  interpretation  of  those  aspects 
which  have  appealed  most  to  the  author. 
It  is  a  well  written  book,  thoroughly  ar- 
tisde  and  original.  Its  most  important 
chapters  arc  those  entitled  Punto  de 
partida,  Pouchf^ine  y  Diderot,  La  su- 
cesidn  de  Isadora,  Icaro,  Trans figu- 
racidn  del  clasicismo,  Mincus  o  Mozart, 
Terpsicore  rusa,  El  cored grafo,  El  hi  jo 
prddigo,  Sergio  Lifar,  Los  signos  de  las 
ideas,  "David  Triunfante,"  and  the  ap¬ 
pendix:  Ultima  etapa  de  los  ballets  rusos. 
The  book  is  full  of  new  and  striking 
ideas  which  reveal  the  passionate  devo¬ 
tee  of  the  art  of  the  ballet.  Thus,  taken 
at  random:  “The  music  of  Saint  Saens’ 
Swan  is  banal  and  languid,  but  the  dance 
created  by  Fokinc  submerges  us  in  ro¬ 
mantic  beatitude,  rcf.oncilcs  us  with  the 
specter  of  death  and  transforms  its  agony 
into  a  vision  of  harmony.”  And  farther 
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on:  “In  the  ballet  everything  is  real, 
tangible,  three-dimensional,  but  at  the 
same  time  everything  is  illusion,  every¬ 
thing  is  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
dream,  convincing  but  illogical.” — “The 
ballet  The  Song  of  Songs,  staged  in  1938 
by  Lifar,  seemed  disoriented,  skeptical, 
doomed  to  failure.  The  years  passed, 
and  in  the  course  of  times  certain  vir¬ 
tues  and  intuitions  became  evident. . . 

— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Alfredo  Coviello.  FI  fildsofo  Hans 
Driesch.  Tucumin,  Argentina.  La 
Raza.  1942.  100  pages. — Hans  Driesch, 
born  1867,  died  1941  at  Leipzig  after 
having  explained  his  philosophy  in  vol¬ 
umes  and  articles  coming  from  such 
widely  separated  places  as  Peking 
(1923),  Leipzig  (1924),  and  Madrid 
(1927).  As  an  illustrious  biologist  and 
philosopher,  he  experimented  with  em¬ 
bryos  at  the  aquarium  in  Naples,  and 
developed  the  theory  of  vitalismo,  which 
received  the  criticism  of  Ortega  y  Gas¬ 
set. 

Dr.  Driesch’s  lecture  tour  to  Argen¬ 
tina  in  1928  for  a  series  of  discussions 
at  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires 
aroused  interest  in  his  theories  and  later 
produced  this  volume  of  explanation 
and  defence. — W.  K.  /. 

*  F.  Morador  Otero.  El  Mestas  per- 
plejo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-^g. 
1942.  268  pages.  $25  m.-n. — Zig-Zag’s 
Biblioteca  de  Cultura  contains  volumes 
on  Freud,  Medicine,  Sociology,  and 
Politics,  some  in  the  original  and  others 
in  translation.  The  most  recent  addition 
presents  Christian  doctrine  as  a  solution 
for  the  present  world  chaos.  The  young 
author  of  the  volume  analyzes  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Jesus  and  shows  how  a  study 
of  his  life  and  his  attitude  toward  the 
fallen  will  help  deal  with  problems  of 
today. 

The  author  takes  a  modern  view¬ 
point.  He  laments  the  efforts  to  make 
Jesus’s  life  fit  into  Biblical  prophecies. 
He  skims  over  Virgin  birth,  and  stresses 
parables  above  miracles.  He  criticizes 
Christ’s  loss  of  temper  over  the  with¬ 


ered  fig  tree.  He  advocates  a  thoughtful 
approach,  rather  than  one  founded  on 
faith  alone.  This  is  a  book  slanted  to¬ 
ward  thinking  people  and  a  logical  age. 
—W.  K,  /. 

*  Alberto  Insua.  Evocacidn  de  Her¬ 
nandez  Catd.  Buenos  Aires.  Ateneo 
Popular  de  la  Boca.  1943.  16  pages. — 
This  pamphlet  reproduces  an  interesting 
lecture  by  the  Spaniard  Alberto  Insua 
in  the  Ateneo  which  publishes  the 
booklet,  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  He 
evokes  the  personality  of  the  great  Cuban 
novelist,  essayist,  and  diplomat  who 
was  born  in  Santiago  in  1885  and  lost 
his  life  in  an  airplane  accident  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  (in  which  city  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  as  minister  of  his  republic)  in 
November,  1940.  Insua  says  very  jusdy 
that  “cuando  se  reediten,  las  obras  com- 
pletas  de  Herndndez  Catd  compren- 
derin  unos  cuarenta  volumenes,  donde 
lo  numeroso  no  dana  a  lo  selecto.  Todo 
es  noble  y  fino  en  este  escritor.”  And 
again:  “Como  cuentista  tiene  la  talla  de 
Maupassant.”  This  lecture  of  Insua’s, 
vividly  done  and  strewn  with  hitherto 
unpublished  anecdotes,  is  characterized 
also  by  an  exaltation  of  tone  which  at 
times  approaches  lyricism  but  is  always 
just  and  noble.  It  is  a  tribute  of  friend¬ 
ship,  but  it  does  not  exaggerate  the  great 
Cuban  writer’s  fundamental  merits. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Las  Pampas.  Los  Conservadores. 

Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1941-1942. 
108  and  53  pages.  $3.25  and  $2.00. — 
The  attractive  Coleccidn  Buen  Aire  is 
here  represented  by  two  numbers.  They 
are  small,  board-bound  books,  well  illus¬ 
trated.  They  deal  with  phases  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  life  and  literature.  In  Las  Pam¬ 
pas  we  have  extracts  from  Hernandez’ 
Martin  Fierro,  a  story  in  the  chaste  Span¬ 
ish  prose  of  W.  H.  Hudson,  a  chapter 
in  translation  from  Darwin’s  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle,  and  all  of  Florencio  Safichez’ 
play.  La  Gringa,  besides  an  account  of 
the  economic  development  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  some  excellent  photos  of 
life  on  the  Pampa.  The  other  volume 
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gives  specimens  of  the  work  of  five  lit¬ 
erary  figures  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
whose  work,  mostly  journalistic,  is  less 
read  than  that  of  the  poets  and  novelists, 
for  instance.  These  five  are:  Miguel 
Cano,  Lucio  V.  Lopez,  Lucio  V.  Man- 
silla,  Bartolome  Mitre  y  Vedia,  son  of 
the  general,  and  Eduardo  Wilde.  Of 
these,  Lucio  V.  Ldpez,  author  of  La  gran 
aldea,  and  Mansilla,  who  wrote  the  Ex~ 
cursidn  a  los  Indies  Ranqueles,  are  the 
best  known.  There  is  not  a  word  in 
these  little  books  that  is  not  worth  read¬ 
ing. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

*  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento.  Es- 
tados  Unidos.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc. 

1942.  $2.50  m.-n. — Cancionero  del 

tiempo  de  Rosas.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc. 
1941.  $2.50  m.-n. — These  two  little 
books  of  a  scries  already  mentioned  in 
these  columns  arc  interesting  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  Cancionero  contains  numerous 
ballads,  cielitos,  vidalitas,  coplas  and 
dicimas  about  Rosas  and  other  leaders 
of  his  period.  Some  arc  in  support  of 
Rosas  and  others  attack  him.  Since  they 
arc  couched  in  dialect  and  full  of  local 
political  terms,  long  since  forgotten,  the 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  book  arc  neces¬ 
sary.  As  a  portrayal  of  the  reaction  of 
the  public  to  Rosas  and  his  administra¬ 
tion  this  volume  is  useful.  The  extract 
from  Sarmiento’s  works,  Estados  Uni¬ 
dos,  is  a  curious  and  most  interesting 
commentary  on  the  United  States  about 
1858,  when  he  was  traveling  in  this 
country.  Sarmiento  was,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  writer  the  Argentine  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  his  powers  of  description 
and  analysis  are  outstanding.  Such  a 
mixture  of  humor,  sober  narrative  and 
hard-headed  common  sense  is  rare. 
Throughout  the  book  can  be  traced  the 
author’s  great  admiration  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  its  constitution  and  government. — 
Calvert  f.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Mauricio  Magdaleno:  Range.  With 
an  introduction  by  Oscar  Cerruto. 

Buenos  Aires.  Amcricalcc.  1941.  321 


pages. — The  noted  novelist  and  essayist, 
author  of  a  history  of  the  revolutionary 
theater  of  Mexico,  offers  in  thirty-three 
brief  sketches  a  survey  of  the  main  spir¬ 
itual  and  artistic  trends  in  both  North 
and  South  America  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  as  represented 
by  various  outstanding  personalities.  To 
Waldo  Frank  whose  work  for  a  mutual 
understanding  of  the  two  Americas  is 
fully  evaluated,  is  dedicated  the  opening 
essay;  among  the  other  North  Ameri¬ 
cans  treated  in  the  book  arc  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  and  Isadora  Duncan.  A  fine  essay, 
written  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Jorge  Isaacs,  deals  with  the  great  Co¬ 
lombian  author  of  Marta.  Included  in 
this  gallery  of  portraits  arc  also  a  few 
Europeans  who,  one  way  or  another, 
have  influenced  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Americas,  like  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Cesar  Lombroso  and  Thomas 
Mann. — Alfred  Werner.  New  York 
City. 

^  Noel  A.  Mancebo.  Ensayos.  Monte¬ 
video.  Jose  Garcia  Morales.  1942. 
156  pages. — Subtitled  “critica  c  his- 
toria,”  this  correctly  presented  volume 
is  made  up  of  seven  essays  which  differ 
widely  among  themselves.  Thus,  the 
first  one  deals  with  Amici,  of  whom  the 
author  affirms:  “his  ideal  of  dignity 
and  beauty,  maintained  by  constant  self- 
analysis,  has  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  produce,  in  this  admirable  accumula¬ 
tion  of  notes,  the  most  perfectly  docu¬ 
mented  history  of  a  character,  perhaps 
the  most  profoundly  analytical  testa¬ 
ment  of  a  brain  and  a  heart.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  essay,  Urania,  is  a  rich  evocation  of 
Greek  mythology.  El  proceso  de  Galileo 
reveals  the  painstaking  historian,  as  do 
the  studies  entitled  Facundo  and  El  con- 
vento  de  la  Concepcidn.  The  two  last 
essays  arc  labeled  Naturaleza  e  historia 
and  El  arroyo.  The  former  is  the  most 
substantial  in  the  volume.  The  latter  is 
the  most  delicately  written.  We  should 
mention  also  that  senor  Mancebo  pub¬ 
lished  the  volume  Sugestiones  in  1935. 
— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 
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*  Silvcstrc  dc  Balboa.  Espejo  de 
paciencia.  La  Habana.  Ministcrio  de 

Educacion.  Direcxidn  de  Cultura.  1942. 
114  pages. — A  critical  edition  of  what  is 
considered  the  oldest  poem  written  in 
Cuba,  dating  from  1608.  The  original 
is  not  known,  this  edition  being  based 
on  one  of  two  copies  now  extant.  It  was 
not  until  1838  that  the  manuscript  was 
discovered  by  Jos^  Antonio  Echeverria, 
who  published  fragments  of  it  in  his 
paper  El  Plantel.  In  form  it  resembles 
the  other  colonial  epics,  being  written  in 
octaves,  in  the  verbose  and  bombastic 
style  so  characteristic  of  them.  Episodes 
include  the  capture  of  a  Cuban  bishop 
by  Captain  Giron,  a  French  free-booter, 
his  ransom  by  friends,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  capture  of  Giron  by  Cuban  forces, 
who  bring  back  his  head  as  a  trophy  of 
victory.  This  poem,  although  in  the 
main  permeated  by  culturanismo,  now 
and  then  realistically  reflects  the  life  of 
the  common  people,  and  reveals  much 
about  Cuban  affairs  in  the  17th  century. 
It  is  notable  that  one  of  the  heroes  is 
Salvador,  a  Negro,  who  personally  van¬ 
quished  the  pirate  Giron.  The  text  of 
the  poem  is  preceded  by  an  excellent 
critical  study  by  Felipe  Pichardo  Moya. 
—Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Julio  Herrera  y  Reissig.  Poesias 
completas,  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. 

1942.  301  pages.  $5.00.  m.-n. — ^With  a 
19-page  preliminary  study  by  Guillermo 
de  Torre,  Losada  provides  an  attractive¬ 
ly  printed  edition  of  all  except  a  few 
unimportant  verses  by  one  of  Uruguay’s 
most  interesting  poets.  A  frontispiece 
photograph  of  Herrera  and  his  wife, 
and  a  facsimile  of  his  poem  La  Liga, 
showing  considerable  difference  from 
the  printed  form  as  included  in  the  vol¬ 
ume,  help  illustrate  the  book.  One  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  collection  and  the 
Bertani  volume  is  that  the  present  edi¬ 
tor  has  used  a  thematic  grouping,  ar¬ 
ranged  chronologically  to  show  the 
ideological  development  of  the  writer. 
TTie  editor  half-promises  a  later  volume 


to  contain  the  missing  verse,  Herrera’s 
one  play  La  Sombra  ( 1908),  and  the  best 
of  the  Uruguayan’s  prose.  The  present 
book  provides  in  a  convenient  form  the 
most  important  writing  of  an  Uruguay¬ 
an  Imagist. — W.  K,  /. 

*  G.  Humberto  Mata.  Ecuador  en  el 
hombre.  Cuenca  (Ecuador).  Con  cl 

Autor.  1943.  80  pages. — ^Thc  author  of 
this  intense  collection  of  poems  is  best 
known  for  his  vigorous  novel  Sanagiitn, 
recently  published,  in  which  he  gives  us 
a  view  of  a  rude,  rebellious,  bitter  and 
suffering  America  that  is  unknown  in 
our  frivolous  Europeanized  cities:  The 
America  of  human  misery,  in  violent 
contrast  to  the  richness  of  surrounding 
nature.  G.  Humberto  Mata  is  a  writer 
of  the  keenest  social  consciousness,  and 
has  been  called  with  reason  “the  vibrant 
poet  of  the  Indian.”  In  these  poems  he 
expresses  his  confidence  in  the  final  de¬ 
struction  of  Nazi  barbarism.  His  “vi¬ 
brant”  verse  has  the  glitter  of  bayonets. 
The  dedication  of  the  book  is  as  flo- 
lows:  Por  nuestra  America  libre,  aqui 
este  Itbro  de  fe.  Unidos  todos  nosotros, 
de  Norte  a  Sur  venceremos.  He  dedicates 
the  book  “to  the  countries  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.,  to  China,  and  to  those  who  suf¬ 
fered  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  the  venom 
of  treacherous  rats.”  The  poet,  who  I  >  a 
follower  of  Karl  Marx,  dedicates  many 
of  his  most  effective  verses  to  conquer¬ 
ing  Leningrad,  the  soviet  woman,  and 
human  liberty.  There  arc  also  hymns  to 
his  Ecuadorian  fatherland,  which  he 
hopes  to  sec  happier  and  socially  more 
harmonious. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

*  Roberto  Meza  Fuentes.  Ar boles  de 
navidad,  Cinco  romances  de  la  patria, 

Fiesta  de  la  primavera,  Santiago  dc 
Chile,  imprenta  Universitario.  1940.  55, 
47,  and  89  pages. — Proving  his  right 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  Chile’s  important 
poets,  the  leading  critic  and  university 
professor,  Meza  Fuentes,  offers  chil¬ 
dren’s  poems  in  a  booklet  adorned  with 
a  gaily  colored  Christmas  tree;  five  bal- 
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lads  of  Revolutionary  days,  and  a  series 
of  poems  written  between  1919  and  1940 
dealing  with  the  Santiago  Student  cele¬ 
bration  of  Spring. 

Many,  especially  the  ballads,  require 
a  background  of  knowledge  of  Chile’s 
early  history.  Those  poems  dealing  with 
the  guerrillero  Manuel  Rodriguez,  and 
about  the  Chilean  Betsy  Ross,  Doha 
Javiera,  are  especially  stirring. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Pedro  de  Oha.  El  vasauro.  Editado 
por  primera  vez  por  Rodolfo  Oroz. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Prensas  de  la  Uni- 
versidad  de  Chile.  1941.  334  pages. — 
Pedro  de  Oha  is  better  known  as  the 
writer  of  the  Arauco  domado,  an  epic 
singing  the  praises  of  Mendoza,  viceroy 
of  Lima,  and  aimed  at  discrediting  Er- 
cilla,  author  of  the  Araucana,  which 
work  belitded  the  exploits  of  Ercilla’s 
enemy,  Mendoza.  This  edition  is  made 
from  the  original  manuscript,  dated 
1635,  now  in  the  Chilean  National  Li¬ 
brary.  The  name  refers  to  a  golden  cup 
given  the  hero,  Andr6s  de  Cabrera,  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as  a  reward  for 
his  faithful  services  to  them  in  their  nu¬ 
merous  campaigns.  On  account  of  its 
loose  structure,  lack  of  unity  and  of  an 
adequate  hero,  the  poem  can  hardly  be 
called  an  epic,  though  the  influence  of 
the  Araucana  is  evident.  The  author  is 
careful  to  observe  historical  accuracy  in 
his  narrative,  except  where  he  diverges, 
as  was  the  custom  in  colonial  epics,  to 
entertain  the  reader  with  accounts  of 
supernatural  beings  and  their  activities. 
The  poem  consists  of  eleven  books  of 
octaves  comprising  9840  verses.  The  text 
merits  praise.  It  is  preceded  by  a  fine  in¬ 
troduction  and  is  followed  by  copious 
grammatical  notes.  The  tide  page  of  the 
manuscript  and  four  others  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  facsimile. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Jos6  Asuncidn  Silva.  Prosas  y  ver¬ 
sos.  Mexico.  Cultura.  1942.  215 
pages. — Silva,  born  in  Santa  F6  de 
Bogota  in  1865,  took  a  journey  to  Paris, 
had  a  minor  position  in  the  Columbian 
diplomatic  service,  and  shot  himself  in 


1896.  A  Romantic  poet,  with  a  touch  of 
the  Decadent;  closest  perhaps  to  Musset, 
Poe  and  Baudelaire.  Nocturno  is  one  of 
the  most  haunting  poems  I  know: 

Una  noche, 

una  noche  toda  llena  de  murmullos,  de 
perfumes  y  de  musicas  de  alas.  .  .  . 
In  his  excellent  introduedon,  Carlos 
Garcia  Prada  admirably  renders  the 
strange  atmosphere  of  Bogoti,  that  para¬ 
doxical  city,  grey,  remote,  immemorial, 
a  literary  center  lost  in  the  high  plateaux 
of  tropical  America.  The  book,  perfect¬ 
ly  printed,  does  great  credit  to  author, 
editor  and  publisher. — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Miguel  N.  Lira.  Linda.  Suceso  en 
tres  actos,  Glosa  del  corrido  que  dice: 
“Ya  viene  Miximo  Tepal.”  Mexico.  Edi¬ 
torial  Fibula.  1942. — A  dramatic  work 
which  avails  itself  of  Mexican  folklor- 
istic  values  like  the  corrido,  the  cancidn 
and  the  arrullo  de  cuna,  but  manages 
to  incorporate  at  the  same  time  forms  of 
the  Spanish  traditional  lyric,  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  villancico  with  certain 
agile  modern  modifications,  with  re¬ 
frains  whose  words  reappear  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  order,  couplets  with  a  touch  of 
the  romance  and  eight-line  strophes 
which  also  arc  strongly  redolent  of  the 
romance.  Moreover,  the  author  has  ap¬ 
propriated  from  the  native  folklore  of 
Tlaxcala  the  theme  of  the  wonder¬ 
working  herb  doctor  who  knows  the 
marvelous  potency  of  the  plants  of  the 
mountain.  Although  the  play  shows  the 
influence  of  Garcia  Lorca  and  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  fatalistic  touch  which  is  reminiscent 
of  Maeterlinck,  it  is  thoroughly  Mexi¬ 
can  at  many  points,  particularly  in  its 
manipulation  of  the  dramatic  life  of 
the  regional  hero  Miximo  T6pal  in  the 
formation  of  the  Mexican  corrido.  The 
musical  themes  taken  from  the  authen¬ 
tic  popular  treasury  give  the  play  genu¬ 
ine  native  validity,  aided  by  the  setting, 
which  is  that  of  the  revolutionary  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  second  decade  of  this  century. 

The  work,  which  has  been  handsome¬ 
ly  printed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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author,  is  illustrated  with  four  photo¬ 
graphs,  in  addition  to  the  frontispiece, 
and  with  three  musical  motifs:  the 
Cancidn  del  soldado,  in  the  second  act; 
the  Cancidn  de  cuna,  which  opens  the 
third  act;  and  the  Corrida  de  la  muerte 
de  Mdximo  T6pal,  which  ends  the  play. 
— Vicente  T.  Mendoza.  Mexico  City. 

’  *  Xavier  Villaurrutia.  Autos  profanos. 

Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1943.  209 
pages.  $3  m.-n. — ^Five  one-act  plays, 
three  previously  published  but  now  out 
of  print  and  two  not  yet  performed, 
make  up  this  latest  publication,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  third  book  of  dramas.  A  pencil 
sketch  of  Villaurrutia  by  C.  Orozco 
Romero  serves  as  frontispiece. 

In  his  foreword,  the  dramatist  classi¬ 
fies  these  plays  as  an  enigma,  a  farce,  a 
mystery,  an  epilog,  and  a  myth.  He 
talks  of  the  discipline  necessary  if  an 
author  undertakes  to  put  his  ideas  into 
the  form  of  a  one  act  play.  Most  of 
them  show,  however,  that  Villaurrutia 
has  been  more  interested  in  form  than 
in  substance. 

Possibly  the  best  is  ^En  que  piensas? 
about  a  girl  who  wants  to  conjugate  the 
verb  amar  in  three  different  tenses,  past, 
present,  and  future.  It  has  clever  dialog, 
real  characters,  and  a  surprise  ending. 
Sea  usted  breve  is  a  farce  about  a  drug¬ 
gist  who  preaches — but  does  not  prac¬ 
tice — birth  control.  The  most  serious 
play,  Ha  llegado  el  momenta,  has  been 
called  a  third  act,  and  needs  the  other 
acts  to  give  it  full  significance. — W.K.j. 

^  Alberto  Blest  Gana.  El  ideal  de  un 
calavera.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag. —  1942.  869  pages.  $25.00  m.-n. — 
TTiis  reprint  of  a  novel  of  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century  makes  us  reflect  with  a 
certain  homesickness  on  its  distinguished 
author  and  on  the  period  in  which  he 
lived — so  incredible  in  these  days.  This 
novel  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as 
Martin  Rivas  or  Durante  la  reconquista. 
Perhaps  it  is  inferior  to  those  celebrated 
works,  and  for  that  very  reason  more 
typical  of  its  times. 


As  we  reread  this  novel  some  eighty 
years  after  its  composition,  and  more 
than  a  century  after  the  period  it  was 
supposed  to  depict,  we  receive  various 
impressions.  Evidendy  readers  of  those 
days  liked  long  novels  and  much  in¬ 
trigue,  with  a  generous  sprinkling  of 
adventure,  sentiment,  love  and  humor 
— the  eternal  ingredients  of  healthily 
popular  literature  and  art.  How  childish 
some  of  the  conventions  appear,  how 
long-winded  some  of  the  developments, 
and  how  stylized  some  of  the  charac¬ 
ters!  At  times  one  is  tempted  to  cast  the 
book  aside  impatiendy  with  the  thought 
that  thank  heaven,  we  live  in  sterner 
times.  But  the  art  of  Blest  Gana  is  real. 
His  fundamental  integrity  is  obvious, 
his  plain,  narradve  style  flowing  and 
delightful,  his  descriptions  of  manners 
and  customs  admirable,  and  his  humor 
and  vigor  ever  recurrent. 

This  reviewer  has  often  read  that 
Blest  Gana  was  inspired  by  Balzac  to 
do  for  Chile,  as  best  he  could,  what  the 
great  French  novelist  did  for  France. 
Apparendy  his  own  words  testify  to  this 
effect.  Nevertheless,  in  the  execution  of 
his  plan  did  he  not  show  a  much  lighter 
touch  than  his  model?  Would  not  one 
think  of  Dickens  as  a  parallel,  at  least 
as  often  as  Balzac? — John  Van  Horne. 
University  of  Illinois. 

^  Arturo  Burga  Freitas.  Mai  de  gente. 

Lima.  Ediciones  Amazonas.  1943. 
220  pages. — The  author  of  this  novel  is 
a  young  Peruvian  writer  who  has  lived 
for  years  in  the  Amazon  region  of  his 
country.  He  has  already  published  a 
collection  of  short  stories.  We  are  glad 
that  he  has  now  tried  his  hand  at  a 
more  ambitious  enterprise,  a  novel  dedi¬ 
cated  “a  los  peones  de  mi  tierra,  a  los 
patrones  que  con  ellos  viven  en  brega 
anonima,  remo  a  remo,  sable  a  sable, 
sol  a  sol,  por  ganar  para  el  hombre  la 
integridad  de  la  tierra  verde,  fecunda.” 
In  these  words  he  indicates  to  a  degree 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  his 
fiction.  His  work  is  situated  on  a  plane 
on  which  reality  is  presented  clearly 
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and  vigorously,  and  he  develops  his 
theme  vividly  and  zestfully.  He  has 
given  us  the  type  of  the  modern  South 
American  novel.  But  he  has  not  been 
guilty  of  the  naturalistic  excesses  which 
we  find  in  many  of  even  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  South  American  novelists. 
Burga  Freitas  has  tempered  his  vision, 
he  has  softened  it,  but  with  no  sacrifice 
of  truth  or  vigor.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  Mai  de  gente  is  superior  to 
those  great  American  novels  which  are 
weakened  by  disorder  and  exaggera¬ 
tion;  what  we  wish  to  say  is  that  this 
book  is  more  nearly  in  line  with  a  laud¬ 
able  trend  now  in  progress,  in  novelistic 
technique,  in  balance,  in  restraint.  There 
is  a  frontispiece  by  the  artist  Cesar  C. 
Araujo. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

Alberto  Cordoba.  Rumbo  al  norte. 

Buenos  Aires.  Escuelas  Grificas  del 
Colegio  Pio  IX.  1942.  132  pages. — With 
magnificent  illustrations  in  black  and 
colors,  signed  by  Rafael  Usandivaras, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  solid 
and  original  novelist  who  wrote  the 
verse  legend  of  the  Calchaqui  valleys. 
La  vidda  (1939)  and  the  thoughtful 
Cuentos  de  la  montana.  Rumbo  d  norte 
is  a  thoroughly  American  novel,  and 
the  social  problems  of  rural  Argentine 
fill  many  of  its  chapters  with  tragedy. 
The  book  has  a  motto  which  defines  its 
purpose:  “Hay  que  salvar  al  hombre 
argentino  en  cada  nino  que  nace.”  We 
must  confess  that  the  misery  which 
characterizes  the  north  of  Argentina, 
the  poverty  which  the  author  portrays 
so  vividly  on  these  pages,  is  a  problem 
that  weighs  on  nearly  the  whole  of  Latin 
America.  This  book  is  therefore  deserv¬ 
ing  of  attention  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Argentine.  We  must  make  it  clear 
that  its  social  message  is  not  set  forth 
in  coldly  calculating  terms,  in  the  tone 
of  the  systematic  propagandist,  but  ar¬ 
tistically,  honestly,  with  simplicity  and 
clarity.  Its  artistic  merit  not  only  makes 
it  a  book  of  more  value,  but  a  bwk  that 
will  have  more  influence. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 
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*  G.  Humberto  Mata.  Sumag-Allpa. 

Cuenca,  Ecuador.  Biblioteca  Cenit. 
1940.  131  pages.  6.20  sucres. — The  tide 
of  this  novel  means  in  an  Indian  dialect, 
“Beautiful  Land.”  The  name  is  applied 
to  the  landed  estate  of  one  of  the  ex¬ 
ploiters  of  the  Indian.  Beautiful  indeed 
is  the  land  of  which  the  estate  is  com¬ 
posed,  but  savage  and  inhuman  the  lust 
of  the  owner,  Amo  Leon,  his  wife  and 
their  foreman,  Abrdm.  They  are  fiend¬ 
ishly  cruel  to  the  peones;  they  punish 
the  violation  of  rules  with  flogging, 
branding  with  a  hot  iron,  and  an  in¬ 
genious  variety  of  tortures.  But  the 
worm  will  turn,  and  the  Indians  kill  the 
overseer,  then  fasten  don  Leon  to  a  tree, 
soak  him  with  kerosene,  and  burn  him 
alive.  As  a  contrast  to  the  villain  of  the 
piece,  we  have  the  portrait  of  another 
planter.  Doctor  Canada,  who  by  gentle 
but  firm  treatment  of  the  natives  wins 
their  confidence  and  love.  This  strongly 
written  narrative  is  redolent  of  the  soil, 
steeped  in  local  color,  and  difficult,  at 
times,  on  account  of  the  dialect  spoken 
by  the  Indians.  There  are  passages  which 
do  not  make  pleasant  reading.  But  if 
such  a  book  promotes  reform,  it  has 
well  justified  iXscM.— Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Carlos  Montenegro.  Los  hiroes.  La 

Habana.  Ediciones  Ciribc.  1941. 
182  pages. — Stories  about  Cuba.  Some 
reflect  the  period  of  Insurrection,  before 
the  American  war  with  Spain,  telling  of 
the  hardships  of  that  campaign.  Others 
concern  themselves  with  the  life  of  the 
poor,  especially  the  unfortunate  tenants 
of  the  great  landed  estates,  whose  con¬ 
dition  is  almost  incredibly  pitiful.  In 
one  tale,  the  leading  character  is  a 
guajiro,  or  Cuban  peasant,  who,  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  abuse  of  his  land¬ 
lord  master,  kills  him.  If  one  cannot 
justify  the  killing,  it  is  at  least  possible 
to  understand  it.  Another  story  is  that 
of  a  poor  old  plowman,  who  loves  his 
oxen,  and  is  heart-broken  when  they  are 
sent  to  the  butcher  after  they  become 
unfit  for  hard  labor.  Throughout  the 
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book  wc  hav^  the  viewpoint  of  the  un¬ 
happy  Cuban  laborer,  who  speaks  in  his 
own  peculiar  dialect.  The  author  knows 
well  the  people  he  describes. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Maria  Mercedes  Ortoll  de  Galindo. 

Nuevos  horizontes.  Madrid.  Edi- 

ciones  Espaholes.  1940.  8  pesetas. — Of 
questionable  wisdom  is  the  author’s 
choice  of  the  novel  as  a  vehicle  for 
eulogy  of  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
party  as  innocent  victims  during  Spain’s 
tragic  experiences  in  1936  and  after.  But 
the  young  lady  seems  to  have  novelistic 
talent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
will  discover  a  theme  of  more  enduring 
interest  to  develop  into  a  work  prepared 
under  calmer  circumstances.  Especially 
meritorious  is  her  portrayal  of  charac¬ 
ters,  best  exemplified  by  the  heroine, 
Rosa  Maria.  Disillusioned  by  her  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  worthlessness  of  her  fianc6, 
she  becomes  the  main  strength  of  her 
family,  whose  unity  is  disrupted  by 
separation,  illness,  accidents  and  deaths. 
But  she  is  unable  to  find  complete  satis¬ 
faction  in  her  vocation  of  nursing  be¬ 
cause  of  the  petty  feminine  jealousies 
and  misunderstandings  of  her  associates. 
And  even  at  the  end,  when  there  is 
promise  of  happiness,  when  her  romance 
with  the  admirable  captain  nears  its  cul¬ 
mination  in  marriage,  tragedy  super¬ 
venes. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson-New- 
man  College. 

*  Benjamin  Subercaseaux.  Daniel. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  253 

pages. — “Childhood  is  the  cradle  of  all 
poetry  and  the  tumultuous  fountain 
where  lie,  submerged,  the  ideas  which 
will  in  the  course  of  time  be  clarified.’’ 
In  accordance  with  this  motto,  the  au- 
,  thor  treats  with  great  care  and  profound 
interest  the  development  of  highly  sen¬ 
sitive  and  introvert  Daniel  from  his 
birth  to  his  entrance  into  a  medical 
school.  His  relations  with  parents,  class¬ 
mates  and  teachers  are  recorded  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  it  appears  that  what  an  adult 
usually  calls,  condescendingly,  cosas  de 


niHo,  lack  neither  importance  or  at¬ 
tractiveness.  This  Chilean  helm 

Meister  is  embellished  with  j  .rous 

delicate  pen-drawings  by  All  Re- 

nard. — Alfred  Werner.  New  Y(  'ity. 


“As  the  station  (WRUL-WRUW, 
Boston)  has  expanded,  the  number  of 
languages  it  employs  has  grown.  At  the 
present  moment,  one  may  hear  twenty- 
two  of  them  .  .  .  The  languages  which 
first  determined  the  polyglot  character 
of  the  station  several  years  back  were 
French  and  Spanish.  These  tongues  still 
occupy  a  large  share  of  the  daily  sched¬ 
ule.  Fortunately,  Italian  and  German 
were  early  comers  to  the  household  of 
languages  now  transmitted.  The  latest 
arrivals  in  the  family  reveal  how  com¬ 
pletely  WRUL-WRUW  has  blanketed 
the  world’s  linguistic  atlas.  An  Arabic 
program  has  been  transmitted  ever  since 
the  Near  East  became  a  focal  battle  area. 
Most  unexpected  language  to  be  heard 
beamed  at  Europe  is  Alsatian;  WRUL- 
WRUW  sends  weekly  encouragement  to 
that  buffer  province  in  its  own  strange 
tongue.” — Robert  J.  Clements,  in  The 
Modern  Language  Journal,  March,  1943. 

“A  Gestapo  trooper  died  in  a  little  city 
in  Norway.  His  widow  inserted  a  death 
notice  in  the  local  paper,  with  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Lutheran  phrase:  My  husband 
has  gone  to  be  with  Jesus. 

“In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days 
she  received  a  number  of  letters  in  Nor¬ 
wegian,  to  more  or  less  this  effect:  Your 
husband  not  arrived.  (Signed)  Jesus'* — 
From  Le  Travailleur,  April  15,  1943. 

From  Lettres  Franfoises  (Buenos 
Aires)  for  November,  1942:  "Montreal, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires.  Independ¬ 
ent  and  almost  simultaneous  reprinting 
of  Paul  G^raldy’s  Toi  et  Moi.  No  other 
French  work  which  has  ever  been  thus 
honored,  not  even  the  Petit  Larousse. 
Another  evidence  of  the  profound  and 
universal  craving  for  poetry,  especially 
bad  poetry.” 


in  Various  Languages 


obsi?  other  Books  in  Various  i 
D  ^ic 

*  faroslav  Jeiel(.  New  York.  Private¬ 
ly  published  by  the  Friends  of  Jaro- 

slav  Jeiek.  1942.  91  pages. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  documents  on  the 
work  of  a  Czech  musician.  Jeiek,  nearly 
blind  and  deaf,  was  one  of  the  great  mu¬ 
sicians  of  modern  times,  composing 
music  which  made  him  famous  in  his 
native  country  and  which,  under  differ¬ 
ent  guises,  is  now  heard  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  A  composer  for  the  Vos- 
kovec-Werich  group  of  satirists  (who 
are  today  broadcasting  for  the  OWI  to 
Czechoslovakia),  he  became  a  refugee 
after  the  downfall  of  Czechoslovakia. 
When  he  died  in  January,  1942,  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  friends,  and  especially  those 
who  were  members  of  his  singing  society 
on  the  New  York  East  Side,  came  to 
pay  him  their  last  respects.  Such  well- 
known  writers  as  Egon  Hostovsky,  Dr. 
faroslav  H.  Hulka,  have  made  him  im¬ 
mortal  in  this  litde  work  with  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  his  life,  suffering  and 
work.  A  great  document  which  ought 
to  serve  as  an  example  for  future  con¬ 
tributions  of  this  kind,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  these  days  when  refugees  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  are  finding  life  so 
difficult. — Joseph  S.  RouceJ(.  Ilofstra 
College. 

*  Adolf  Hoffmeister.  Slepcova  ptU 
cdka  aneb  Lidice.  New  York.  Zitfek. 

1943.  62  pages.  $1.00. — Adolf  Hoffmeis¬ 
ter,  well  known  cartoonist  and  writer, 
has  abandoned  his  usual  satirical  and 
essayistic  manner  to  write  a  play  about 
the  people  of  the  Czech  village  Lidice, 
destroyed  by  the  Nazis  in  a  punitive  ex¬ 
pedition  after  the  death  of  the  Reichs- 
protektor  Reinhard  Heydrich.  Hoff¬ 
meister  drew  inspiration  from  the  Czech 
folk  ballad.  His  play  is  simple  in  plot 
and  in  characters.  One  of  the  best  scenes 
deals  with  the  beauty  of  the  Czech  lan- 


mguages,  see  "Head-Liners”) 

guage  under  the  yoke  of  the  Nazis. 

The  play  has  been  translated  into 
Polish,  Spanish,  and  German.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  is  in  the  making. — 
F.  C.  W. 

*  Paul  Saintonge  and  Robert  W. 

Christ.  Fifty  Years  of  Molihre  Stud¬ 
ies.  Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  1942.  313  pages.  $3.50. — Continu¬ 
ation  of  the  Desfeuilles  Notice  Biblio- 
graphique  (Vol.  XI  of  the  Grands 
Ecrivatns  edition)  which  ended  in  1891, 
and  including  certain  important  items 
omitted  from  it.  Entries  total  3316,  di¬ 
vided  as  follows:  Biographical,  516; 
General  Criticism,  912;  Criticism  of 
separate  works,  1068;  Miscellaneous,  in¬ 
cluding  272  studies  occasioned  by  the 
1922  tercentennial,  494;  Appendices, 
containing  list  of  French  editions  since 
1933,  where  the  Moli^re  catalogue  of 
the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  stops,  Amer¬ 
ican  editions,  translations  and  records  of 
performances,  317.  Tartu ffe,  with  213 
entries,  leads  in  popularity  with  the 
critics;  Le  Misanthrope  follows  with 
153. — This  amazing  tour  de  force,  ac¬ 
complished  when  European  libraries  are 
closed  to  investigators,  honors  both 
Moli^re  and  his  bibliographers. — B. 
M.  W. 

^  Allan  Ross  Macdougall.  And  the 

Greeks.  New  York.  Near  East  Foun¬ 
dation.  1942.  109  pages. — Another  cook¬ 
book  comes  to  market,  ironically  enough, 
to  feed  and  provide  medical  care  for 
the  Greek  children  from  its  proceeds. 
This  is  no  ordinary  kitchen-handbook, 
but  a  literary  work,  a  gourmet’s  guide 
to  Greece,  and  a  delightful  historical 
exposition  of  Greek  cookery  from  an¬ 
cient  to  modern  Greece,  all  in  one.  Some 
recipes  are  contributed  by  native  Greeks, 
at  home  and  abroad;  some  are  quoted 
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from  the  classics;  and  some  are  repro¬ 
duced  from  accounts  of  travelers  in 
Greece  dating  back  to  1550.  Of  course, 
the  menus  of  each  region  are  based  on 
its  natural  resources  and  climate;  there¬ 
fore  seafood  is  the  dominant  item  of 
the  Greek  diet,  while  lamb  and  fowl 
run  a  close  second.  Honey  is  a  common 
ingredient;  this  fact  should  interest  the 
present-day  American  housewife.  Then 
such  delicacies  as  Roseleaf  Jam  and 
Quince  Paste,  and  as  a  novelty  to  Amer¬ 
ican  baking:  ammonia  cookies,  are  de¬ 
scribed. 

It  is  interesting  but  not  surprising  to 
find  a  common  bond  between  nations 
in  gastronomic  needs,  and  nations  which 
have  outlived  times  of  plenty  have 
many  helpful  hints  to  offer  younger  na¬ 
tions  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  learning 
to  use  food  more  parsimoniously. — Lois 
Frauchiger.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  A  Basis  for  the  Peace  to  Come.  The 
Merrick-McDowell  Lectures,  Ohio 

Wesleyan  University.  New  York  and 
Nashville.  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press. 
1942.  152  pages.  $1.00. — Contents:  The 
Church  Must  Face  it!  by  Bishop  Fran¬ 
cis  McConnell;  Toward  World  Order, 
by  John  Foster  Dulles;  The  Ecumenical 
Church,  by  William  Paton;  The  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Economic  Peace,  by  Leo  Pasvol- 
sky;  The  Pacific  Area,  a  Chinese  View, 
by  Hu  Shih;  Problems  of  World  Organi¬ 
zation,  by  C.  L  Hambro.  None  of  these 
addresses  brings  a  new  revelation;  all 
of  them  are  thoughtful  and  to  a  large 
extent  practical.  I  should  like  to  raise  an 
objection  to  the  concept  of  the  “Big 
Four,”  which  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Paton;  the  idea  seems  to  me  both 
immoral  and  unrealistic.  In  the  enor¬ 
mous  literature  of  “Planning  for  Peace,” 
this  is  an  excellent  all-round  presenta¬ 
tion.  Cranks  and/or  pioneers  will  be 
disappointed;  and  who  can  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two? — Albert  Gui- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Henri  Bonnet.  The  United  Nations 
on  the  Way.  Chicago.  World  Citi¬ 
zens  Association.  1942.  ix-|-170  pages. 


50  cents. — In  his  recent  book  The  United 
Nations — What  They  Are — What  They 
Become  (World  Citizens  Association), 
Bonnet  reviewed  the  existing  means  of 
inter-Allied  co-operation,  and  advanced 
proposals  for  transforming  into  reality 
the  concept  of  the  United  Nations.  His 
present  book  deals  with  the  policies 
which  have  been  outlined  by  the  United 
Nations,  in  matters  of  international  re¬ 
lations,  political,  economic  and  social. 
The  development  of  the  conflict  led 
them  not  only  to  define  their  general 
aims,  but  also  to  enter  'nto  more  precise 
agreement  on  many  points.  The  study 
is  based  on  the  Treaties  and  Agreements 
recently  concluded  by  or  between  United 
Nations,  resolutions  by  official  gather¬ 
ings  and  declarations  by  responsible 
leaders.  This  critical  review  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  engagements  concluded  between 
the  LInited  Nations  shows  the  immense 
complexity  of  the  problems  which  they 
have  to  face  today,  during  hostilities. 
The  author  should  be  congratulated  on 
having  presented  the  complexities  so 
readably.  Texts  of  various  documents 
are  appended. — Joseph  S.  Roucel(.  Hof- 
stra  Allege. 

^  Josef  Han^.  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Boston.  World  Peace 
Foundation  Publication.  1942.  96  pages. 
50  cents. — Josef  Han2  has  been  an  offi¬ 
cer  and  diplomat  in  the  service  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic.  From  1934  to 
1939  he  was  Czechoslovak  consul  at 
New  York.  He  then  became  a  lecturer 
on  International  Law  and  Organization 
at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Di¬ 
plomacy,  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts. 
In  a  recendy  published  and  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  book  Tornado  Across  Eastern 
Europe  (Greystone  Press)  he  gave  a 
well  informed  and  vivid  description  of 
the  storms  which  swept  over  Eastern 
Europe  in  the  last  two  decades  leading 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 
His  new  book  tries  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  what  America  will  do  about  the 
problems  of  the  peoples  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Mr.  Han2 
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draws  a  concise  picture  of  the  political, 
economic  and  cultural  situation  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  and  Central  Europe,  espe¬ 
cially  in  his  native  Czechoslovakia, 
countering  many  false  opinions  about 
the  so<alled  Balkanization  of  the  small 
countries  between  the  Polish  plains  and 
the  lower  Danube.  As  to  the  future 
organization  of  this  area,  Mr.  Han^ 
stresses  the  necessity  of  a  continuous 
common  policy  of  the  United  Nations 
after  victory  has  been  won.  “The  future 
settlement  must  be  reasonable  and  real¬ 
istic  to  be  enduring;  and  this  time  the 
United  Nations  must  stand  together  to 
prevent  any  wedge  being  driven  into 
the  structure  of  the  future  peace.”  Brit¬ 
ish  -  Soviet  -  American  collaboration  is 
deemed  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
for  the  establishment  of  order  and  peace 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  In  an 
appendix  (as  well  as  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ters)  Mr.  Han2  devotes  much  attention 
to  the  idea  of  a  Polish-Czechoslovak 
confederation  which  has  been  foreseen 
in  an  agreement  of  the  Polish  and 
Czechoslovak  govcrnmcnts-in-exile,  but 
this  agreement,  like  all  other  pacts, 
agreements  and  commitments  of  govern¬ 
ments  in  exile,  will  have  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  peoples  after  their  liberation  from 
the  Nazi  yoke.  With  this  proviso  in 
mind,  the  reader  will  find  Mr.  Hand’s 
book  very  instructive  and  highly  useful. 
— F.  C.  Weisl^opj.  New  York  City. 

^  Marcello  T.  Maestro.  Voltaire  and 
Beccaria  as  reformers  of  criminal 
law.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1942.  xi-)-177  pages.  $2.00. — This 
succinct  little  book  should  appeal  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  great  move¬ 
ment  whereby,  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  auto¬ 
cratic  harshness  and  barbarity  were 
swept  out  of  the  criminal  law  and  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  western  nations.  The  mod¬ 
ern  renascence  of  such  ferocities  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  constant  necessity  for 
vigilance  to  keep  down  the  beast  in  hu¬ 
manity,  and  of  the  twinship  of  intoler¬ 
ance  and  savagery. 


The  author  is  concerned  primarily 
with  an  appraisal  of  the  respective  con¬ 
tributions  of  Voltaire  and  of  Beccaria 
to  this  ferment.  His  thesis  that  Voltaire 
at  first  was  interested  simply  in  expos¬ 
ing,  and,  if  possible,  in  righting,  specific 
injustices,  and  that  it  took  ^ccaria’s 
epoch-making  book  to  arouse  him  to  the 
need  for  sweeping  reforms  in  criminal 
law  and  procedure  finds  support  in  the 
quotations  he  cites.  Nonetheless,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  this  period  was  one 
of  great  development  in  libertarian  and 
humanitarian  ideas.  The  thought  of  the 
age  influenced  Voltaire  even  as  he  in¬ 
fluenced  it.  Moreover,  a  great  mind 
tends  to  organize  its  philosophy  of  life 
as  the  years  pass.  Enthusiasm  over  par¬ 
ticular  issues  merges  into  a  system  of 
values.  Hence  Voltaire  would  probably 
have  passed  through  the  same  evolution, 
had  Beccaria  never  written.  No  doubt, 
however,  the  latter’s  influence  over  the 
organization  of  Voltaire’s  thought  was 
of  great  importance,  just  as  Voltaire  was 
the  great  protagonist  who  gave  to  Bec- 
caria’s  proposals  wide  currency  among 
the  French  reformers. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  our  author 
gives  a  brief  and  valuable  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  the  reform  movement  and 
of  its  accomplishments,  in  addition  to 
the  elaboration  of  his  thesis. — Maurice 
H.  Merrill.  University  of  Oklahoma 
School  of  Law. 

*  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  The 
Truth  about  Russia.  New  York. 

Longmans,  Green.  1942.  127  pages. 
$1.50. — ^The  slim  book  is  quite  helpful 
as  a  comparison  of  the  British  and  Soviet 
democracies  and  an  analysis  of  the  So¬ 
viet  constitution  reproduced  in  the 
translation  of  Anna  Louise  Strong. — 
A.  K. 

*  Michael  Hrushevsky.  A  History  of 
Uf^raine.  New  Haven.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1941.  629  pages.  $4. — The 
first  and  only  authoritative  and  com¬ 
plete  history  of  the  most  fought-for- 
territory  in  eastern  Europe.  The  author 
was  both  a  historian  and  an  active  lead- 
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cr  in  the  movement  for  the  liberation 
of  his  country.  His  views  are  unavoid¬ 
ably  biased  in  favor  of  the  Ukrainians, 
but  seldom  at  the  expense  of  factual 
history.  The  editor,  Professor  O.  J. 
Frederiksen,  brings  Hrushevsky’s  work 
to  date,  that  is,  to  the  end  of  1940.  The 
subsequent  invasion  and  occupation  of 
the  Ukraine  by  Hitler  fits  in  with  the 
account  of  a  country  that  has  known  so 
many  vicissitudes  and  changes  of  rule, 
from  before  the  Scythians,  through  the 
Tartars  and  Russians,  Turks  and  Poles, 
to  the  present-day  super-Arians. — Alex¬ 
ander  Kaun. 

*  Abraham  A.  Neuman.  T he  Jews  in 
Spain:  Their  Social,  Political  and 
Cultural  Life  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Volume  I:  A  Political-Economic  Study. 
Volume  II:  A  Social-Cultural  Study. 
New  York.  The  Jewish  Publication 
House.  1942.  286  and  399  pages. — Presi¬ 
dent  Neuman  of  Dropsie  College  has 
written  a  comprehensive  work  on  one 
of  the  most  significant  periods  of  Jewish 
history  in  exile.  He  presents  an  analyti¬ 
cal  description  of  Jewish  communal  life 
in  Spain,  and  we  gain  a  clear  picture 
of  Jewish  economic  and  cultural  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  time  from  James  I  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella.  Incidentally  the  au¬ 
thor  furnishes  the  reader  with  a  suc¬ 
cinct  history  of  Spain  during  that  period. 
It  is  ironic  that  the  man  responsible  for 
the  fateful  marriage  of  Isabella  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  her  Jewish  advisor,  Abraham 
Seneor,  who  escaped  expulsion  by  being 
baptized. — A.  K. 

**  Madaline  Wallis  Nichols.  The  Gau- 
cho.  Cattle  Hunter,  Cavalryman, 
Ideal  of  Romance.  Durham,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Duke  University  Press.  1942.  152 
pages.  $3.00. — This  well  -  documented 
monograph  tells  how  “the  highly  dis¬ 
reputable  gaucho  emerged  from  the 
background  of  a  pastoral  society  and 
how  those  gauchos  came  to  win  honor.” 
The  gaucho  class — “gaucho”  is  probably 
an  Indian  word — existed  as  a  separate 
entity  in  society  only  from  1776  to  1875. 
Previously,  there  were  only  individual 


illegal  hunters  of  hides  ranging  the 
pampas.  After  1875,  the  gaucho  gave  up 
his  vagabond  existence,  and  became  a 
“vaquero,”  a  law-abiding  cow-herd. 
The  gaucho  played  a  great  political 
role  in  the  development  of  the  La  Plata 
states,  he  was  largely  responsible  for 
much  of  the  present  Argentine  economic 
pattern  and  he  was  also  the  “settler  of 
the  wilderness,  the  soldier  defender  and 
the  soldier  settler  on  the  frontier,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Indian.”  Through  his 
intermarriage  with  Indians  and  Negroes 
he  altered  the  ethnic  composition  of  the 
Argentine  people. 

The  study  gives  a  concise  history  of 
the  gaucho  in  war  and  peace,  of  his  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  contrabrand  traders  with  whom 
he  exchanged  stolen  cattle  and  hides  for 
manufactured  goods,  and,  in  conclusion, 
of  the  romantic  use  of  the  gaucho  as  a 
literary  and  artistic  theme  in  South 
American  literature.  The  bibliography 
lists  1431  items,  books  and  essays  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  gaucho,  mostly  in  Spanish, 
but  also  in  English,  French  and  Ger¬ 
man. — Alfred  Werner.  New  York  City. 

*  Alexander  Poliakov.  White  Mam¬ 
moths.  New  York.  Dutton.  1943. 

189  pages.  $2.50. — Killed  in  battle  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  Poliakov  remains  a 
living  example  of  a  journalist  in  action, 
whose  writings  are  always  of  the  highest 
literary  quality,  without  ever  degener¬ 
ating  into  bookishness.  The  heroes  of 
the  “White  Mammoths,”  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  nicknamed  the  huge  Russian 
tanks,  are  the  same  simple,  average  Rus¬ 
sians  that  we  have  met  in  Poliakov’s 
Russians  Don’t  Surrender.  Here  too 
reality  is  moving,  dramatic,  “roman¬ 
tic,”  obviating  any  need  for  fictionizing 
the  facts.  The  account  of  the  tanks  and 
their  exploits  adds  a  glorious  page  to  the 
Soviet  Iliad.  More  than  three  score  of 
war  photographs  lend  the  book  an  addi¬ 
tional  value. — A.  K. 

*  Arnold  H.  Rowbotham.  Missionary 
and  Mandarin.  The  Jesuits  at  the 

Court  of  China.  Berkeley.  University  of 
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California  Press.  1942.  374  pages. — This 
volume  presents  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  establishment  of  cultural  con¬ 
tacts  between  the  Occident  and  the  Ori¬ 
ent  through  the  activities  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  China,  especially  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
When  the  Jesuits  went  to  China  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  coun¬ 
try  was  almost  a  terra  incognita  for  the 
West;  when  the  Society  was  suppressed 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Europe  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
the  Far  Eastern  civilization  almost  as 
extensive,  though  not  as  profound,  as  it 
possesses  today.  This  was  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  pub¬ 
lished  an  important  body  of  literature 
on  the  subject,  notably  Du  Halde’s  De¬ 
scription  de  la  Chine  (1735),  the  nu¬ 
merous  Lettres  Sdijiantes  et  curieuses 
^crites  des  Missions  itranghres,  and  the 
sixteen  quarto  volumes  of  M6moires 
concernant  les  Chinois  par  les  mission- 
naires  de  Pil^in  (1777-1814).  Their  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Chinese  culture  influ¬ 
enced  such  men  as  Leibnitz,  Spinoza, 
Malebranche,  Montesquieu,  and  Vol¬ 
taire;  they  guided  the  theories  of  the 
Physiocrats,  added  meaning  to  the  cult 
of  Deism  and  introduced  to  Europe  the 
richness  of  Confucian  philosophy. 

Professor  Rowbotham  has  followed 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries  in  China  and  recorded  the  impact 
of  their  sinophilism  on  intellectual 
movements  at  home.  This  is  the  first 
serious  study  of  the  subject  in  English 
and  in  the  section  entitled  Orient  and 
Occident  the  importance  of  the  Jesuits 
as  interpreters  of  Chinese  culture  is  ably 
discuss^  in  relation  to  the  European 
intellectual  background  of  the  times. 
The  book  is  an  important  contribution 
not  only  in  the  Held  of  history  but  also 
in  the  province  of  comparative  litera¬ 
ture. — G.  Bonno.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  Chester  F.  Easum.  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia:  Brother  of  Fredericl(^  the 
Great.  Madison.  University  of  Wiscon¬ 


sin  Press.  1942. 403  pages.  $3.00. — Much 
of  what  later  was  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Prussianism  took  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Frederick  owed  much  to  the  help  of  his 
younger  brother.  Prince  Henry  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  It  is  because  of  this  fact,  and  because 
there  was  relatively  litde  in  the  way  of 
a  definitive  biography  of  Prince  Henry 
in  the  English  language,  that  Professor 
Easum  undertook  this  task.  The  light 
he  throws  on  Prince  Henry  not  only  il¬ 
luminates  the  character  of  Frederick, 
but  gives  us  a  better  understanding,  as 
well,  of  Prussia  during  the  time  of  these 
two  interesting  and  important  charac¬ 
ters. 

Prince  Henry,  born  in  1726,  did  not 
die  until  July,  1802,  outliving  his  brother 
Frederick  some  sixteen  years.  As  often 
as  not  there  was  friction  between  the 
two  strong-minded  characters,  thanks 
partly  to  their  royal  and  princely  posi¬ 
tions,  though  gradually  Frederick,  after 
Henry  had  achieved  his  reputation  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  came  to  respect  and 
trust  his  brother.  Certainly,  there  could 
be  little  question  of  Henry’s  ability, 
either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  statesman, 
granted  the  criteria  and  standards  of  the 
time.  Professor  Easum  quotes  a  letter 
which,  in  its  way,  summarizes  the 
Prince’s  career  in  Henry’s  own  words: 

It  is  as  an  honest  citizen  that  I  write 
to  you,  for  if  I  were  not  one  nothing 
could  ever  have  made  me,  a  prince, 
work  so  in  obscurity  to  which  I  was 
not  at  all  accustomed  after  having 
been  not  only  employed  but  consulted 
by  the  late  king  in  aflairs  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance.  No  matter!  I  have 
done  my  duty;  and  one  day,  when  all 
is  known  and  I  am  no  more,  Prussia 
shall  be  my  judge. 

Professor  Easum’s  well-written  bi¬ 
ography  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  an 
understanding  of  the  old  Prussia  as  well 
as  of  the  newer  Germany  which  arose 
on  its  foundations.  There  is  an  excellent 
bibliography  and  a  well-prepared  index. 
— Harry  N.  Howard.  Miami  University. 
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*  Isabel  Warrington  Heaps.  Five 
Marys.  Nashville.  Abingdon-Cokes- 

busy  Press.  1942.  101  pages.  $1.50. — ^It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  give  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  by  recalling  the  story  of  the 
five  Marys  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  author  emphasizes  the  Ori- 
ental-Jewish  background  and  surround¬ 
ings  of  her  heroines;  she  calls  it  Syrian. 
Each  chapter  is  preceded  by  quotations 
from  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Especially 
successful  is  the  portrait  of  Mary  of 
Magdala.  Telling  the  story  of  Mary  of 
Bethany  the  author  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  she  is  the  only  person  who  believes 
in  Jesus’  power  to  revive  her  dead  broth¬ 
er,  Lazarus. 

This  is  no  scientific  book.  However 
it  makes  good  reading  for  a  quiet  hour 
of  contemplation.  It  is  written  with  deep 
understanding  and  humility  regarding 
its  subject.  Six  lithographs  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  painter,  David  Roberts,  from  his 
trip  to  Palestine  (1839),  make  the  read¬ 
er  familiar  with  the  scenery  and  add  to 
the  value  of  the  amiable  book. — H.  C. 
Lade  wig.  William  Penn  College,  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa. 

*  Robert  J.  Clements.  Critical  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  PlSiade.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  288 
pages.  $3.00. — Originally  presented  as 
a  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  this  study  of  the  aesthetics 
of  the  Plciade  might  be  considered,  in 
its  scope  and  searching  analysis,  as  de¬ 
finitive.  Although  the  study  originally 
intended  to  supplement  the  Plciade’s 
partially  organized  critical  system,  that 
is,  to  form  part  of  a  larger  unit,  it  turned 
out  to  have  a  certain  unity  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  its  own.  This  unity,  brought 
out  by  the  comments  of  the  Pleiade  on 
other  writers,  lies  in  the  basic  character 
of  the  criteria  established.  According  to 
the  author  these  criteria  might  be  stated 
in  order  as  the  ethical  and  moral  charac¬ 
ter  of  literature,  the  expression  and 
communication  of  ideas,  the  rewards  and 
social  nature  of  art,  the  purpose  and 


function  of  literature,  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  technique  of  poetry.  Of  the 
five  major  criteria  only  the  last  one  was 
treated  at  any  considerable  length  in  the 
poetical  documents  of  the  period,  two  of 
them  mentioned  and  two  utterly  non¬ 
existent.  Although  many  of  these  cri¬ 
teria  have  been  investigated  by  scholars, 
many  lacunae  existed  which  Mr.  Clem¬ 
ents  aimed  to  fill  in  the  critical  system 
which  the  Pleiade  did  not  take  time  to 
formulate.  In  this  task  he  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful.  There  is  an  excellent 
bibliography  of  writers  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  theoretical  treatises,  studies  on  in¬ 
dividual  poets  as  well  as  general  poetic 
histories,  etc.  There  is  also  a  selective 
index  for  reference. 

In  discussing  the  aesthetic  theories 
and  practice  of  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade 
the  author  had  recourse  at  all  times  to 
the  literary  heritage  of  the  centuries. 
For  instance,  in  discussing  Truth  and 
Sincerity  in  the  poets  he  found  that  their 
reaction  against  poetic  mendacity  and 
insincerity  was  part  of  the  heritage  left 
by  the  classical  philosophers  and  Chris¬ 
tian  apologists.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  having  so  ably  rounded  out  into  a 
comprehensive  unity  the  various  con¬ 
flicting  theories  of  the  poets  as  well  as 
those  of  critics. — C.  C.  Humiston.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  Los  Angeles. 

^  Hellas.  Edited  by  Hugh  Chisholm, 
George  Hoyningen-Huene,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Koiransky.  New  York.  J.  J.  Au¬ 
gustin.  1943.  143  pages.  $10. — In  one  of 
the  most  critical  hours  of  Greece’s  his¬ 
tory  this  book  is  published  to  remind 
us  of  the  magnitude  and  quality  of  the 
contribution  the  Greeks  have  made  to 
civilization.  So  much  of  what  they  have 
given  to  us  of  political,  artistic,  and 
philosophical  inspiration  has  become  so 
integral  a  part  of  our  daily  lives  that 
we  are  inclined  to  forget  its  source.  This 
book  has  been  compiled,  therefore,  to 
remind  us,  at  this  particular  moment, 
of  our  universal  Grecian  heritage.  The 
editors  have  put  together  a  collection  of 
quotations  in  which  about  thirty  authors 
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pay  tribute  to  classical  Greece,  authors 
as  old  as  Homer  and  Aeschylos  and  as 
modern  as  Hofmannsthal  and  Cocteau. 
It  is  a  long  list  of  distinguished  names, 
drawn  up  in  reverence  and  respect  be¬ 
fore  the  genius  of  classical  Greek  cul¬ 
ture:  Sophocles,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Pindar, 
Cicero,  Byron,  Shelley,  Taine,  Chateau¬ 
briand,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Renan,  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  Maurras,  Yeats — to  indi¬ 
cate  by  a  few  names  the  wide  scope  of 
the  selection.  Sixty-four  photographs  of 
indescribable  beauty  accompany  the 
text.  The  simple  classical  greatness  of 
Greece  has  found  appropriate  expres¬ 
sion  in  this  calm  and  aristocratic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  old  Hellas.  The  book  will 
be  a  show-piece  for  every  private  and 
public  library.  That  its  royalties  are  do¬ 
nated  to  the  “Friends  of  Greece”  makes 
it  all  the  more  recommendable. — Dieter 
Cunz.  University  of  Maryland. 

^  Marion  C.  Lazenby.TAe  Influence 
of  Wieland  and  Eschenburg  on 
Schlegel’s  Shakespeare  Translation.  Bal¬ 
timore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1941. 
— Students  of  Shakespeare’s  fame  in 
Germany  will  find  this  careful  study 
informative  if  no  more  exciting  than  a 
Ph.  D.  thesis  of  this  type  is  apt  to  be. 
Schlegel’s  translation  of  Shakespeare  is 
so  well  known  and  well  loved  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  to  hold  its  pre-eminence  not 
only  over  the  inexact  and  incomplete 
older  versions  discussed  by  Lazenby  but 
even  over  the  recent  and  much  more 
colloquial  modern  translation  by  Hans 
Rothe.  Therefore  a  study  of  Schlegel’s 
debt  to  Wieland  and  Eschenburg  and 
an  appraisal  of  his  improvements  in  ac¬ 
curacy  and  lyrical  beauty  is  well  worth 
making.  English  Shakespeareans  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  Schlegel  fol¬ 
lowed  in  general  the  Malone  text,  with 
occasional  use  of  Johnson  and  Steevens, 
and  that  his  manuscripts  show  how 
often  he  experimented  with  several  Ger¬ 
man  words  or  phrases  before  he  finally 
chose  the  most  exact  expressions  he 
could  find. 

The  bibliography  for  this  study  is  ex¬ 


tensive  and  should  be  very  helpful  to 
other  students  in  this  field. — Winifred 
Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Sister  Mary  Catharine  O’Conner. 

The  Art  of  Dying  Well.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Ars  Moriendi.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1942. 
258  pages.  $2.50. — This  study  of  the  late 
medieval  Ars  Moriendi  is  a  fine  piece 
of  scholarship.  Sister  Mary  Catharine 
O’Conner  has  followed  every  line  of  de¬ 
velopment  with  such  thoroughness  that 
others  interested  not  only  in  literature 
but  in  the  fields  of  art  and  printing  will 
find  her  work  of  great  value.  In  her  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  principal  texts  she  re¬ 
views  the  conclusions  of  Weigel  and 
Schreiber  and  makes  some  sound  deduc¬ 
tions  of  her  own.  Her  treatment  of  such 
questions  as  authorship,  sources,  and  lit¬ 
erary  forerunners  may  not  be  conclusive, 
but  with  such  meager  evidence  little 
more  than  conjecture  is  possible. 

The  major  portion  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  marshalling  lists  of  extant 
manuscript  editions  as  well  as  those 
printed  from  wood-blocks  and  move¬ 
able  types.  Finally,  there  is  a  discussion 
of  contemporary  and  later  books  in  the 
Ars  Moriendi  tradition.  Of  necessity, 
this  chapter  is  rather  sketchy;  but  to  the 
student  of  literature  it  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able.  As  the  author  observes,  the  further 
handling  of  such  a  question  must  be  left 
for  a  later  book.  Whoever  attempts  it, 
however,  will  find  that  Sister  Mary  Cath¬ 
arine’s  work  furnishes  an  admirable 
background. — Sandford  Salyer.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

^  Margaret  F.  Richey.  Essays  on  the 
Mediaeval  German  Love  Lyric  with 
translations  in  English  Verse  and  a 
Facsimile.  Oxford,  England.  Blackwell. 
1943.  7  s.  6  d.  net. — This  book  of  essays 
evolves  from  a  profound  and  heartfelt 
devotion  to  Middle  High  German  lit¬ 
erature,  to  which  the  author  had  already 
dedicated  herself  as  a  student  of  the  late 
Professor  R.  Priebsch,  whom  in  her 
preface  she  here  gratefully  remembers. 
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She  deals  here  with  the  “early  minne- 
song“  and  some  of  its  chief  exponents, 
and  though  she  has  deliberately  con¬ 
fined  herself  to  a  selection,  it  is  a  pity 
that  H.  V.  Veldeke  and  Hartmann  arc 
not  represented.  In  the  Introduction  she 
directs  her  attention  to  the  tHktliet,  fur¬ 
ther  to  important  stylistic  problems,  the 
question  of  manuscripts  and  the  redis¬ 
covery  of  the  minnclyric.  The  individual 
genius  of  the  poets  dealt  with  stands  out 
clearly  against  the  literary  background, 
in  particular  that  of  Dietmar  and  Kuren- 
berg.  The  author  maintains  a  fine  bal¬ 
ance  between  scholarly  argument  and 
human  intuition.  The  value  of  her 
translations  is  perhaps  revealed  most 
clearly  by  a  comparison  of  her  transla¬ 
tions  from  Dietmar  with  those  of  other 
translators,  e.  g.,  J.  Bithell. 

A  comparison  between  Reinmar  von 
Hagenau’s  and  H.  v.  Morungen’s  met¬ 
rical  forms  reveals  clearly  that  an 
analysis  of  style  need  by  no  means  be  a 
sterile,  hair-splitting  occupation,  but 
may  be  in  the  right  hands  an  indispen¬ 
sable  necessity  to  a  true  illumination  of 
poetic  personality.  The  bibliography 
might  have  been  enriched  by  a  reference 
to  C.  V.  Kraus’s  latest  “Untcrsuchun- 
gen”:  Des  Minnesangs  Fruhling,  Lci|>- 
zig,  1939. — August  Class.  University  of 
Bristol. 

*  Ivar  Spector.  The  Golden  Age  of 
Russian  Literature.  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

Caxton.  1943. 258  pages.  $3.50. — A  help¬ 
ful  guide  to  representative  Russian  au¬ 
thors  from  Fonvizin  to  Sholokhov.  The 
author  lavishly  illustrates  his  studies 
with  excerpts,  in  his  own  translation. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
book.  Dr.  Spector’s  approach  is  subjec¬ 
tive,  as  is  his  scheme  of  the  choice  and 
omission  of  authors. — A.  K. 

*  Carlos  Pellicer,  Pablo  Neruda,  Jorge 
Carrera  Andrade.  3  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  Poets.  (Translated  by  Lloyd  Malian, 
Mary  and  C.  V.  Wicker  and  Joseph 
Leonard  Grucci).  Albuquerque.  Sage 
Books  (Swallow  and  Critchlow).  1942. 


73  pages. — The  Latin  American  antholo¬ 
gies,  although  they  paint  for  us  a  general 
picture  of  the  recent  movements  in 
poetry  south  of  the  border,  hardly  give 
enough  of  the  work  of  any  one  author 
to  be  representative.  Here  is  a  little  book 
that  limits  its  contents  to  three  writers 
but  gives  enough  from  their  pens  to 
create  an  idea  of  what  they  are  doing. 
They  are  the  newer  poets  who  have 
come  out  of  the  ivory  tower. 

The  modern  Mexican  movement  is 
represented  by  Carlos  Pellicer,  an  im¬ 
pressionist  who  creates  vivid,  harmon¬ 
ious  colors.  The  Chilean  poet,  Pablo 
Neruda,  explores  man’s  experiences 
with  a  technique  which  is  both  symbol¬ 
istic  and  naturalistic.  Jorge  Carrera  An¬ 
drade  creates  the  music  of  the  tropics 
and  the  folklore  of  industry  in  a  strange 
kind  of  lyrical  quality.  He  was,  at  one 
time.  Consul  General  from  Ecuador  to 
Yokahoma,  (he  now  holds  the  corre¬ 
sponding  post  in  San  Francisco)  and 
there  is  a  strong  influence  of  the  Orient 
in  his  poetry. 

Each  of  the  translators  has  a  sketch 
of  his  author,  and  the  English  adapta¬ 
tions  are  commendable.  There  are  no 
Spanish  texts. — Byron  Chew.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

K  Mikhail  Sholokhov.  T he  Silent  Don. 

New  York.  Knopf.  1942.  1340 
pages.  $3.50. — It  was  a  happy  idea  of 
the  publisher  to  bring  out  Sholokhov’s 
great  work  in  one  volume,  attractive, 
easy  to  handle,  and  withal  reasonable  in 
price.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
most  significant  production  of  Soviet 
literature  thus  far,  a  true  epic  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  in  peace  and  in  war.  The 
current  war  lends  the  novel  a  poignant 
timeliness. — A.  K. 

K  Richard  Maximilian  Longbasch. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche  und  die  Juden. 
Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer.  1939.  79 
pages. — Reduced  to  its  barest  essentials, 
here  is  the  substance  of  this  essay: 
Nietzsche  was  no  anti-Semite.  He  was 
anti-revolutionary  and  therefore  opposed 
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183  Wcstbournc  Terrace.  1943.  120 
pages.  3s. — In  February,  1942,  a  London 
bus  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  a  German- 
Czcch  writer  who  was  walking  home  in 
a  blackout  from  a  session  of  the  Pen 
Clubs-in-Exile.  Now  the  friends  of  the 
dead  writer  have  published  a  small  vol¬ 
ume  which  contains  his  last  writings, 
poems,  a  play,  and  several  essays.  Rudolf 
Fuchs  won  fame  as  translator  of  mod¬ 
ern  Czech  poetry  into  German.  He  in¬ 
troduced  Petr  Bezruk,  one  of  the  most 
original  and  powerful  poetic  talents  of 
our  time,  to  a  broader  European  audi¬ 
ence.  But  he  was  also  a  writer  in  his 
own  right.  This  volume  contains  some 
fine  poetry  (part  of  which  had  been 
published  in  a  limited  edition  under  the 
tide  Gedichte  aus  Reigate,  reviewed  in 
Booi{s  Abroad,  XV,  429).  Of  particular 
charm  is  the  new  long  poem  Die  Prager 
Rathausuhr.  Scenes  from  a  play  called 
Der  Einsturz,  whose  theme  is  the  crash¬ 
ing  of  a  newly  constructed  house,  reveal 
Fuchs’  powerful  dramatic  gift.  A  few 
essays  show  his  deep  understanding  of 
Czech  and  Slovak  literature  and  his 
firm  belief  in  a  better  new  order  after 
the  defeat  of  Hiderism.  It  is  with  a  catch 
at  the  heart  that  one  reads  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  young  poet’s  legacy  to  the  better 
age  that  is  coming: 

Wo  dann  cure  lieblichen 
Blumen  spriessen, 
hub  ich  den  Boden 
mit  Uedem  getran\t. 

Und  l(annst  du  in  Freiheit 
das  Schone  geniessen, 
hob  ich  die  Soot 
in  die  Erde  gesenl(t. 

— F.  C.  Weis\opf.  New  York  City. 


to  what  he  sensed  as  the  inherent  revo¬ 
lutionary  character  of  anti-Semidsm. 
His  cridcism  of  the  Jews  had  the  same 
modve  as  his  cridcism  of  Frenchmen 
and  Germans.  He  opposed  impediments 
on  the  road  to  superhumanity  wherever 
he  found  them.  Jewish  elements  were  to 
pardcipate  in  the  establishment  of  a 
master  race.  Nietzsche  felt  close  to  the 
Jews  because  he  saw  in  them  an  affirm- 
tion  of  life  and  a  tendency  to  transvalue 
values  in  the  interest  of  more  exalted 
living.  He  was  full  of  admiradon  for 
great  Jewish  intellectuals  who  were  out¬ 
lets  of  significant  racial  experience. .  .  . 
While  adhering  closely  to  its  thesis  the 
essay  has  the  addidonal  merit  of  re¬ 
viewing  incidentally  and  clearly  the  es¬ 
sence  of  Nietzsche’s  thought. — W.  A.  W. 

*  Christiane  Osann.  Rainer  Maria 

Rill^e.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  339  pages. — 
It  is  strange  that  there  was  no  complete 
biography  of  the  genial  lyric  poet;  this 
book  is,  therefore,  a  useful  undertaking. 
It  is  a  very  feminine  book,  in  that  it 
shows  an  incredible  empathy:  the  author 
seems  to  be  aware  of  the  most  minute 
psychological  moods  and  changes  of  the 
poet;  very  fine  and  feeling  is  also  her 
descripdon  of  Rilke’s  problemadc  and 
delicate  relations  with  other  women.  A 
high  light  of  the  book  is  her  account  of 
Rilke’s  experience  of  Russia,  the  mysdc, 
vast,  and  brotherly  country  of  the  pre- 
Communistic  days.  But  weak  through¬ 
out  is  her  interpretadon  of  his  work, 
more  noticeably  towards  the  end,  a 
weakness  which  she  seems  herself  to 
recognize  frankly.  Moreover  his  Span¬ 
ish  journey  is  not  felt  with  the  same 
density  and  significance  as  his  early  Rus¬ 
sian  sojourn.  One  misses  also  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  his  letters.  But  on  the 
whole  it  is  an  excellent  book  well  suited 
to  introduce  to  Rilke  the  human  being. 
— Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

K  Rudolf  Fuchs.  Ein  unssender  Soldat. 

Gedichte  und  Schriften  aus  dem 
Nachlass.  London.  Verlag  der  “Einheit,” 


H.  K.  Tippmann.  AmerH(anische 
Balladen  und  andere  Gedichte. 
Vorwort  von  Erich  Posselt.  New  York. 
Arrowhead  Press.  1942.  159  pages. 
$2.00. — This  book  of  poems  is  a  worth¬ 
while  contribudon  to  the  rather  meager 
field  of  German-American  literature.  In 
the  preface  Erich  Posselt  tells  the  story 
of  the  colorful  life  of  the  Austrian,  H. 
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K.  Tippmann,  of  his  numerous  attempts 
to  establish  himself  as  owner  of  a  Ger- 
newspaper  or  magazine.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  author 
tnat  even  under  the  most  harassing  cir- 
ci^sunces  he  did  not  forget  his  true 
^ing,  that  the  inner  well  of  lyricism 
did  not  run  dry.  His  poems  often  deal 
wth  happenings  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  which  men  of  German 
origin  played  an  important  part.  Char- 
acteristic  tides  are:  Washington  auf  der 
tlucht;  Washingtons  Leibgarde;  Steu- 
ben  oor  Yor^town;  FoUens  Tod;  Peter 
Muehlenberg.  However  his  subjects  arc 
not  limited  to  historical  events.  The  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  poems  show  great  versa- 
•^e  style  shows  a  ^rfoct 
mand  of  German  in  spite  of  the  author’s 
long  suy  in  the  United  States.—^.  /. 
rrahl.  University  of  Maryland. 


^  Giuseppe  Bottai.  Incontri.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  213  pages.  10  lire.— The 
reviewer  would  prefer  not  to  comment 
on  the  personality  of  this  author  or  his 
purpose  in  delivering  these  lectures. 
Most  readers  probably  know  of  Signor 
Bottai  s  part  in  the  organization  of  Italy’s 
present  labor  system.  He  concerns  us 
here  as  a  man  of  action  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  writer  who  is  undertaking  to  de¬ 
velop  and  present  attractively  and  con- 
vincingly  the  related  features  of  various 
civiliMtions  and  their  leading  exponents. 
In  Virgil  s  Georgies  and  the  classic  con- 
aption  of  labor  he  finds  identities  with 
Italy  s  recent  effort  to  restore  labor  to 
Its  proper  position  in  the  hierarchy  of 
rnoral  and  spiritual  values.  He  rccon- 
f  univcrsalistic  ideal 

of  Mazzini  with  contemporary  Imperial¬ 
ism.  He  finds  the  Mazzini-Machiavclli 
Jmtinomy  only  apparent,  and  declares 
that  the  two  arc  united  in  a  common 
urge  of  activistic  and  energetic  life- 
philosophy,  which  is  also  the  ideal  of 
Italy  today.  Rather  interesting  too  arc 
the  incontn”  between  Verga,  the  lead¬ 
er  of  literary  Realism  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteen^  century,  and  the  political 
realism  of  Fascist  Italy.  The  author 


finds  mcontri”  between  the  heroic  fig- 
urc  of  Goffredo  Mameli  and  the  youth 
of  today  in  their  adoration  of  glorious 
Rome.  In  this  order  of  ideas  he  con¬ 
fronts  the  luly  of  Augustus  with  the 
Italy  of  the  twentieth  century.  His  lec¬ 
tures  were  no  doubt  warmly  applauded. 

Anacieta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith 
College. 

*  N1CC0I6  Tommasco.  Diario  intimo. 

.  Edited  by  Raflaclc  Ciampino.  To¬ 
rino.  Einaudi.  1938.  366  pages.  20  lire. 
—Among  the  great  Italians  of  the  Otto- 
cento,  Niccold  Tommasco  was  one  of  the 
noblest  and  one  of  the  most  faithful  to 
the  noble  old  traditions,  in  both  politics 
and  the  arts.  Because  of  his  acid  dispo¬ 
sition  and  his  idiosyncrasies  he  has  been 
^cated  rather  unjusdy  by  the  critics, 
publications  by  him 
and  about  him  arc  correcting  these  un¬ 
kind  judgments  and  bearing  witness  to 
his  fundamental  nobility  of  mind.  In 
fifty  pages  of  preface,  Ciampini  makes 
us  acquainted  with  a  great  deal  of  un- 
pubhshed  material  which  throws  light 
on  Tommasco’s  life,  on  his  friends,  his 
times  and  the  atmosphere  in  which 
tfiirty  years  of  his  life  were  lived  The 
original  manuscript  is  with  his  papers 
m  the  National  Library  of  Florence.  On 
many  pages,  which  arc  cut  into  strips 
and  pasted  together  apparendy  very 
much  at  random,  the  manuscript  indi¬ 
cates  that  Tommassco  had  done  some 
expurgating,  probably  for  political  rca- 

Septem- 

Dcr  18^1,  and  ends  in  August,  1852 
with  the  ejaculation  “Laus  Deo." ^AnJ- 
cleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

*  Piero  Bargellini.  Citth  Di  Pittori. 

Firen^.  Vallccchi.  1939.  298  pages. 
Illustrated.  15  lire.-From  a  young  Flor- 
Mtinc  writer  who  feels  called  upon  to  ' 
fight  the  go^  fight  in  defense  of  classic 
art  against  the  evil  contemporary  trends 
tovvard  the  ugly,  the  grotesque,  the  ir- 
ration^,  the  unnatural,  we  have  this 
lively  book,  dedicated  to  the  old  painters 
who  honored  Florence  between  the  thir- 
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tccnth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries.  There 
are  seven  of  them,  and  they  appear  one 
by  one  in  seven  chapters,  whose  tides 
sound  the  quaint  note  of  the  language 
spoken  in  Florence  at  their  respective 
times,  in  the  goodly  brotherhood  of 
artists.  So,  introduced  by  an  “entratura,” 
we  read  of  Cimabue,  “solenne  dipin- 
tore,”  of  Giotto,  “propittore  e  capo- 
mastro,”  of  Buffalmacco,  “pittore  in 
superladvo  modo,”  of  Simone  Martini, 
“gioccondissimo  amico  e  pittore,”  of 
Masaccio,  “pittore  senza  ornato,”  and 
lasdy  of  Buoniuto  and  the  Gaddi,  from 
the  primitives  to  the  relatively  modern. 
The  author  portrays  their  personalities 
and  puts  a  finger  on  the  qualities  which 
gave  them  their  magic  touch  and  cre¬ 
ated  their  “maniera”  and  their  master¬ 
pieces.  Bargellini  is  an  artist  himself,  and 
knows  the  lives  and  works  of  these 
painters  of  his  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
them.  As  we  read  this  book  we  share 
the  immediacy  of  their  world,  through 
the  well<hosen  style,  the  allusions,  the 
recapture  of  the  atmosphere  of  Fiorenza, 
City  of  Painters. — Anacleta  Candida 
Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

^  Michele  Barbi.  Poesia  popolare  had- 
tana.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1939.  162 
pages.  2  lire. — Barbi,  a  scholar  of  re¬ 
nown,  gives  his  book  the  modest  sub¬ 
title  Studi  e  Ricerche.  It  is  fundamental 
for  research  in  the  field  of  popular  Ital¬ 
ian  poetry.  Its  importance  lies  largely  in 
the  suggestions  and  help  it  gives  to  those 
who  are  undertaking  further  investiga¬ 
tions.  Its  wealth  of  fact  and  documents 
is  presented  with  method  and  thorough¬ 
ness.  Its  contents  cannot  easily  be  re¬ 
sumed,  as  it  is  made  up  of  notes  and 
comments  on  numerous  songs  and 
poems,  for  which  sources  and  relations, 
derivations  and  contaminations  are 
made  accessible.  The  author  also  investi¬ 
gates  tie-ups  between  music  and  poetry. 
— Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith 
College. 

*  F.  M.  Trevisani.  La  Cristina.  Con 
notizie  sulla  vita  e  sulle  opere  dell 
autore  a  cura  di  Michele  De  Filippis. 


Berkeley.  University  of  California  Press. 
1940.  98  pages. — ^This  is  a  charming 
little  book.  Mr.  De  Filippis,  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  and  atiable  introduction,  gives  us  the 
history  of  the  MS  and  tells  us  a  good 
deal  about  the  author.  Quotations  from 
the  Avventure  of  Trevisani  are  well 
chosen  and  readable;  the  editor’s  com¬ 
mentary,  knitting  the  story  together  and 
filling  in  the  necessary  background  for 
appreciation  of  the  play,  is  capably  and 
gracefully  written.  The  play  to  be  sure 
is  in  itself  no  great  matter  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  does  not  try  to  persuade  us  that  it 
is.  It  is  probably  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  many  dramas  of  the  period  with 
its  melodramatic  plot  and  occasional 
echoes  of  Alfieri.  But  it  fills  in  a  gap 
and  enlarges  our  knowledge  of  a  period 
and  of  an  author  who,  whatever  his 
merits  as  a  dramatist  may  be,  is  certain¬ 
ly  an  interesting  personality.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  format  and  printing  the  book  is 
likewise  to  be  commended;  it  has  dis¬ 
tinction  and  is  also  very  readable. — T. 
G.  Bergin.  Cornell  University. 

*  Renzo  Martinelli.  Laggiu.  Firenze. 

Vallecchi.  1939.  291  pages.  10  lire. 
— Martinelli’s  theme  is  the  urge  for  emi¬ 
gration  of  the  Italian  people,  stifling 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  But  there  is  nothing  politically  or 
socially  tendentious  in  his  novel.  After 
many  years  of  dissatisfaction  at  home, 
the  hero  leaves  Italy  and  travels  over 
much  of  the  globe,  arriving  in  Africa, 
after  years,  with  the  Italian  conquest. 
“Martinelli,”  said  the  critic  Orio  Ver- 
gani,  “knows  the  geography  of  souls.” 
There  is  a  magic  touch  in  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  adventures  in  the  wilderness  of 
South  America  and  life  in  African  colo¬ 
nics  of  different  nationalities,  of  heat 
and  starvation,  primitive  living,  the 
wonders  of  nature,  missionary  priests 
and  lepers,  slaves  and  savages.  There  is 
no  discussion  of  Mussolini’s  affairs  or 
doings,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  book 
there  is  a  curt,  forced  compliment  to  the 
then  masters  of  Italy. — Anacleta  Candi¬ 
da  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 
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*  Joseph  K.  Yamagiwa.  Modern  Con- 
versational  Japanese.  New  York. 
McGraw-Hill.  1942.  240  pages.  $2.50.— 
This  book  is  made  up  of  materials  tried 
and  proved  in  the  author’s  courses  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Yamagiwa  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  debt  to  Japanese  gram¬ 
marians  but  makes  use,  in  his  descrip¬ 
tions  and  classifications,  of  his  Ameri¬ 
can  training.  The  first  one  of  the  three 
parts  of  the  book,  some  ten  pages  in 
lenrth,  deals  with  pronunciation.  Dyed- 
in-the-wool  phoneticians  and  phonemi- 
cists  will  not  fully  agree  with  the  method 
of  presentation  used  here.  Yet,  thanks 
to  its  simplicity  and  its  copious  illustra¬ 
tions,  this  chapter  will,  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  teacher,  show  a  beginner  the 
way  at  once.  Rapid  progress  in  learning 
is  of  course  essential  since  the  knowledge 
of  Japanese  b  so  important  in  the  War 
Effort.  In  part  two,  entitled  Basic  Gram¬ 
mar,  the  “parts  of  speech”  of  Japanese 
are  listed  and  their  morphological  be¬ 
havior  is  shown.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  book,  Yamagiwa  is 
liberal  with  examples.  The  use  of  se¬ 
mantic  features  unknown  to  Western 
languages,  such  as  the  various  degrees 
of  politeness  expressed  by  special  inflec¬ 
tional  forms,  cannot  be  over-exempli¬ 
fied.  In  the  third  and  largest  part,  the 
author  offers  page  after  page  of  senten¬ 
ces  in  English  and  Japanese  illustrating 
the  various  grammatical  and  syntactic 
usages.  All  forms  are  based  on  the  collo¬ 
quial  speech  of  Tokyo  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  standard  in  Japan. 

Yamagiwa’s  presentation  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  statement  he  makes  in 
the  preface:  “.  .  .  the  best  way  to  learn 
a  language  is  to  speak  it,  daringly,  on 
the  basis  of  acceptable  examples.” — ^No 
student  of  spoken  Japanese  can  afford  to 
overlook  this  book. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Marius  A.  Mendlesen.  Easy  Malay 
Words  and  Phrases.  New  York. 
The  East  and  West  Association,  by  The 
John  Day  Company.  1943.  64  pages. 
$1.00. — Willy-nilly,  the  United  States 


of  America  is  in  the  act  of  becoming  a 
great  Pacific  power,  and  everyday  Malay 
is  a  language  which  official  and  busi¬ 
ness  America  must  take  on.  Fortunately 
a  rough-and-ready  knowledge  of  the 
language  is  not  too  difficult  to  acquire. 
There  are  no  very  serious  problems  of 
pronunciation,  and  the  everyday  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  limited  and  can  be  pieced 
together  from  a  very  small  amount  of 
elementary  material.  This  litde  book,  by 
a  man  who  was  in  business  in  the  Indies 
for  years  and  is  now  a  translator  in  the 
government  service,  is  much  more  wise¬ 
ly  made  than  the  average  happy-go-lucky 
“practical”  phrase  book.  It  is  in  its  mod¬ 
est  way  an  excellent  beginning  method, 
and  its  vocabulary  of  several  hundred 
words  deals  cleverly  with  war,  illness, 
food,  numerals,  measurements,  time, 
geography,  and  other  fundamentally 
necessary  matters. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Bibliographia  Brasileira  1938-1939, 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Instituto  Nacional 
do  Livro.  1941.  332  pages. — This  in¬ 
valuable  publication  is  the  first  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  series  of  annual  bibliographies.  It 
is  a  good  catalogue,  all  in  one  alpha¬ 
betical  listing  in  which  the  various  en¬ 
tries  are  in  different  kinds  of  type  which 
greatly  facilitates  both  the  compilation 
and  the  use  of  the  book.  Each  entry 
or  letter  is  in  red,  making  for  conven¬ 
ience  and  minute  detail  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  subdivisions.  The  system  of 
abbreviation  is  simple  and  practical.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  sub-headings  are  not 
numbered.  One  may  dwell  upon  the  con¬ 
venient  system  of  arrangement  and  yet 
deplore  the  lack  of  a  reliable  index  like 
those  now  used  by  the  bibliographic  re¬ 
views,  more  in  accordance  with  the 
logical  classification  of  the  sciences,  the 
arts  and  crafts  than  with  the  haphazard 
methods  of  present  publishing  trends. 

Patriotic  ardor  is  much  in  evidence  in 
this  publication:  it  has  a  more  promi¬ 
nent  place,  of  course,  in  the  articles  con¬ 
cerned  with  Brazil.  They  form  one  of 
the  three  predominant  aspects  of  the 
bibliography  as  follows:  a)  Brazil;  b) 
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books  of  a  didactic  and  educational  na¬ 
ture;  c)  translations. 

The  physical  make-up  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  book  has  improved  a  great  deal  of 
late.  Interest  in  books  is  spreading,  cre¬ 
ating  a  market  and  promising  a  discrim¬ 
inating  and  appreciative  public  for  hne 
editions.  With  great  foresight,  custodi¬ 
ans  of  the  old  relics  of  the  Portuguese 
art  of  the  colonial  period  have  promoted 
several  publications  which  arc  profusely 
and  elcgandy  illustrated. 

The  Bibliographia  concludes  with  a 
list  of  Brazilian  publishers  which  gives 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  business  and  book  trade  and,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  reading  public. — Fidelino  de 
Figueiredo.  Universidade  dc  S.  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

^  Otto  Maria  Carpeaux.  A  cinza  do 
purgatorio.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Edi^ao 
da  Casa  do  Estudantc  do  Brasil.  1942. 
360  Images. — The  author  of  these  essays 
is  a  European  refugee  who  writes  under 
a  pseudonym.  Nearly  all  of  them  have 
already  been  published  in  one  of  the 
leading  dailies  of  Rio,  Correio  da 
Martha,  in  1941  and  1942.  One  might 
expect  that  this  collection  of  newspaper 
articles,  put  together  into  a  book,  would 
retain  a  somewhat  ephemeral  feel.  But 
they  do  not.  They  display  such  erudition, 
so  broad  and  profound  a  conception  of 
life  and  culture,  that  they  are  studies  of 
permanent  value.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  entitled  Prophecies,  there  arc  fine 
literary  portraits  of  Goethe,  of  the 
epigrammatist  Lichtenberg,  of  Santa 
Teresa  de  Avila.  The  second  part  is 
labeled  Irtterpretations:  Belgian  litera¬ 
ture,  Shakespeare,  Dostoevsky,  Hof¬ 
mannsthal,  Milton,  Joseph  Conrad,  etc. 
It  is  in  the  third  and  final  section  of  his 
book  that  the  critical  spirit  of  Otto 
Maria  Carpeaux  appears  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Nietzsche  and  Thomas  Mann,  in 
particular,  arc  treated  here  by  a  critic 
who  knows  how  to  penetrate  their  souls. 
In  addition  to  these  essays  on  individu¬ 
als,  there  arc  several  which  deal  with 
general  problems  of  art  and  intelligence. 


All  the  essays  arc  clearly  and  vigorously 
phrased. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Antonio  Pousada.  De  Viriate  a  Sala¬ 
zar.  Sao  Paulo.  Cultura  Moderna. 
1939. 249  pages. — An  attempt  to  present 
an  oudine  history  of  Portugal.  The  nar¬ 
rative  begins  with  the  first  native  Lusi- 
tanian  hero  whom  history  records,  Viri- 
athus.  From  that  date,  140  B.C.,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Portugal  is  traced  by  periods  to 
the  present.  Although  lately  condemned 
to  relative  obscurity,  few  nations  can 
boast  of  a  more  glorious  past  than  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  author  docs  not  let  the 
reader  forget  this  fact.  She  played  no 
minor  role  in  the  days  of  Henry  the 
Navigator,  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Camoes. 
No  words  are  wasted,  the  narrative  be¬ 
ing  held  to  the  bare  facts  necessary  to 
enable  the  reader  to  grasp  the  high  lights 
in  a  long  and  eventful  history.  The  text 
contains  a  number  of  engravings  which 
add  to  its  attractiveness.— /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Getulio  Cesar.  Crendices  do  Nor- 
deste.  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1941. 
206  pages. — In  line  with  recent  research 
by  sociologists  into  the  folklore  and 
customs  of  the  country,  this  book  de¬ 
scribes  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  the 
northeast  region  of  Brazil,  and  explains 
their  raison  d’etre.  The  author,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Archaeological,  Historical 
and  Geographical  Institute  of  the  state 
of  Pernambuco,  is  well-fitted  for  such  a 
study  as  he  has  known  this  region  from 
boyhood.  In  simple  and  interesting  style, 
he  shows  how  nature  and  environment 
have  strongly  affected  the  beliefs  of  its 
simple  inhabitants. 

TTic  struggle  with  drought  and  heat, 
which  has  led  plants  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  with  tuberous  leaves,  thick  bark 
and  thorns,  and  trees  to  develop  into 
near-iron,  has  built  into  man  himself 
qualities  of  hardness  and  wiry  resistance. 
It  has  also  cultivated  a  deep  respect  for 
nature  which  has  made  the  region  no¬ 
torious  for  a  “violent  mysticism”  and 
has  resulted  in  several  fanatically  re¬ 
ligious  movements. 
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Cesar  shows  how  the  lack  of  rain  be¬ 
comes  an  overmastering  obsession;  how 
every  cloud  on  the  horizon  is  scanned; 
every  star  and  planet,  every  move  of 
bird  or  beast,  comes  to  be  regarded  as 
an  omen  of  good  or  evil.  As  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Brazilian  sociologist  and  au¬ 
thor,  Gilberto  Freyre,  writes  in  his 
preface  to  the  volume:  “This  book  pre¬ 
sents  itself  as  one  of  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  contributions  in  recent  years  to  the 
organization  ...  of  Brazil’s  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  cultural  map  .  .  .  thus  giving 
government  and  educators  a  basis  for 
the  social  prophylaxis  and  mental  hy- 
gienization  of  the  more  or  less  isolated 
and  unlettered  population  of  the  re¬ 
gion.” — Eula  Kennedy  Long.  Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

Ariosto  Espinheira.  Viagem  atravSs 
do  Brasil.  Sao  Paulo.  Melhoramen- 
tos.  1939-40.  4  vols.  72,  108,  142,  144 
pages.  6$500  to  lOfOOO. — The  author, 
professor  in  a  secondary  school  of  Rio 
and  organizer  of  children’s  prt^rams 
over  Radio  PRF4  of  Rio,  states  that  the 
contents  of  these  four  volumes  were 
broadcast.  The  hearers  certainly  missed 
much  of  the  charm  of  the  books,  which 
lies  in  the  attractive  line  drawings,  the 
work  of  the  author,  scattered  through 
the  pages.  The  language  is  simple.  Each 
volume  contains  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Vol.  I  deals  with  Amazonas,  II 
with  the  Nordeste,  and  the  next  two 
with  eastern  Brazil.  Two  more  describ¬ 
ing  Central  and  Southern  Brasil  are 
promised,  as  well  as  another  broadcast 
series  concerning  heroes  both  Brasilian 
and  foreign. 

Professor  Espinheira’s  work  should 
arouse  in  Brasilians  a  pride  in  their 
country  and  in  foreigners  who  read  the 
books  an  interest  in  a  nation  that  is 
made  to  seem  very  fascinating. — W.K.f. 

*  Antero  de  Quental.  Prosas  escol- 
hidas.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ediqoes  Livros 
de  Portugal.  1942.  309  pages. — K  selec¬ 
tion  by  Fidelino  de  Figuciredo  of  the 
best  prose  of  Antero  de  Quental.  The 


first  selection  is  of  course  his  Bom  senso 
e  Bom  gusto,  which  began  the  “Questao 
Coimbra,”  the  long  and  bitter  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  romanticism  of  Cas¬ 
tilho  and  the  young  Coimbra  school,  of 
which  Quental  was  the  leader.  Included 
is  his  equally  famous  Causas  da  deca- 
dencia  dos  povos  peninsulares,  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  interest  to  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  however  they  may  disagree  with 
the  causes  as  Quental  presented  them. 
The  remaining  essays  present  him  as  an 
impassioned  leader,  and  as  the  inter¬ 
preter,  conscientious  but  artistic,  of  the 
political,  philosophical,  literary,  and 
economic  tendencies  of  his  age.  His  ac¬ 
tivities  ranged  from  the  founding  of  the 
Portuguese  International  to  the  compil¬ 
ing  of  a  Thesouro  of  children’s  litera¬ 
ture.  His  poetry,  his  prose,  and  his  life 
arc  manifestations  of  a  rich  and  exuber¬ 
ant  spirit. — Consuelo  Ho  watt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

^  Anibal  Machado,  Graciliano  Ramos, 
Jorge  Amado,  Jos6  Lins  do  Rego,  e 
Raquel  de  Queiroz.  Brandao  entre  o 
mar  e  o  amor.  S.  Paulo.  Martins.  1942. 
154  pages.  121000. — The  well-known  ar¬ 
tist  Santa  Rosa  drew  the  suggestive 
jacket  design  for  this  freak  novel  in 
five  parts — one  by  each  of  its  authors. 
Though  not  what  any  one  of  them 
would  have  made  of  the  theme,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  much  more  than  a  mere  tour-de- 
force:  each  one,  as  a  disinterested  artist, 
has  taken  up  the  story  exaedy  as  his 
predecessor  left  it,  and  given  it  a  new 
turn;  the  whole  is  plausible  enough,  a 
tale  of  wrecked  lives.  Jorge  Amado  starts 
the  plot  off  in  the  form  of  a  triangle 
which  Jose  Lins  do  Rego  prompdy 
squares  into  a  quadrangle.  In  the  me¬ 
morable  stream-of-consciousness  style  of 
Graciliano  Ramos,  we  sense,  through  the 
semi-lucid  delirium  of  one  of  the  charac¬ 
ters,  that  the  two  couples  have  come  to 
grips.  Anibal  Machado,  a  new  figure  in 
Brazilian  letters,  introduces  his  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  the  modern  world:  the  mys¬ 
terious  woman  who  for  a  while  draws 
Brandao  away  from  the  sea  turns  out 
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a  fifth  columnist,  and  Brandao  himself 
finds  his  way  in  the  present  struggle  for 
freedom  of  conscience.  Raquel  de  Quei- 
roz  serenely  ends  the  conflict  in  the  si¬ 
lence  of  oblivion  and  death. — Benjamin 
M.  Woodbridge,  Jr.  Sao  Paulo. 

*  Frans  Martins.  Estrela  do  Pastor. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jos^  Olympio.  1942. 
296  pages. — Discussions  of  the  recent 
Brazilian  novel,  outside  of  Brazil,  do 
not  always  include  the  author  of  this 
book.  In  general,  the  names  which  arc 
mentioned  most  often  are  those  of  Jos6 
Lins  do  Rcgo,  Jorge  Amado,  Erico  Vcr- 
issimo,  Dinah  Silvcira  de  Quciroz.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Fran  Martins 
lives  in  a  small  town  in  the  northern 
part  of  his  country,  and  not  in  a  great 
metropolis.  There  is  no  question  that  his 
work  is  of  the  first  importance  and  de¬ 
serves  careful  study.  At  the  beginning 
his  technique  showed  the  influence  of 
John  Dos  Passos.  In  this  book  however 
Martins  has  become  notably  independ¬ 
ent,  although  one  still  catches  in  it  an 
occasional  suggestion  of  his  favorite 
novelist.  Estrela  do  Pastor  is  a  vigorous 
original  novel,  a  clear  and  powerful  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  life  of  the  lower  orders 
in  a  Brazilian  suburb.  Martins  is  a  skill¬ 
ful  psychologist.  His  apparendy  random 
presentadon  of  his  characters,  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  his  scenes,  take  on  order  and 
clarity  as  we  come  to  understand  that 
the  novelist  is  seeking,  and  finding,  in 
this  muldtudc  the  hcarthrobs,  the  emo- 
donal  vibrations  which  his  sober  and 
vivid  words  communicate  so  success¬ 
fully  to  the  reader.  Written  in  the  form 
of  a  collection  of  memoirs,  the  book  has 
passages  of  exquisite  tenderness  which 
contrast  strikingly  with  the  rude  vio¬ 
lence  of  much  of  it.  It  ends  in  a  veri¬ 
table  tone-poem.  —  Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

^  Antonio  Pousada.  Presepio.  Sao 

Paulo.  Cultura  Moderna.  1938.  165 
pages. — Senhor  Comendador.  Sao  Paulo. 
Livraria  Teixeira.  1940. — N  ovelas  T rans- 
montanas.  Sao  Paulo.  Druzeiro  do  Sul. 


1942.  209  pages. — The  author  of  these 
three  books  of  short  stories  was  born  in 
Portugal  in  the  first  years  of  this  century 
and  was  sent  by  his  family  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  work  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  old.  At  night  he  attended  classes 
in  some  secondary  school.  Later  he  trans¬ 
ferred  his  residence  to  Sao  Paulo  where 
he  became  a  baker.  Some  fifteen  years 
ago  he  decided  that  he  wanted  to  be  a 
writer.  Drawing  mainly  on  the  deep- 
etched  impressions  of  his  childhood  he 
began  to  write  short  stories  having  as 
background  his  native  province  of  Tris- 
os-Montes,  in  northern  Portugal,  and 
occasionally  his  adopted  country.  To 
date,  he  has  published  seven  books  of 
short  stories  and  one  inspired  by  his 
readings  on  the  history  of  Portugal. 

That  Pousada  is  a  born  writer  can¬ 
not  be  denied.  Neither  can  it  be  doubted 
that  he  is  Portuguese  to  the  marrow 
despite  his  many  years  of  residence  in 
Brazil.  Some  of  his  stories  have  the  pun¬ 
gent  charm  of  Portugal’s  good  earth.  His 
characters  speak  the  emphatic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  Portuguese  of  one  of  the  most 
emphatically  Portuguese  regions  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  All  those  qualities  which  one  is 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  Portu¬ 
guese  are  there  too:  A  certain  lyricism 
which  envisages  the  world  in  terms  of 
primary  emotions,  mixed  with  a  stark 
realistic  awareness  of  details;  and  a  pro¬ 
found  and  sweetly  sad  longing  for  the 
native  land  coupled  with  an  exuberant 
sense  of  humor  which  delights  in  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  grossest  human  frailties. 

The  stories  included  in  the  three 
books  herein  reviewed  are  very  unequal 
in  literary  merit.  Most  of  those  included 
in  Presepio,  for  instance,  are  without 
doubt  early  efforts  of  the  author  at  learn¬ 
ing  the  art  of  writing.  The  best  are  in 
N ovelas  Transmontanas.  Although  he 
has  lived  in  Brazil  for  many  years — like 
that  other  Portuguese  immigrant  boy, 
Ferreira  de  Castro,  the  author  of  As 
Selvas — Pousada  must  be  read  as  a  true 
representative  of  the  modern  literature 
of  Portugal.  In  fact  all  his  stories  with 
a  Brazilian  background  read  by  the 
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present  reviewer  are  much  inferior  to 
those  having  to  do  with  Portugal.  For 
this  reason  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Pou- 
sada  will  devote  himself  mainly  to  Por¬ 
tuguese  subjects,  avoiding  certain  Bra- 
zilianisms  which  still  crop  up  here  and 
there  in  his  work.  Those  expressions  may 
be  all  right  in  a  Brazilian  writer  but  are 
spurious  and  ill-fitting  in  one  who  is  as 
Portuguese  as  boiled  codfish  with  po¬ 
tatoes  and  “green  wine.” 

Senhor  Comendador  and  Novelas 
Transmontanas  are  recommended  as  en¬ 
joyable  reading  to  any  one  who  knows 
the  Portuguese  language  sufficiently  to 
understand  the  raciest  idioms. — Raul 
d’Efa.  The  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A.  Badaiev.  Bolshevil{i  v  Gosudar- 
stvennoy  Dume.  Moskva.  Ogiz. 
1941.  431  pages.  5  rubles. — The  seventh 
edition  of  Badaiev’s  recollections  of  his 
service  as  a  deputy  to  the  Fourth  Duma, 
1912-1914.  Shortiy  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  World  War,  Badaiev  and 
his  four  Bolshevik  fellow-deputies  of  the 
Duma  were  arrested,  tried  for  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  war,  and  exiled  to  Siberia. 
The  revolution  of  1917  freed  them. 
Some  of  the  workers’  speeches  in  the 
Duma  recount  the  conditions  in  Petro- 
grad  factories,  supposedly  the  more  hu¬ 
mane  industrial  center.  When  one  reads 
today  of  the  squalor  and  oppression  im- 
der  which  men  worked  twelve  and  even 
eighteen  hours  a  day  for  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  twenty  to  forty  cents,  one  no 
longer  questions  whether  the  Soviet 
worker  is  better  off. — A.  K. 

*  V.  Beliavskaya.  Rospisi  russl^ovo 
l{lassicisma.  Leningrad-Moskva.  Is- 
kusstvo.  1940.  119  pages.  13  rubles. — A 
thorough  study  of  “Murals  of  Russian 
Classicism.”  It  might  be  more  correct 
to  regard  those  murals  as  French  and 
Italian  pseudo-classicism.  But  whatever 
the  classification,  the  author  has  gone 
over  practically  all  the  palaces  in  Len¬ 
ingrad  and  its  suburbs,  and  analyzed 
their  mural  decorations,  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eighteenth  to  the  middle  of 


the  nineteenth  centuries.  The  reproduc¬ 
tions  show  that  the  artists  were  the  best 
of  contemporary  France  and  Italy,  who 
were  lured  to  the  semi-barbarous  coun¬ 
try  by  the  lavish  monarchs  and  their 
favorites. — A.  K. 

*  I.  Eventov.  Maya\ovsky  satiril(, 

Moskva.  Gosizdat.  1940.  223  pages. 

3.75  rubles. — Thirteen  years  have  passed 
since  the  death  of  Mayakovsky,  yet 
more  and  more  essays  and  books  are 
written  about  this  versatile  poet.  Even- 
tov’s  work  is  a  keen  investigation  of  the 
satirical  element  in  Mayakovsky’s  poetry 
and  prose,  as  well  as  in  his  placards, 
posters,  and  caricatures.  The  task  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  the  note  of  satire 
is  often  subtly  suggested,  rather  than 
outspoken,  in  Mayakovsky.  His  sardonic 
bite  is  at  times  attained  by  a  mere  twist 
of  the  phrase,  a  neologism,  or  in  con¬ 
trast,  by  a  hackneyed  turn  of  speech, 
employed  with  the  tongue  in  his  cheek. 
Some  of  his  intimate  lyrics  contain 
bantering  lines  of  caustic  implications, 
individual  and  social.  As  an  open  satir¬ 
ist,  of  masterly  force  and  universal  ap¬ 
peal,  Mayakovsky  appeared  in  his  plays 
and  posters;  many  of  the  latter  are  be¬ 
ing  used  with  success  in  the  present  war. 
— Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  M.  Gorky.  Istoria  russl(oy  literatury. 
Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1939.  340 

pages.  8.50  rubles. — Maxim  Gorky  knew 
literature,  both  Russian  and  foreign,  as 
few  professional  writers  ever  do.  More 
than  that,  he  wrote  numerous  critical 
essays  and  notes,  and  gave  a  course  on 
Russian  literature  at  the  school  he  estab¬ 
lished  at  Capri  for  specially  selected 
workers  sent  to  him  from  Russia.  The 
present  volume  is  based  on  Gorky’s  out¬ 
line  of  this  course,  which  ends  with  Tol¬ 
stoy.  With  all  the  gaps  and  rough  places, 
the  book  is  exciting  and  stimulating 
enough  to  deserve  translation.  Gorky’s 
views  and  appraisals  are  always  fresh, 
always  thought  provoking  and  valuable. 
— Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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^  Velit^aya  otechestvennaya  voyna. 

Literaturno-\hudozhestvenny  sbor- 
nH(.  /.  Moskva.  Ogiz.  1942.  580  pages. 
15  rubles. — This  is  the  first  volume  on 
the  “Great  War  for  the  Fatherland,” 
composed  of  prose  and  verse  by  the  best 
known  Soviet  authors.  Most  of  these  con¬ 
tributions  have  appeared  in  the  daily 
press,  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
high  quality  of  Russian  war-correspond¬ 
ents.  Their  names  include  practically  all 
Soviet  literary  lights,  from  Alexey  Tol¬ 
stoy,  Sholokhov,  Erenburg,  Simonov, 
Sergeyev-Tsensky,  Pavlenko,  Zoshchen- 
ko,  to  such  leading  poets  as  Bezymensky, 
Inber,  Tvardovsky,  Utkin  (who  lost 
one  hand  in  battle),  Prokofyev,  Surkov, 
Lebedev-Kumach,  Tikhonov,  Kupala, 
Dzhambul,  and  others.  The  literary 
standard  of  these  writings  is  not  lowered 
by  their  timeliness.  A  large  number  of 
fine  drawings  and  sketches  by  well- 
known  artists  make  the  book  an  excel¬ 
lent  gift  from  war-torn  Russia. — Alex¬ 
ander  Kaun.  University  of  California. 

.  *  A.  Afinogenov.  Na1{anune.  Moskva. 

Iskusstvo.  1942.42  pages.  1.75  rubles. 
— Afinogenov  was  killed  during  one  of 
the  Moscow  raids.  This  is  his  last  play, 
laid  in  the  early  phase  of  the  war.  The 
title,  “On  the  Eve,”  is  suggested  by  one 
of  the  women  in  the  play,  the  Turk¬ 
menian  Djeren,  who  feels  confident 
that  the  world  is  on  the  eve  of  victory. 
The  play  has  Afinogenov’s  fine  quality 
of  dramatizing  simple  events  and  simple 
people,  with  proper  emphasis  on  a  so¬ 
cial  issue.  In  this  case  the  issue  is  war 
against  Hitlerism. — A.  K. 

*  A.  Korneichuk.  Partizany  v  stepidkji 

Ul(raini.  Moskva.  Iskusstvo.  1942. 
44  pages.  1.75  rubles. — Korneichuk  re¬ 
ceived  the  Stalin  award  for  his  play 
Front,  a  merciless  criticism  of  unsci¬ 
entific  methods  of  the  High  Command, 
however  heroic  they  may  be.  The  pres¬ 
ent  play.  Guerrillas  in  the  Steppes  of  the 
Ul^raine,  is  a  dramatic  episode  from  the 
Ukrainian  guerrilla  warfare.  Personal 
heroism,  coupled  with  discipline  and 


organization,  is  displayed  here  by  Uk¬ 
rainians  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Death 
mingles  with  laughter,  and  thus  tragedy 
is  tempered  by  the  never  absent  Ukrain¬ 
ian  humor. — A.  K. 

^  Sergey  Borodin.  Dmitri  Donskoy. 

Kuybyshev.  Goslitizdat.  1942.  347 
pages.  6  rubles. — Symptomatic  of  the 
new  patriotism  in  Soviet  Russia  are  the 
recent  novels  and  plays  extolling  princes 
and  generals  of  the  past.  Borodin’s  novel 
gives  a  graphic  reconstruction  of  four¬ 
teenth  century  Moscow  and  the  struggle 
of  Prince  Dmitri  against  the  Tatar 
Khan  Mamay.  Like  most  Soviet  writers 
of  historical  novels,  Borodin  treats  his¬ 
torical  facts  with  great  care,  and  en¬ 
deavors  to  present  not  only  individual 
heroes  but  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
their  daily  life  and  aspirations. — A,  K. 

*  P.  Pavlenko.  Russl(aia  povest.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Sovietsky  pisatel.  1942. 150  pages. 

130  rubles. — ^Like  other  prominent  So¬ 
viet  writers,  Pavlenko  is  at  the  front, 
using  his  talent  to  present  the  war 
graphically  for  the  average  reader.  This 
“Russian  Tale”  is  written  as  fiction,  but 
essentially  is  based  on  guerrilla  experi¬ 
ences,  and  typifies  the  loyalty  and  de¬ 
termination  of  Soviet  men  and  women, 
old  and  young. — A.  K. 

*  K.  Staniukovich.  Morsl(ie  rassl(azy. 
Moskva-Leningrad.  Detizdat.  1941. 

198  pages.  5.50  rubles. — Staniukovich 
was  the  only  important  writer  of  sea- 
stories  in  old  Russia.  The  republication 
of  these  stories  by  the  Soviets  for  juve¬ 
nile  readers  is  gratifying,  as  one  of  the 
many  symptoms  of  literary  continuity 
and  survival  in  new  Russia. — A.  K. 

^  Mariak  Sinak.  Jej  Americl(a  Svol(ra 
(Her  American  Mother-in-law). 
Pittsburgh.  The  Author.  645  Center  Av. 
1942.  608  pages.  $3.50. — A  very  inter¬ 
esting  novd  by  a  Slovak  inunigrant, 
who  writes  from  rich  e^^rience  in 
Slovakia  and  in  America.  Tiie  theme  is 
simple:  A  self-educated  Slovak  lives  in 
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a  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Car¬ 
pathian  mounuins  in  the  hope  of  be¬ 
coming  a  writer.  Married  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  immigrant,  the  usual  round  of  mis¬ 
fortunes  confront  her.  After  returning 
to  Europe,  she  is  confronted  with  do¬ 
mestic  difficulties,  but  realizes  her  am¬ 
bition  to  write.  Her  success  in  life  even¬ 
tually  re-unites  her  with  her  husband  in 
America. 

The  story  will  appeal  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Slovaks  in  America,  since 
incident  after  incident  will  remind  them 
of  their  immigrant  experiences.  As  an 
experiment  in  an  immigrant  novel  this 
book  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
immigrant’s  experience,  his  mentality, 
and  his  difficult  situation  as  a  “margin¬ 
al”  citizen. — Joseph  S.  Roucei(.  Hofstra 
College. 

*  Ivan  Campa.  Mlin  v  grapi  (The  Mill 
in  the  Forest).  Ljubljana.  Literarni 

klub.  1940.  136  pages. — It  is  doubtful 
whether  one  can  find  such  people  as  the 
miller  Matii!  and  his  wife  Tonca.  Their 
life  together  in  a  mill  deep  in  a  lonely 
forest  comprises  the  “idyllic  story”  that 
Campa  sets  out  to  tell.  The  book  is  a 
sentimental  presentation  of  Rousseau- 
like  but  Christian-orientated  religion  as 
embodied  in  a  good  man  who  lives 
somewhere  in  some  corner  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  almost  untouched  by  the  ravaging 
influences  of  civilization.  However 
what  saves  this  story  from  being  a  banal 
piece  of  family  and  farm  propaganda 
is  the  author’s  genuine  talent  for  describ¬ 
ing  nature  and  the  feelings  of  simple 
people. — Anthony  /.  Klaniar.  New 
York. 

*  Milovan  Gavazzi.  Etnografija  Hrva- 
ta  (Ethnography  of  Croatia).  Part  I. 

Zagreb.  Klub  ABC.  1940.  80  pages. — 
As  director  of  the  Ethnographic  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Zagreb  and  editor  of  the  Croa¬ 
tian  Encyclopedia  (Hrvatsf^a  Enci/^lo- 
pedija),  Professor  Gavazzi  brings  also 
his  experience  and  scholarship  to  the 
great  task  before  him.  The  present  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  work  that  is  to  be  a  broad  sur¬ 


vey  of  Croatian  ethnography  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  Croatian  village,  the 
peasant  cottage,  hunting  and  fishing,  bee 
culture,  catde-raising,  cheese-making, 
and  agriculture.  According  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  true  agriculture  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  Croatian  peasant  economy  and 
therefore  of  Croatian  national  culture. 
— Anthony  /.  Klaniar.  New  York. 


“If  there  is  anything  stronger  than 
iron,  more  lasting  than  granite  and  more 
destructive  than  fire,  it  is  the  word  of  an 
honest  man.” — Manuel  Gonzilez  Prada. 

Dr.  Luis  Medina  Ascensio  has  begun 
the  publication,  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
of  a  twice-a-year  historical  magazine 
which  he  calls  Estudios  Histdricos.  It 
appears  in  January  and  July,  and  appar- 
endy  is  to  deal  solely  with  the  history 
of  Mexico. 

“That  poetry  which  is  humane  and 
useful,  which  escapes  the  devastating 
floods  of  time  and  grows  younger  as  it 
grows  older,  has  been  the  true  poetry, 
because  all  the  art  of  the  poet  consists 
in  clothing  truth  in  purple  and  giving 
it  rhythmic  movement.” — Manuel  Gon- 
zilez  Prada. 

“Recently  an  appeal  was  sent  by  the 
students  and  professors  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Athens  to  the  Universities  of 
Portugal  and  Sweden.  They  are  all  in 
tatters,  it  is  said,  and  many  students  go 
to  lectures  barefoot.” — Hellas,  London. 

According  to  the  Pan-American  Book¬ 
shelf,  the  Argendne  Republic,  with  a 
population  of  only  a  little  more  than 
12,000,000,  has  358  daily  papers,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  128,000,000  copies  a 
year,  and  2,617  other  publications,  which 
issue  27,100,000  copies  a  year. 

The  new  edition  of  Germany’s  Index 
Expurgatorius  for  France,  the  Uste 
Otto,  bans  the  novels  of  that  dangerous 
agitator,  Jules  Verne. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


We  have  read  a  good  many  books  and 
articles  on  North  America  by  South 
Americans.  Some  of  them  were  fulsome 
flattery.  Some  of  them  were  bitter  and 
contemptuous.  Some  of  them  were  friv¬ 
olous.  Very  few  of  them  were  fair  and 
objective. 

We  shall  publish  in  a  future  issue  a 
review  of  the  shrewd  and  honest  new 
book  Estados  Vnidos,  Gran  Aventura 
del  H ombre  (Santiago  de  Chile,  Nasci- 
mento)  by  Arturo  Aldunate  Phillips, 
nephew  of  a  one-time  Chilean  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States  and  in  his  own 
right  a  prominent  engineer,  man  of  af¬ 
fairs  and  writer.  It  has  a  different  feel 
from  any  other  book  of  the  sort  that 
we  have  seen.  It  has  made  a  profound 
impression  on  us,  and  we  want  to  re¬ 
produce  here,  in  abbreviated  form,  part 
of  its  chapter  Incultura  y  mala  edu- 
cacidn. 

The  author  reminds  us  that  South 
Americans  in  general  take  it  for  granted 
that  North  Americans  arc  half-educated 
boors.  He  recalls  that  in  the  year  1930 
he  visited  this  country  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  saw  a  very  large  part  of  it,  from 
New  York  to  Hollywood  and  from 
Portland  to  the  great  Southwest.  He 
talked  to  taxi  drivers,  elevator  boys, 
newsboys,  soda  fountain  girls,  police¬ 
men,  soldiers,  laborers,  technicians, 
business  men,  politicians,  especially  with 
engineers  and  men  of  affairs,  since  it  was 
for  the  sake  of  this  sort  of  contact  that 
he  came  to  the  States. 

He  did  not  find  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  a  boor.  He  did  find  that  his  man¬ 
ners  arc  poor.  The  North  American 
takes  off  his  coat  if  the  weather  is  hot, 
he  is  careless  about  his  sitting  posture 
and  the  whereabouts  of  his  feet,  he  does 
not  lard  his  phrases  with  polite  formu¬ 
las,  he  is  often  brusque  and  rough  of 
speech.  But  he  treats  women  with  genu¬ 


ine  courtesy,  and  for  all  his  crudity  he 
is  more  considerate  of  his  neighbor  than 
the  South  American  is.  He  is  more  care¬ 
ful  about  his  appointments,  he  is  more 
scrupulous  about  keeping  his  word,  he 
is  more  thoughtful  of  foreigners,  in  spite 
of  his  exterior  vulgarity  he  is  funda¬ 
mentally  better  bred  (we  arc  putting  in 
nothing  of  our  own,  but  only  setting 
down  an  abbreviated  free  translation). 

As  for  humanistic  culture,  the  North 
Americans,  even  their  business,  profes¬ 
sional  and  social  ^lite,  are  far  behind 
their  Southern  neighbors.  The  author’s 
impression  from  his  first  visit  (he  re¬ 
turned  from  a  second  visit  only  a  few 
months  ago),  was  that  North  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  rather  generally  ignorant  of  the 
finer  things.  He  said  as  much  to  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  New  York  University;  and  the 
Professor’s  reply,  recorded  by  the  Chile¬ 
an  with  respect  and  clearly  with  ap¬ 
proval,  makes  up  the  second  half  of  the 
chapter  we  arc  briefing. 

It  is  true,  the  Professor  agreed,  that 
your  people  have  a  larger  accumulation 
of  culture  than  ours.  I  have  met  clerks 
and  common  laborers  in  South  America 
who  knew  Shakespeare  and  Lope  de 
Vega.  But  I  have  known  a  cultured 
Latin  American  laborer  who  had  worn 
the  same  shirt  for  ten  days.  He  could 
discuss  the  orchestration  of  the  Rhap¬ 
sody  in  Blue  and  Stravinsky’s  L’Oiseau 
de  Feu,  but  he  had  a  son  at  home  who 
was  tubercular,  he  had  an  unkempt  wife 
who  cooked  unsanitary  and  poorly  bal¬ 
anced  meals,  he  did  not  brush  his  teeth, 
and  he  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
visit  the  polls.  I  have  known  cultured 
South  Americans  who  were  completely 
unable  to  appreciate  the  arguments  of 
their  political  opponents,  and  who  were 
unwilling  to  stand  in  line  for  a  theater 
ticket. 

Most  North  Americans,  said  the  Pro- 
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fessor,  try  to  live  decently,  to  keep  their 
health,  to  care  for  their  families,  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  civic  duties  and  to  show 
some  consideration  for  those  about 
them.  The  American  ideal  is  not  so 
much  the  production  of  an  intellectual 
^lite  as  the  raising  of  the  living  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  average  man.  North  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  not  deny  that  humanistic  cul¬ 
ture  is  good,  but  they  haven’t  got  around 
to  it  yet. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  said 
the  Professor,  that  the  North  Americans 
will  in  time  improve  culturally.  Have 
you  noticed  what  marvelous  reserves  of 
cultural  material  we  are  accumulating.^ 
One  of  those  crude  business  men  whose 
bad  manners  irritate  you  so  is  very  like¬ 
ly,  when  he  has  worked  for  years  and 
accumulated  a  fortune,  to  call  on  the 
Governor  of  his  state  or  the  President 
of  the  nearest  University  and  turn  over 
a  large  fraction  of  his  fortune  to  him  for 
the  establishment  of  a  museum,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  some  archaeological 
project  or  the  installation  of  a  library 
or  a  physical  or  chemical  laboratory. 

In  spite  of  our  low  level  of  average 
culture,  the  Professor  went  on,  there  is 
no  question  that  we  already  have  in  the 
United  States  the  best  equipped  scien¬ 
tific  institutions,  the  largest  libraries,  the 
most  generous  foundations  for  the  aid  of 
artists  and  scholars,  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  American  wealth 
has  traveled  all  over  the  globe  in  search 
of  authentic  art  objects,  Mayan,  Inca, 
Egyptian,  the  noblest  works  of  Rem¬ 
brandt,  El  Greco  and  Gauguin.  Einstein 
and  Alexis  Carrel  have  found  the  most 
appreciative  and  munificent  backing. 
Andrew  Mellon,  who  may  not  have  had 
much  time  for  the  personal  study  of 
such  things,  brought  together  the  most 
extraordinary  collection  of  works  of  art 
which  one  man  ever  accumulated,  and 
presented  the  collection  to  the  United 
States  government,  with  a  magnificent 
palace  to  house  it  in. 

This  is  the  North  American  way,  a 
high  average  standard  of  living  as  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  cultural  development  to 


come  later  (said  the  New  York  Pro¬ 
fessor— or  is  it  his  Chilean  visitor  by 
this  time.?  No  matter.  At  least  our 
Chilean  author  is  not  disagreeing).  It  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  revolutions 
in  the  history  of  man.  It  is  North  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  distinctive  contribution  to 
civilization. 

This  is  a  mere  abstract  of  a  chapter 
from  a  Chilean  book.  It  is  laudatory, 
but  we  were  rather  pleased  than  other¬ 
wise  to  note  that  other  chapters  of  the 
book  are  less  so.  It  is  thoughtful,  straight¬ 
forward  and  reasonable,  and  we  hope  it 
will  make  some  South  Americans  think 
more  kindly  of  us.  We  must  get  on  to¬ 
gether,  and  it  is  best  that  they  look  for 
our  good  points  and  we  for  theirs. 

We  regret  that  our  review  of  Apple- 
tons  New  S pants h-English  Dictionary, 
at  page  60  of  our  Winter,  1943,  num¬ 
ber,  leaves  a  wrong  impression.  The 
body  of  the  review  states  correctly  that 
the  Spanish-English  Dictionary  alone — 
that  is,  one-half  of  the  complete  work — 
sells  at  $2.60.  But  the  heading  of  the 
review  mentions  the  entire  two-part  dic¬ 
tionary,  without  explaining  that  the 
complete  work,  English-Spanish  plus 
Spanish-English,  is  sold  at  $4.00.  We 
are  glad  to  correct  this  error. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Linguistics  with  a  Purpose 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Summer  session  of  the  Linguistic 
Institute  for  1943,  held  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  has  come  and  gone — so  has 
the  summer  convention  of  the  Linguis¬ 
tic  Society  of  America.  All  in  all,  it  was 
a  most  fruitful  summer  not  only  for  the 
linguists  there  present,  but  for  the  whole 
linguistic  profession. 

Of  paramount  importance  was  the 
unprecedented  recognition  given  the 
linguistic  profession  by  the  government: 
a  most  gratifying  development  of  the 
last  two  years,  brought  about  by  the  war. 
At  the  behest  of  the  Army,  linguists. 
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as  well  as  manufacturers,  have  gone  in 
for  intensive  production  methods,  and 
have  devised  ways  and  means  to  train 
future  parachutists  and  conquerors  in 
the  languages  of  the  countries  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied,  so  as  to  insure  understanding 
and  co-operation  of  the  local  administra¬ 
tions.  Demonstrations,  outlines  and  sta¬ 
tistics  were  given  in  several  talks  by  the 
director  of  the  project,  M.  J.  Cowan 
(Iowa),  and  by  W.  F.  Twaddell  (Madi¬ 
son),  local  director  of  the  work  in  Madi¬ 
son. 

Ace  on  the  linguistic  sleeve  was  E.  H. 
Sturtevant,  whose  four  volumes  on  Hit- 
tite  are  world-known,  and  whose  talks 
on  general  linguistics  were  one  of  the 
main  attractions  of  the  Institute.  At  the 
three  sessions  of  the  Society,  July  16-17, 
sixteen  papers  were  read.  With  E.  H. 
Sturtevant  (Yale)  and  Adelaide  Hahn 
(Hunter)  present,  it  was  only  natural 
that  Hittite  should  get  a  good  airing; 
Bonfante  (Princeton),  also  with  a 
paper  on  Hittite,  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  admiration  with  his  solid  scholarship 
and  vast  store  of  knowledge;  W.  F.  Al¬ 
bright  (Johns  Hopkins)  flung  about 
triliteral  verb  roots  and  ran  the  gamut 
of  Semitic  and  Hamitic  languages;  M. 
Dillon  (Madison)  dug  deep  down  into 
the  most  remote  Proto-Indo-European, 
leaving  many  of  his  less  informed  hear¬ 
ers  behind.  One  of  the  sessions  was  a 
joint  one  with  the  American  Dialect  So¬ 
ciety,  grouped  around  one  of  its  guid¬ 
ing  stars,  M.  Hanley  (Madison). 

One  more  feature  we  should  not  fail 
to  mention:  the  absorbingly  interesting 
experiments  in  “field  methods”  applied 
to  the  less  well  known  Asiatic  languages. 
M.  B.  Emeneau  (Berkeley)  was  collect¬ 
ing  data  right  on  the  spot  from  the 
mouth  of  an  Annamese  informant  for 
a  sketch  of  a  grammar;  while  Mary  R. 
Haas  (Ann  Arbor)  was  teaching  a  class 
of  eight  enough  Thai  in  six  weeks  to 
hold  conversations  with  their  native  in¬ 
formant,  and  incidentally  to  ask  for  the 
proverbial  ham  sandwich  with  mustard 
— or  its  Thai  equivalent. 

Tentative  plans  were  laid  to  hold  the 


1944  summer  session  again  in  the  city 
of  the  four  lakes. — Camil  Van  Hulse. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 


An  American  Library 
for  Europeans 

Dear  Sir: 

Supplementing  an  article  by  Miss 
Lucy  E.  Fay  in  the  Spring  number  of 
Booths  Abroad.  I  beg  to  draw  attention 
to  the  existence,  at  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  in  London,  of  a  library  of  Ameri¬ 
can  books  intended  to  strengthen  United 
States  and  foreign  cultural  relations.  I 
understand  that  this  as  yet  modest  li¬ 
brary  is  used  by  many  members  of  the 
Allied  governments,  the  Dutch,  the  Free 
French  and  the  Czechs  outnumbering 
all  other  visitors.  The  library  specializes 
in  public  questions,  without,  however, 
neglecting  such  topics  as  religion,  phi¬ 
losophy,  economics,  biography,  history. 
Drama,  poetry,  architecture  and  art  are 
represented,  as  is  travel  (guide  books  to 
all  the  states  of  the  Union  are  to  be 
found  on  the  shelves).  As  regards  fic¬ 
tion,  only  a  few  outstanding  authors, 
like  John  Dos  Passos  and  Theodore 
Dreiser,  are  to  be  found. 

The  library  has  been  operating  for 
several  months,  but  was  not  definitely 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  general 
public  till  on  May  10th,  anniversary  of 
the  burning  of  b<x>ks  by  the  Nazis,  in 
1933.  In  the  quiet  and  friendly  room 
the  reader  has  easy  access  to  all  Ameri¬ 
can  periodicals,  arranged  in  alphabetic 
and  chronological  order  in  open  cup¬ 
boards,  and  to  us  students  of  literature 
in  war-stricken  Europe  the  New  York 
Times  Literary  Supplement,  with  its  32 
pages,  is  a  revelation.  A  section  to  be  en¬ 
larged  as  time  and  events  move  on  is 
the  one  of  books  on  America  by  foreign 
writers.  The  shelf  of  books  on  European 
problems,  and  the  one  of  books  on  Ger¬ 
many,  are  as  yet  limited.  But  the  idea 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  such  collections 
will  help  immensely  to  formulate  a  more 
intelligent  and  more  sympathetic  out- 
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look  on  the  relations  between  nations. 
— Use  Cohnen.  London,  England. 

More  Poet-Pens  in  Prison  Pens 

Dear  Sir: 

Supplementing  my  communication 
on  Poet-Pens  in  Prison  Pens  (autunm, 
1939),  in  which  I  enumerated  a  few 
writers  who  composed  their  works  in 
prison  cells,  I  will  now  refer  to  the  poet 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  in  1415, 
composed  Valentines  while  he  was  in 
jail  after  being  takenprisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Agincourt.  The  great  Portu¬ 
guese  poet  Camoens  conceived  the  idea 
and  perhaps  also  composed  the  first 
canto  of  his  Lusiades  while  he  was  in 
prison  in  1553.  John  Bunyan  wrote  in 


prison  his  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief 
of  Sinners  (published  in  1666).  The 
German  poet  Christian  Daniel  Schu- 
bart  wrote  in  prison  his  poignant  poem 
Der  ewige  Jude  (ca.  1770).  Verlaine 
composed,  in  1874,  in  the  prison  of 
Mons  (Belgium)  his  Art  poitique,  which 
was  soon  to  become  the  text-book  and 
Gospel  of  the  young  poets  of  his  day. 
His  poem  Crimen  amoris  was  composed 
in  1883  in  his  cell  of  Petites-Charmes. 
O.  Henry  (William  Sydney  Porter^ 
1862-1910)  wrote  his  first  famous  story 
when  he  was  in  the  penitentiary  (1896- 
1901).  Leon  Trotzky  (Lev  Bronstein, 
1877-1940)  is  also  said  to  have  written 
some  of  his  political  pamphlets  in  the 
numerous  prisons  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
fined  in  the  Czarist  days  of  Russia. — 
Maximilien  Rudwin,  New  York  City. 


The  Once  Over 


French  Literature 

*  Rachel  Bespaloff.  De  Vlliade.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1943.  93  pp. — Essays 
on  the  sources,  characters,  and  philo¬ 
sophical  significance. 

*  Pierre  Brodin.  Maitres  et  Temoins  de 
V entre-deux-guerres.  Montr^l.  Vali- 
quette.  1943.  245  pp. — Supplement  the 
critic’s  Ecrivains  Pranqais  de  Ventre- 
deux-guerres,  from  the  same  publisher. 

Emile  Caillet.  La  T radition  Uttiraire 
des  ideologues.  Philadelphia.  American 
Philosophical  Society.  1943.  322  pp. 
$4.00. — ^The  Fathers  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution. 

*  Gustave  Cohen.  La  Grande  Clarti  du 
Moyen-Age.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
^aise.  1943. 225  pp. — A  history  of  French 
literature  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

*  Charles  P6guy.  Morceaux  choisis. 
Po^sie  et  Prose.  London.  Barnard.  1942. 
240  pp. — Chosen  and  edited  by  Andre 
Labarthe. 

*  Marcel  Proust.  Lettres  d  une  amie. 


Manchester,  England.  Editions  du  Ca- 
lame.  1942. — Letters  to  Marie  Nord- 
linger,  previously  unpublished.  De  luxe 
edition. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Albert  Caraco.  Contes — Retour  de 
Xerxhs.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Argen¬ 
tina.  1943.  303  pp. — $10.00  m.-arg. — 
Nine  tales,  fantastic  and  legendary,  a 
novel  and  some  poems. 

^  Alberto  Caraco.  Inhs  de  Castro.  Les 
Martyrs  de  Cordoue.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Editions  Bel-Air.  1941.  173  pp. — Two 
historical  plays. 

Albert  Caraco.  Mystire  d'Eusbbe. 
Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Argentina.  1942. 
189  pp.  $3.00  m.-arg. — Tragedy  set  in 
Middle  Ages. 

*  Maurice  Dekobra.  Lune  de  miel  d 
Shanghai.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1943. 
360  pp. — En  voici  encore  un. 

*  Gorges  Duhamel.  La  Passion  de 
Joseph  Pasquier.  Montreal.  L’Arbre. 
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1941.  269  pp. — ^Another  installment  in 
the  Pasquier  series. 

*  Andr6  Nature.  Dilassement.  London. 
Hachette.  1943.  45  pp.  1/6. — Alert  and 
flavorous  short  stories. 

^  G6rard  Martin.  Tentations.  Quebec. 
Garneau.  1943.  239  pp.  $1.00. — ^Depths 
and  heights  of  the  human  soul. 

*  Guy  Mazeline.  Pied-d’Alouette.  Ge¬ 
neve.  Editions  du  Milieu  du  Monde. 

1941.  (Montreal.  Pony).  253  pp.  $1.25. 
— Charming  novel  about  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  one  family. 

French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Charles  Baudouin.  James  Vibert.  La 
Chaux-de-Fonds,  Switzerland.  Nou- 
veaux  Cahiers.  1943— Essay  on  a  great 
Swiss  sculptor. 

*  Paul  Geneux.  Emile  Hornung.  La 
Chaux-de-Fonds,  Switzerland.  Nou- 
veaux  Cahiers.  1943. — Study  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  Swiss  painter,  with  15  reproductions 
of  his  work. 

*  Fritz  Jung.  Journal  de  Jacques  San- 
doz,  perruquier-notaire  (1693-1712).  La 
Chaux-de-Fonds,  Switzerland.  Nou- 
veaux  Cahiers.  1943. — ^Naive  and  re¬ 
vealing  journal  of  an  average  Swiss  citi¬ 
zen  in  Ae  late  1600’s  and  early  1700’s. 

*  Marcel  Raymond.  Le  jeu  retrouvi. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1943.  239  pp. — The 
theatre  and  some  of  its  great  personali¬ 
ties. 

*  Georges  Reyer.  IJn  Coeur  pur:  Mar¬ 
guerite  Audoux.  Paris.  Grasset.  1942. — 
The  poor  seamstress  who  wrote  Marie- 
Claire  and  became  famous  over  night. 
^  Paul  Val6ry.  Milan ge.  Montreal.  Edi¬ 
tions  Varict6s.  1943.  (Paris.  Gallimard. 
1941).  199  pp. — Prose,  verse,  memoirs, 
by  the  great  poet. 

French  Verse 

*  Louis  Aragon.  Le  Crive-Coeur.  Lon¬ 
don.  Editions  Horizons-La  France  Libre. 

1942.  — Poems  written  in  1939  and  1940, 
all  inspired  by  the  war  or  the  poet’s  af¬ 
fection  for  his  wife. 

*  Charles  Baudelaire.  Les  Fleurs  du 


Mol.  London.  Barnard.  1942.  240  pp. — 
Edited  by  Andr6  Labarthe. 

*  Maurice  D’Hartoy.  Au  bord  du  Styx. 
Geneve.  Editions  Skira.  1942. — Verses 
dealing  largely  with  the  French  d^bScle. 
Preface  by  the  late  Francis  Janunes. 

French  Public  Questions 

Philippe  Barr^s.  Sauvons  nos  Prison- 
niers.  New  York.  Didier.  1943.  $1.00. — 
What  Hider  is  doing  to  French  prison¬ 
ers. 

*  Georges  Bernanos.  Nous  autres  fran- 
fais.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  (Montreal. 
La  Revue  Moderne.  $1.25.).  290  pp.  20 
francs. — Still  hope  in  France. 

Pierre  Frances.  Comment  gagner  la 
paix?  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Argentina 
Aristides  Quillet.  1943.  206  pp.  $1.50 
U.  S. — A  Frenchman’s  plan  ior  the  post¬ 
war  readjustment. 

*  Maurice  Donnay  et  al.  La  Femme  et 
sa  Mission.  Paris.  Plon.  1941.  275  pp. — 
A  number  of  eminences  in  as  many 
fields  discuss  woman’s  place  in  the 
world. 

*  Louis  de  Launay.  La  Fin  d"un  monde 
et  le  monde  nouveau.  Montreal.  Vali- 
quette.  1943.  189  pp. — Reprint  of  the 
Paris  (Tallandier)  edition  of  this  Vichy 
view  of  world  affairs. 

*  Pierre  Mend^s-France.  Liberti,  Ub- 
erti  chirie.  .  .  New  York.  Didier.  538 
pp.  $2.50. — Free  France,  by  an  officer 
in  its  ranks. 

*  Gonzague  de  Reynold.  D'oit  vient 
VAllemagne?  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  (Mon¬ 
treal.  Variet^s.  1943).  206  pp.  $125. — 
What  are  the  German  mental  charac¬ 
teristics? 

*  Robert  Wolff.  Economie  et  Finances 
de  la  France.  New  York.  Brentano’s.. 

1943.  320  pp.  $225. — Past  and  future. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  R.  P.  A.  Albert,  S.  C.  J.  Bandjoun. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1943.  283  pp. — The 
French  Cameroun. 

M  Gustave  Lamarche  and  others.  Gants 
du  del.  Montreal.  Fides.  1943.  124  pp. 
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— Poems  and  essays  on  the  life  of  the 
mirit. 

»  Lecomte  de  Noiiy.  U Avenir  de 
VEsprit.  New  York.  Brentano's.  1943. 
308  pp. — The  evolution  of  man,  body 
and  soul,  and  his  spiritual  future. 

*  Edmond  Vermeil.  Hitler  et  le  Chris^ 
tianisme.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939. 
(Montr^.  Variates.  1943.)  100  pp. 
$0.60. — The  Nazi  war  on  religion. 

French  Miscellaneous 

*  Charles  Maurras.  Sans  la  murtulle  des 
cypris.  Arles,  France.  Gilbert.  1942. — 
The  famous  publicist  sets  dov*"*>  his 
thoughts  on  society  in  epigrammatic  sen¬ 
tences  and  sententious  paragraphs. 

*  Guy  Ramsey.  Visitons  la  Grande- 
>  Bretagne.  London.  British  Publishers 

Guild.  1942.  1  shilling. — A  lively  illus¬ 
trated  guide  to  the  Tight  Litde  Isle,  for 
French-speaking  visitors. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  H.  G.  Fiedler,  Editor.  The  Oxford 
Bool(  of  German  Prose  from  LMther  to 
Rill(e.  Oxford.  Clarendon  Press.  1943. 
10s. — Companion  to  the  poetry  anthol¬ 
ogy,  The  Oxford  Bool(  of  German 
Verse,  by  the  same  distinguished  Ox¬ 
ford  professor. 

*  I.  Griinberg.  Einer  fiir  Alle — Alle  fiir 
Dich.  London.  Free  Austrian  Move¬ 
ment.  1942. — Sub-title;  Auszug  aus 
einem  Roman  der  osterreichischen  Emi¬ 
gration.  Communistic  propaganda. 

■  Ulrich  Volkmann.  Die  Preussische 
Revolution.  Stockholm.  Bermann-Fisch- 
er.  1940.  77  pp. — ^Thesis:  Frederick  the 
Great  started  a  revolution  which  has 
reached  its  crisis  with  Hitler. 

*  H.  K.  Tippmann.  Ameril{anische 
Balladen.  New  York.  Arrowhead  Press. 
1942. 160  pp.  $2.00. — Selection  from  the 
work  of  a  German-American  poet  who 
had  real  talent.  Notes  by  Professor  A.  E. 
Zucker. 

*  J.  Kehrli.  Aus  der  Werk^statt  Ernst 
Kreidolfs.  Erlenbach-Ziirich.  Rotapfel- 
Verlag.  1942. — ^An  evaluation  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  illustrator  of  juvenile  books,  plus 
a  large  number  of  his  pencil  drawings. 


*  Paul  Reimann.  Ueber  realistische 
Kunstauffassung.  London.  “Einheit.” 
1943.  86  pp.  5  shillings. — Essays  on  art, 
^  a  German  Czech. 

■  Unser  Kampf  gegen  Hitler.  Mexico. 
Freies  Deutschland.  1943.  195  pp. — ^A 
protocol  issued  by  the  Free  Germany 
movement  in  Mexico. 

Spanish  Literature 

*  Jos6  A.  Balseiro.  El  vigia.  San  Juan 
de  Puerto  Rico.  Biblioteca  de  Autores 
Puertorriquenos.  1942.  142  pp. — Essays 
on  Becquer,  Hostos,  Emerson,  Azorin. 

*  E.  K.  Mapes.  Obras  iniditas  de  Gu- 
tiSrrez  Ndjera.  Crdnicas  de  ‘'Pucl(.'’ 
New  York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1943. 220 
pp. — Contributions  to  El  Universal  of 
Mexico  City  1893-95. 

^  Norberto  Pinilla.  Panorama  y  signifi- 
cacidn  del  movimento  literario  de  1842. 
— Manuel  Rojas.  JosS  Joaquin  Vallejo. 
— Tomis  Lago.  Sobre  el  romanticismo. 
— One  volume.  Santiago.  Universidad 
de  Chile.  1942. — Prize- winning  essays 
on  nineteenth  century  Chilean  literature. 

*  Horacio  Quiroga.  Sus  mejores  cuen- 
tos.  Mexico.  Cultural.  1943.  290  pp. — 
Edited  by  John  A.  Crow. 

*  Julio  Saavedra  Molina.  El  primer 
libro  de  Rubin  Dario.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
La  Universidad  de  Chile.  1943. 18  pp. — 
A  critique  of  Epistolas  y  poemas. 

*  Manuel  Ugarte.  Escritores  Ibero 
Americanos  de  1900.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ediciones  Orbe.  1943. — The  old  Argen¬ 
tine  poet  and  publicist,  now  a  voluntary 
exile  in  Chile,  writes  of  the  literary  men 
of  his  own  generation. 

^  David  Vela.  Literatura  Guatemalteca. 
Guatemala.  Tipografia  Nacional.  1943. 
— ^The  first  volume  of  an  ambitious 
work,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  co¬ 
lonial  period  and  a  little  beyond. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Fernando  Alegria.  Leyenda  de  la 
ciudad  perdida.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1942. 112  pp. — A  fantastic  Andean 
adventure  tale. 

*  Jos6  Marfa  Benitez.  Ciudad.  Mexico. 
Pornia.  1942. 249  pp.  3  pesos. — Novel  of 
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the  Mexican  revolution.  Won  a  prize 
offered  by  the  newspaper  El  Universal. 
^fos6  Garner.  Misterio  de  Quanaxhuata. 
M^ico.  Ediciones  Fronda.  1943.  126 
pp.  $4  .00.  m.-n. — Sort  of  pastoral  play. 
K  Jos6  Maria  Delgado.  ]uan  Maria. 
Montevideo.  Claudio  Garcia.  1941. — 
Novel  of  epic  scope,  by  a  talented  Uru¬ 
guayan  poet. 

*  Eudomilia  Gallardo.  Teatro  y  con- 
ferencias  escolares.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Imp.  San  Francisco.  1942.  436  pp. — 
Playlets  and  dialogues  for  school  chil¬ 
dren. 

*  Adriana  Garcia  Roel.  El  hombre  de 
barro.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1943. — A  much- 
admired  story  of  happenings  in  the  state 
of  Nuevo  Leon. 

K  Ram6n  G6mez  de  la  Serna.  La  nardo. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1943. — Love, 
despair,  and  suicide. 

*  Wallace  McElroy  Kelly.  Los  dias  son 
como  la  hterba.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er¬ 
cilla.  1943.  439  pp. — Life  on  a  Southern 
plantation  during  the  Reconstruction 
period. 

*  Baldomero  Lillo.  Relatos  populares. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1942. 
— Posthumous  collection  of  sketches  by 
a  talented  social-problem  Chilean  novel¬ 
ist. 

*  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  El  Corazdn 
de  piedra  verde.  Buenos  Aires.  Edi¬ 
torial  Sudamericana.  1943.  850  pp. — ^Pe¬ 
riod,  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  By  a  ver¬ 
satile  Spaniard. 

*  Maria  Mercedes  Ortoll  de  Galindo. 
Nuevos  Horizontes.  Madrid.  Ediciones 
Espaholes.  1940.  8  pesetas. — A  work  of 
creative  literature  from  Spain,  even  an 
immature  and  imperfect  one,  is  in  re¬ 
cent  years  a  novelty. 

K  Emilio  Palomo.  Exodo.  La  Habana. 
La  Verdnica.  1941.  251  pp. — The  odys¬ 
sey  of  a  Spanish  Republican. 

*  Josd  Revueltas.  El  Into  humano. 
Mexico.  Editorial  “Mexico.”  1943. — 
Proletarian  novel  which  was  awarded 
the  Premio  Nacional  de  Literatura. 

*  Manuel  Rojas.  El  Bonete  Maulino. 
1943. — ^Three  exciting  short  stories  by  a 
Chilean  master  of  the  genre  whose  own 


life  has  been  as  accidented  as  his  writ- 
ings. 

*  Maria  de  Villarino.  Pueblo  en  la  nie- 
bla.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943. — Deli¬ 
cately  written  short  stories,  by  a  rather 
well-known  poetess. 

*  Augustin  Ydnez.  Archipiilago  de 
Mujeres.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1^3. — Seven 
sentimental  short  stories. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Tomds  Blanco.  Prontuario  histdrico 
de  Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorriquenos. 
1943.  161  pp. — A  convenient  handbook. 

*  Mario  Briceno  Iragorry,  Editor. 
Ori genes  de  la  hacienda  en  Venezuela. 
Documentos  Indditos  de  la  dpoca  coloni¬ 
al.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  In- 
teriores.  1942.  219  pp. — Manuscript  ma¬ 
terial  belonging  to  the  Academia  Naci¬ 
onal  de  la  Historia,  here  studied  for  the 
first  time. 

*  Enrique  Bunster.  Lord  Cochrane. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1943.  201 
pp. — Highly  laudatory  life  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  Englishman  who  commanded 
the  Chilean  navy  during  the  War  of 
Independence. 

*  Antonio  Castro  Leal.  Juan  Ruiz  de 
Alarcdn.  Mexico.  Cuadernos  Ameri¬ 
canos.  1943. — Life  of  the  seventeenth 
century  dramatist,  Mexico’s  greatest. 

Gustavo  Dfaz-^Hs.  Uueve  sobre  el 
mar.  .  .  .  Caracas.  Asociacidn  de  Escri- 
tores  Venezolanos.  1943.  75  pp.  Bs.  0.50. 
— Venezuelan  short  stories. 

*  Louis  Le  Fran^ob.  Hambre.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  1943.  265  pp. — Diary  of 
a  Frenchman  under  the  Nazi  occupa¬ 
tion. 

*  Alfonso  Garcia  Robles.  La  Sorbona 
Ayer  y  Hoy.  Mexico.  Ediciones  de  la 
Universidad  Nacional  Autdnoma.  1943. 
— With  a  preface  by  Jules  Romains. 

*  Pablo  Garrido.  Biografia  de  la  cueca. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1943.  135  pp. 
— The  Chilean  native  dance. 

M  Leonardo  Grinin  Peralta.  Marti,  lider 
politico.  La  Habana.  Jesus  Montero. 
1943. 177  pp.  1  peso. — TTiere  are  Cuban 
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studies  of  Marti,  it  seems,  which  are  not 
entirely  hero-worship. 

*  Pablo  Maidnez  del  Rio.  Alumbrado. 
Mexico.  Porrua.  1943. — ^Life  of  a  Mexi¬ 
can  Jew  who  was  a  victim  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

*  Elem^r  Mikl6s.  Y  aqui  viven  entre 
nosotros.  .  .  .  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1942. 163  pp. — ^European  refugees  whom 
the  author  has  known  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  author  is  himself  an  immigrant, 
from  Hungary. 

*  Fernando  Ocaranza.  Judrez  y  sus 
amigos.  Mexico.  Instituto  Panameri- 
cana  de  Geografia  e  Historia.  1942.  251 
pp. — One  of  several  volumes  published 
or  in  preparation  by  a  specialist  in  this 
period  of  Mexican  history. 

^  C.  Parra-P6rcz.  Pdginas  de  historia  y 
de  poUmica.  Caracas.  Litografia  del 
Comercio.  1943.  349  pp. — ^Essays,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  on  Miranda  and  Bolivar. 

*  El  pueblo  antioqueho.  Medellin  (Co¬ 
lombia).  Universidad  de  Antioquia. 
1942. 560  pp. — Studies  by  various  hands, 
in  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  foundation  of  Santa  Fe 
de  Antioquia. 

*  Jos6  Roberto  del  Rio.  Vida  de  Josd 
Hemdndez.  Avellaneda  (Argentina). 
Con  el  Autor.  (Av.  Mitra,  180).  1943. 
50  pp. — “Datos  para  una  biografia  del 
poeta.” 

■  Manuel  Romero  de  Terreros,  Mar¬ 
ques  de  San  Francisco.  El  Conde  de 
Regia,  Creso  de  la  Nueva  Espaha.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Xochid.  1943. — Eighteenth  century 
Mexican  silver  baron,  born  a  Spaniard. 
By  a  descendant. 

*  Fernando  Sierra  Berdecia.  Antonio 
S.  Pedreira.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorriquehos. 
1942.  55  pp. — A  public  lecture  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  Pedreira’s  death. 

*  David  Tiempo.  Alld,  junto  al  rio. 
Buenos  Aires.  Edic.  del  Ateneo  Popular 
de  La  Boca.  1942.  32  pp. — Concise  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Barrio  de  La  Boca,  the  oldest 
section  of  Buenos  Aires. 

*  Edmundo  Stefan  Urbanski.  Polonia, 
los  Eslavos  y  Europa.  Mexico.  Ediciones 


Ibero-Americanas.  1943. — Poland  in  the 
Slavonic  and  European  community. 

*  Rub6n  Vargas  Ugarte,  S.  J.  De  la 
conquista  a  la  Republica.  Lima.  Gil. 
1942.  291  pp. — Nineteen  essays  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Jesuit  historian. 

^  Ruben  Vargas  Ugarte,  S.  J.  Historia 
del  Peru  Virreynato  ( 1551-1591 ).  Lima. 
“La  Prensa.”  1942.  vii-|-328  pp. — Based 
largely  on  unpublished  documents. 

Spanish  Travel  and  Folkways 

*  Emirto  de  Lima.  Foll^lore  colom- 
biano.  Barranquilla.  Con  el  autor.  1942. 
210  pp. — The  author  is  a  musician,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  material  concerns 
music. 

*  J.  Marino  Inchdustegui.  Geografia 
Evolutiva.  Ciudad  Trujillo.  Libreria 
Dominicana.  71  pp.  1941. — Geografia 
Descriptiva  de  la  Republica  Dominicana. 
Santiago.  Republica  Dominicana.  Li¬ 
breria  Atldntida.  1942.  96  pp. — ^Text¬ 
books. 

Tobias  Rosenberg.  El  alma  de  la 
montana.  Tucumin  (Argentina).  Bib¬ 
lioteca  Tucumana  de  Folklore.  1943. 122 
pp. — With  a  glossary  of  Tucumin 
words. 

Spanish  Verse 

^  Santos  Aguilera  y  Luciana  Rottin. 
Antologia  sintitica  de  poetas  argentinos 
contempordneos.  Buenos  Aires.  Virtus. 
1942.  240  pp. — The  work  of  Argentine 
poets  between  1912  and  1942. 

*  Augusto  Arias.  Viaje.  Quito.  Talleres 
Grdficos  de  Educacidn.  1943.  104  pp. — 
Sonnets,  eclogues,  madrigals,  etc. 

*  Vicente  Azar.  Arte  de  olvidar.  Lima. 
Palabra.  1942. — ^First  published  volume 
bv  a  promising  Peruvian  poet. 

■  Stella  Corvalin.  Palabras.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Imprenta  Universitaria.  1943. 
73  pp. — A  pleasing  new  poetess. 

*  Jos^  Antonio  Ddvila.  Vendimia.  San 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Ateneo  Puerto- 
rriqueno.  1941.  159  pp. — ^Poems  of  pro¬ 
found  philosophical  implication. 

K  Le6n  Felipe.  Ganards  la  luz.  Mexico. 
Cuadernos  Americanos.  1943.  206  pp. — 
The  distinguished  Mexico  City  maga- 
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zinc  has  begun  to  publish  books.  Its 
Hrst  one  is  a  collection  of  the  verses  of 
a  Spanish  poet  who  has  lived  for  years 
in  Latin  America. 

*  Clara  Lair.  Arras  de  cristal.  San  Juan 
de  Puerto  Rico.  Biblioteca  de  Autores 
Puertorriquenos.  1937.  85  pp.  $1.00. — 
Delicate,  fragrant  poems. 

*  Pablo  Laslo.  El  corazdn  del  mundo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1939.  154  pp. 
2.50  pesos. — Sub-titled  Antologta  exdtica 
de  cuatro  continentes. 

*  Luis  Llor^ns  Torres.  Alturas  de 
America.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Con 
cl  autor.  1940.  199  pp.  $2.00. — Poems, 
mostly  about  the  Antilles. 

*  Antonio  Montalvo.  Camino.  Quito. 
Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  148  pp. — 
Poems  on  New  World  themes. 

*  Luis  Palds  Matos.  Tunttin  de  pasa  y 
griferia.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Bib- 
liotcca  de  Autores  Puertorriquenos. 
1937.  136  pp.  $1.00. — Afro-Antillcan 


poems. 

»  M.  A.  Puga.  Elegia  a  la  muerte  de 
Leon  Trotsky.  3  poemas  civiles.  Lima. 
Con  cl  autor.  27  and  35  pp. — Free  verse, 
with  plenty  of  bitter. 

*  Pedro  Rivero.  El  mar  de  las  perlas. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1943.  122  pp.  Bs.  0.50. — 
Sonnets,  mostly  dealing  with  tropical 
landscape. 

*  Winett  de  Rokha.  Oniromancia.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Multitud.  1943.  $25  m.- 
n. — A  highly  original  young  Chilean 
poetess. 

*  Pedro  Salinas.  Poesia  junta.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1942.  321  pp.  6  pesos. — 
Some  300  of  the  great  Spanish  poet’s 
poems  collected  into  one  volume. 

*  R.  Tagore.  Gitanjali.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1942.  131  pp. — 
Translation  of  a  hundred  of  Tagore’s 
poems,  the  work  of  the  Bolivian  poet 
Abel  Alarcdn,  with  an  introduction  by 
the  translator. 


Spanish  Public  Questions 

*  Rafael  Ardvalo  Martinez.  Nietzsche 
el  Conquistador.  Guatemala.  Sdnehez  y 
De  Guise.  1943. 170  pp. — A  comparison 
of  Machiavelli,  Nietzsche  and  Hitler, 


by  the  famous  author  of  El  hombre  que 

earecia  un  caballo. 

^  Dr.  Antonio  Barreras.  Prontuario  de 
derecho  constitucional  cubano.  La  Ha- 
bana.  La  Republica  de  Cuba.  1943.  25 
pp. — A  compact  handbook. 

■  Ndstor  Bermudez.  Florilegio  civico. 
La  Habana.  F.  Verdugo.  1943.  116  pp. 
— ^Essays  on  various  aspects  of  the  rc- 

Sublic  of  Honduras. 

Coffee  From  Colombia.  Bogoti.  Bib¬ 
lioteca  Nacional.  1943.  141  pp. — A  bull¬ 
etin  from  the  office  of  statistics. 

*  Hugo  Ferndndez  Artucio.  La  or- 
ganizacidn  secreta  Nazi  en  Sudamirica. 
Mexico.  Minerva.  1943. — Deals  largely 
with  Nazi  intrigues  in  the  author’s  na¬ 
tive  country,  Uruguay. 

^  Homenaje  al  periodista  en  la  guerra. 
La  Habana.  Comision  de  Cultura.  1943. 
23  pp. — Minutes  of  a  function,  April  2, 
1943. 


*  Enrique  Marroquin.  Rentas  de  Cun- 
dinamarca.  Bogoti.  Biblioteca  Nacional. 
1943.  104  pp. — A  fiscal  report. 

*  Francisco  Navarro.  Alemania  por 
dentro,  1941-42.  Mexico.  Quetzal.  1943. 
350  pp.  5  pesos. — By  a  Mexican  diplo¬ 
mat  who  knows  Germany. 

*  Ezequiel  Padilla.  El  Hombre  de 
America.  Mexico.  Nuevo  Mundo.  1943. 
— A  plea  for  internationalism,  by  a 

erominent  Mexican  statesman. 

Antonio  S.  Pedreira.  Insularismo. 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Biblioteca  de 
Autores  Puertorriquenos.  1942.  229  pp. 
$1.00. — Essays  in  interpretation  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

*  N6stor  Pineda.  Informe  del  Ministro 
de  Minas  y  Petrdleos.  Bogoti.  Biblioteca 
Nacional.  1943.  347  pp. — A  report  to 
Congress. 

*  Rafael  Soto  Paz.  Antologta  de  perio- 
distas  cubanos.  La  Habana.  Empresa 
Editora  de  Publicaciones.  1943.  256  pp. 
$1.20. — Samples  from  all  sorts  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  old  and  new,  and  of  all  political 
and  religious  persuasions. 


Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Gabriel  Espinosa.  Un  pretendido  in- 
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Urprete  suramericano  de  Spinoza.  Ca¬ 
racas.  Elite.  1943.  173  pp.  Bs.  0.50. — In¬ 
volving  a  survey  of  the  Spinoza  system. 
K  Rafael  Housse.  Cristo  Jesus.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1942.  7%  pp. — A 
heavily  documented  biographical  study. 

Spanish  Science 

*  Dr.  Arturo  Baeza  Goni.  Lm  glome- 
rulonefritis  en  la  infancia.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1942.  311  pp. — ^With  an 
extensive  bibliography  covering  books 
and  articles  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

*  Alfred  Palau.  Enciclopedia  agro- 
pecuaria  argentina.  Vol.  18.  Buenos 
Aires.  Editorial  Sudamericana.  1942. 
237  pp.  2.50  pesos. — The  raising  and 
handling  of  the  products  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  pampas. 

*  Dr.  Gustavo  Pittaluga.  La  patologia 
de  la  sangre  y  el  sistema  reticulo-endo- 
telial.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1943.  598 
pp. — The  author  is  a  Madrid  professor. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  H.  Almendros  y  F.  Alvero.  Lengua 
espaHola.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1943. 
198  pp. — A  third  grade  reader. 

M  Eduardo  Barahano  da  Costa.  Pri- 
meros  ensayos.  Montevideo.  Mentor.  109 
pp. — The  younger  generation  have  a 
big  job  before  them,  but  faith  and  cour¬ 
se  will  accomplish  it. 

^  Pedro  Grases.  Notas  sobre  filologia. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1943.  24  pp. — Two  es¬ 
says,  one  on  an  old  Venezuelan  version 
of  Condillac’s  Uart  d’icrire,  and  the 
other  on  tides  of  courtesy  in  Venezuela 
during  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

*  Rafael  L6pez.  El  libro  del  correspon- 
sal.  Guatemala.  Tipografia  Nacional. 
1943.  186  pp. — By  a  professor  in  the 
Guatemala  National  Business  School. 

M  Adolfo  Salazar.  La  musica  en  la  so- 
ciedad  europea.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1942.  Vol.  I.,  503  pp. — From 
earliest  Christian  times. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Diego  Ivens.  Hamlet  e  Antero.  Lis¬ 
boa.  ^itorial  Imperial.  1942.  28  pp. — 
The  influence  of  Shakespeare’s  melan¬ 


choly  Dane  on  the  melancholy  Portu¬ 
guese  poet. 

M  Mancelito  de  Ornellas.  Simbolos 
bdrbaros.  Pdrto  Alegre  (Brasil).  Edic. 
da  Livraria  do  Glotw.  1^3.  1^  pp. — 
Six  papers  on  literary  subjects. 

*  Panorama  da  Uteratura  Estrangeira 
contempordnea.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Acade¬ 
mia  Brasileira.  1943.  459  pp. — Lectures 
on  general  literary  topics,  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Academy  of  Letters,  by  various 
eminences,  Brazilian  and  European. 

*  Jos6  Lins  do  Rego.  Gordos  e  magros. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estudante  do 
Brasil.  1942.  352  pp. — Essays  on  Brazil¬ 
ian  writers,  whimsically  listed  as  spirit¬ 
ually  “fat”  or  “lean.” 

*  Eduardo  Campos.  Aguas  mortas. 
Ceari  (Brasil).  Edic.  Cla.  1943.  124  pp. 
— Stories  from  northern  Brazil. 

*  Erico  Verissimo.  Saga.  P6rto  Alegre. 
Livraria  do  Globo.  1949. 329  pp.  Second 
edition,  20th  to  25th  thousand. — Four 
stories. 

*  Caio  Prado  Junior.  Eormaqdo  do 
Brasil  contempordneo.  Sao  Paulo.  Mar¬ 
tins.  1942.  388  pp.  Illustrated. — Brazil 
since  1800. 

^  Luis  Martins.  A  Evolufdo  Social  da 
Pintura.  Sao  Paulo.  Departamento  de 
Cultura.  1942. — Lectures  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  art  and  society. 

^  Vicente  de  Carvalho.  Poemas  e 
Can^oes.  11th  edition.  Sao  Paulo.  Com- 
panhia  Editora  Nacional.  1942.  xxvii-|- 
292  pp. — With  a  preface  by  Euclydes  da 
Cunha,  and  author’s  notes  to  several  edi¬ 
tions. 

*  Paulo  Correa  Lopes.  Canto  de  liber- 
taqdo.  Porto  Alegre  (Brasil).  Tip.  do 
Centro.  1943.  52  pp. — A  religious  poet 
who  has  been  admired  by  Jorge  de  Lima, 
Manuel  Bandeira,  and  other  prominent 
Brazilians. 

*  B.  Gross.  Experiincias  com  EletrStos. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Academia  Brasileira  de 
Ciencias.  1943.  21  pp. — Investigations  in 
electrochemistry. 

*  B.  Gross  e  L.  Ferreira  Denard.  Efeitos 
de  temperatura  em  condensadores  ca- 
rregados.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Instituto  Na¬ 
cional  de  Tecnologia.  1943.  21  pp. — The 
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eficct  of  temperature  on  certain  electric 
phenomena. 

English  Literature 

*  Eric  Fischer.  T he  Passing  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Age.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1943.  214  pp.  $2.50. — The 
transfer  of  European  culture  and  its  re¬ 
newal  in  other  continents. 

*  Giacomo  Grillo.  Poets  at  the  Court  of 
Ferrara.  Boston.  Excelsior  Press.  1943. 
144  pp. — Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Guarani, 
with  a  chapter  on  Michelangelo. 

*  Handbook  of  Latin  American  Stud¬ 
ies:  1941.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1942.  650  pp. — Seventh  of 
these  indispensable  handbooks. 

*  Alexander  Kaun.  Soviet  Poets  and 
Poetry.  Berkeley.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press.  1943.  208  pp.  $2.50. — ^The 
shifting  experiments  by  which  the  Rus¬ 
sian  poets  attempted  to  meet  the  great 
crisis. 

^  Albert  L.  Rabinovitz.  French  Fiction. 
New  York.  The  William-Frederick 
Press.  1943.  45  pp.  $1.50. — New  York 
University  Index  to  Early  American 
Periodical  Literature,  No.  5. 

^  Earl  F.  Robacker.  Pennsylvania  Ger¬ 
man  Literature.  Philadelphia.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1943.  $2.50. 
— Changing  trends  from  1683  to  1942. 

*  Ernest  J.  Simmons.  An  Outline  of 
Modern  Russian  Literature.  Ithaca.  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Press.  1943.  93  pp. — 
From  1880  to  1940. 

*  A.  J.  M.  Smith,  editor.  The  Bool(  of 
Canadian  Poetry.  Chicago.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press.  1943.  452  pp. 
$3.50. — A  critical  and  historical  anthol¬ 
ogy. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Petre  Bellu.  The  Defense  Rests. 
Translated  from  the  Roumanian  by 
Sam  Lonschein.  New  York.  Jovo.  1943. 
255  pp.  $2.50. — Sordid  story  of  sin  and 
crime.  The  original  appeared  in  1934, 
and  Panait  Istrati  called  it  greater  than 
Alain  Fournier’s  Grand  Meaulnes. 

*  Boris  Lavrenev.  Stout  Heart.  Mos¬ 
cow.  Foreign  Languages  Publishing 


House.  1943.  56  pp. — Short  stories  of 
the  war. 

*  Ram  Them!  Moscow.  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  Publishing  House.  1943.  44  pp. 
— Tales  about  Soviet  airmen  and  their 
daring. 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Miecislaus  Haiman.  Kosciuszhfl  in 
the  American  Revolution.  New  York. 
Polish  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
America.  1943.  198  pp. — ^A  carefully 
documented  but  very  readable  account. 

*  The  Heroic  Defense  of  Sevastopol. 
Moscow.  Foreign  Languages  Publishing 
House.  1942.  128  pp. — A  collection  of 
^e  witness  accounts  of  various  phases. 

■  V.  Ivanov.  The  Youth  of  Heroic  Len¬ 
ingrad.  Moscow.  Foreign  Languages 
Publishing  House.  1942.  32  pp. — An 
epic  of  heroism. 

■  M.  Shkapskaya.  It  Actually  Hap¬ 
pened.  Moscow.  Foreign  Languages 
Publishing  House.  1942.  52  pp. — A  case 
book. 

English  Travel  and  Folklore 

*  Fred  A.  Carlson.  Geography  of  Latin 
America.  Revised  Edition.  New  York. 
Prentice-Hall.  1943. 566  pp.  $6.00. — The 
first  edition  of  this  useful  reference  work 
appeared  in  1936. 

*  Louis  Golding.  In  the  Steps  of  Moses. 
Philadelphia.  The  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  America.  1943.  556  pp.  $2.50. 
— A  historical  travelogue. 

English  Verse 

*  R.  A.  Ginsburg.  The  Soul  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury.  Chicago.  Czech  Literary  Press. 
1943.  157  pp. — Translations  from  the 
work  of  14  Czech  poets  who  wrote  be¬ 
tween  1820  and  1920.  By  an  American 
Czech. 

*H.  R.  Hays,  Editor.  12  Spanish 
American  Poets.  New  Haven.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1943.  336  pp.  $3.50. — In¬ 
troduction,  translations  and  notes. 

*  William  Hobart  Royce.  Balzac  Was 
Right.  A  Sonnet  Sequence.  New  York. 
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Auguste  Giraldi.  1943.  10  pp.  $1.00. — 
Poems  (not  sonnets  in  the  severe  modern 
sense)  on  Balzac,  by  the  President  of  the 
Balzac  Society  of  America. 

English  Arts  and  Music 

*  Alfred  Loewenberg.  Annals  of  Opera, 
1597-1940.  Cambridge,  England.  Hef- 
fer.  1943.  879  pp.  4/4/0. — History  of 
European  opera  and  opera  houses. 

*  Jacques  Maritain.  Art  and  Poetry. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1943. 
104  pp.  $1.75. — And  the  problem  of 
beauty. 

English  Public  Questions 

*  Jeremiah  S.  Alguy.  Permanent  World 
Peace.  New  York.  Standard  Publishing 
Company.  1943.  304  pp.  $3.00. — Sug¬ 
gestions  from  an  Austrian  international 
lawyer  who  writes  under  a  nom  de 
plume. 

■  F.  K.  Bieligk.  Statistical  Truth.  Lon¬ 
don.  Hutchinson.  64  pp. — The  Ver¬ 
sailles  treaty. 

*  Fellow  Students  to  Battle!  Moscow. 
Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House. 
36  pp. — Anti-fascist  meetings  of  Soviet 
students. 

*  Fridtjof.  Why  Norway?  London. 
Hutchinson.  76  pp. — Its  hereditary  foe. 

*  Curt  Geyer.  Hitlers  New,  Kaiser’s 
Old  Order.  London.  Hutchinson.  64  pp. 
— A  wolf  grows  older  but  never  better. 

*  Adolf  Hitler.  Mein  Kampf.  Boston. 
Houghton  MifHin.  1943.  694  pp.  $2.50. 
— ^A  complete,  new  translation  by  Ralph 
Manheim. 

*  Everett  C.  Hughes.  French  Canada 
in  Transition.  Chicago.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  1943.  227  pp.  $2.50. — 
Its  change  from  rural  to  industrial  status. 

*  Eugene  M.  Kulischer.  The  Displace¬ 
ment  of  Population  in  Europe.  Mon¬ 
treal.  International  Labor  Office.  1943. 
171  pp.  $1.50. — 40,000,000  Europeans 
have  been  uprooted  by  the  war. 

*  B.  Ponomraev.  The  Peoples  of  Eu¬ 
rope  versus  Hitler.  Moscow.  Foreign 
Languages  Publishing  House.  1943.  96 

. — The  volcano  under  Germany. 
Protest  against  Fascist  Vandalism. 


Moscow.  Foreign  Languages  Publishing 
House.  48  pp. — Report  of  Anti-Fascist 
meeting  of  ^viet  workers  in  art  and 
literature. 

*  T.  Serebrennikov.  Woman  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moscow.  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  Publishing  House.  1943.  64  pp. 
— They  have  worked  miracles. 

*  We  Shall  Not  Forgive!  Moscow.  For¬ 
eign  Languages  Publishing  House.  1942. 
147  pp. — ^Documents  and  photographs 
of  the  horrors  of  the  German  invasion. 

Czech  Miscellaneous 

*  Alexander  Hess.  Byli  jsme  v  bitvi  o 
Anglii.  New  York.  New  Yorksky  Listy. 
1943.  120  pp.  $1.50. — Czech  airmen  in 
the  Batde  for  Britain. 

*  Dr.  Edvard  Bene?.  Novd  slovansl^d 
politil^a.  London.  Czechoslovak  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Slav  Solidarity.  1943.  32  pp. 
Is. — Reissue  of  an  article  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Slavyane,  organ  of  the  All  Slav 
Committee. 

*  Dr.  Edvard  Bene?.  Democracie  dnes 
an  zitra.  London.  Kruh  pf^tel  cesko- 
slovenske  knihy.  1943.  102  pp.  5s. — 
Czech  version  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1939. 

Dutch  Miscellaneous 

^  Michael  Lewis.  Britsche  Schepen  en 
Britsche  Zeelieden.  London.  British 
Publishers  Guild.  1942.  1  shilling. — N 
rapid  history  of  naval  and  maritime 
Britain. 

*  H.  V.  Hodson.  Het  Britsche  Rijk^. 
London.  British  Publishers  Guild.  1942. 
1  shilling. — A  guide  to  British  institu¬ 
tions,  for  Dutch-speaking  visitors  and 
immigrants.  By  a  professor  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  School  of  Economics. 

*  W.  A.  Robson.  Hoe  Groot  Britannic 
bestuurd  wordt.  London.  British  Pub¬ 
lishers  Guild.  1942.  1  shilling. — Political 
and  social  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

*  Michele  Barbi.  Poesia  popolare  itali- 
ana.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1939.  162  pp.  2 
lire. — Scholarly  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  popular  songs  and  poems. 
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V  Guido  Errante.  Sulla  lirica  romanza 
delle  origini.  New  York.  S.  F.  Vanni. 
1943. — Very  scholarly  examination  of 
the  earliest  lyrists  whose  verses  were  no 
longer  Latin  but  Romance. 

*  Giovanni  Gentile.  Poesia  e  Filosofia 
di  Giacomo  Leopardi.  Firenze.  Sansoni. 
1939.  55  pp.  8  lire — A.  distinguished 
thinker  studies  a  great  poet. 

*  Renzo  Martinelli.  Laggiu.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1939.  291  pp.  10  lire — Thrill¬ 
ing  adventures  of  an  Italian  emigrant, 
first  in  South  America,  then  in  Abys¬ 
sinia. 

^  Indro  Montanelli.  Giorno  Di  Festa. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1939.  251  pp.  10 
lire. — The  decay  of  an  aristocratic  fam- 
ilv  of  ancient  lineage. 

■  Roberto  Marcolongo.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  artista-scienzato.  Milano.  Hoepli. 
1939.  341  pp.  12  lire.  Illustrated. — Al¬ 
most  a  Leonardo  encyclopedia. 

^  Orio  Vergani.  Basso  Profondo.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Garzanti.  1939.  208  pp.  16  lire. — 
Whimsical  comments  on  Italian  mu¬ 
sicians,  musical  instruments,  and  the¬ 
atres. 

Miscellaneous 

*  Gunhild  Tegen.  Jorden  Runt  /  Krig- 
stid.  Uppsala.  J.  A.  Lindblad.  1942. 
12.50  and  16  kr. — Journal  of  a  trip  to 
America  via  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Japan, 
in  wartime,  and  of  a  long  stay  here. 

*  Joan  Gili.  Catalan  Grammar.  New 
York.  Stechert.  156  pp.  $3.75. — ^With  a 
historical  sketch,  and  selections  from 
Catalan  writers. 

*  I.Kykkotis.Eng/iVA-Greei^  and  Gree\- 
English  Dictionary.  London.  Lund 
Humphries.  1942.  704  pp.  |5.00. — With 
grammar  of  each  language,  proper 
names  and  abbreviations. 

*  l.Kykkotis.English-Greel(and  Greel(- 
English  Dictionary.  London.  Lund 
Humphries.  (New  York.  Stechert). 
1942.  671  pp. — Pocket  sized,  very  com¬ 
et. 

Simha  Rubinstein.  Yisrael.  New 
York.  Bloch.  1943.  144  pp.  80c.  Pupil’s 
Workbook.  32  pp.  20c. — An  elementary 
text  in  Hebrew. 


*  Rev.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall.  A  Conver¬ 
sation-Grammar  of  the  Hindustani 
Language.  New  York.  Ungar.  467  pp. 
$6.00. — Including  both  Hindi  and  Urdu. 

*  B.  Wyscocka.  Polish  Reader.  London. 
Lund-Humphries.  1943.  95  pp. — An 
elementary  reader. 

M  Elbert  L.  Richardson,  Maria  de 
Lourdes  Si  Pereira  and  Milton  Sa 
Pereira.  Modern  Portuguese-English, 
English-Portuguese  Dictionary.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  McKay.  1943.  347  pp.  $3.00.— 
About  40,000  entries. 

*  Waldemar  Schapiro.  Russian-Eng- 
lish,  English-Russian  Pocl(et  Dictionary. 
New  York.  Crofts.  1943.  384  pp.  $1.75. 
— Second  edition,  Soviet  orthography. 
M  Louis  Segal.  Russian  Grammar  and 
Self-Educator.  London.  Lund  Humph¬ 
ries.  (New  York.  Stechert).  Eighth  ^i- 
tion,  1943.  223  pp.  $225. — Rearranged 
and  enlarged,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
text-book  in  schools. 

*  Louis  Segal.  Russian  Reader.  Lon¬ 
don.  Limd  Humphries.  (New  York, 
Stechert).  1943.  95  pp.  $1.50. — Selec¬ 
tions  from  Zoshchenko,  Tikhonov,  Tur- 
genyev,  Chekhov,  Lermontov,  Alexey 
Tolstoy,  etc.  With  biographies  and  a 
Russian-English  vocabulary. 

*  Juan  Augusto  Perea  y  Salvador  Perea. 
Glosario  etimoldgico  Tmno-espahol. 
Mayagiiez,  Puerto  Rico.  Instituto  de 
Literatura  Puertorriquena.  1941.  127 

. — The  dialect  of  the  greater  Antillas. 
Maxim  Newmark.  Dictionary  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Technology  in  EngU'^-French- 
GermanSpanish.  New  York.  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Library.  1943.  286  pp.  $6.00. — Con¬ 
tains  10,000  technical  terms  in  English 
with  separate  indices  in  each  of  the  other 
languages. 

Panorama  (Washington,  D.  C.)  for 
June,  1943,  comments  on  an  article  by 
Ernesto  Feder  in  A  Manha  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  the  Brazilian  Indian  back¬ 
ground  of  Thomas  and  Heinrich  Mann. 
Their  mother,  Julia  da  Silva  Bruhn,  had 
a  German  father  and  a  Brazilian  mother. 
Their  great-grandmother  on  their  moth¬ 
er’s  side  was  a  Brazilian  Indian. 
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170 
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139 
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353 
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269 
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282 

Bacellar  de  Oliveira,  Wilson  Se  Eu  Pu- 
desse  Viver  Mais  Uma  Vez  241 
Badaiev,  A.  Bolshevist  v  Gosudarste- 
vennoy  Dume  394 
Bajec,  A.  see  Breznik,  A. 

Balboa,  Silvestre  de  Espejo  de  paciencic 
374 

Bandeira,  Manuel  Antologia  dos  Poetas 
Brasileiros  da  Pose  Romantica  183 
Barbi,  Michele  Poesia  popolare  italiana 
389 

Bargellini,  Piero  Cittd  Di  Pittori  388 
Baroja,  Pfo  Las  veleidades  de  la  fortuna 
170 

Basis  for  the  Peace  to  Come,  A  380 
Bates-Bacheller,  Tryphosa  L’Ame  d’une 
Reine  359 

Baur,  Arthur  Pra^tische  Sprachlehre 
des  Schweizerdeutschen  150 
Bazin,  Armando  Antologia  del  cuento 
peruano  263 

Beall,  Chandler  B.  La  Fortune  du  Tasse 
en  France  246 
Belgium  176 

Belgodere,  Francisco  Javier  A.  La  ver- 
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cisma  394 
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Dimocraties  358 
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Banjamin,  Rene  Le  printemps  tragique 
360 

Bentley,  Eric  Russell  German  Writers 
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Betancourt,  Jos6  Victoriano  Articulos  de 
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■  168 

Bibliographia  Brasileira  193S-1939  390 
Bisticci,  Vespasiano  da  Vite  de  uomini 
illustri  del  secolo  XV  181 
Blakney,  Raymond  B.  Meister  Ec/^hart 
76  • 

Blast,  Jolanda  de  Giacomo  Leopardi  281 
Blest  Gana,  Alberto  Durante  la  recon- 
quista  264 

Blest  Gana,  Alberto  El  ideal  de  un  cala- 
vera  376 

Blomberg,  H6ctor  Pedro  La  dama  del 
Paraguay  348 

Blum,  Leon  UHistoire  Jugera  346 
Boccaccio,  Giovanni  Teseida  81 
Bohm,  Franz  Anti-Cartesianismus  55 
Bonnet,  Henri  The  United  Nations  on 
the  Way  380 

Borodin,  Sergey  Dmitri  Donskoy  395 
Botelho  Gosilvez,  Raul  Coca  70 
Bottai,  Giuseppe  Incontri  388 
Bourke-White,  Margaret  Shooting  the 
Russian  War  274 

Brennan,  Joseph  Gerard  T homos  Mann's 
World  276 

Breznik,  A.;  Bajec,  A.;  Kolaric,  Rudolf; 
Rupel,  Mirko;  Sovre,  Anton;  and 
Solar,  Jakob  Slovensl(a  slovnic  a  za 
3.  in  4.  razred  srednjih  in  sorodnih 
sol  M 

Broussard,  James  F.  Louisiana  Creole 
Dialect  357 

Brown,  Rose  and  Bob  Amazing  Ama¬ 
zon  76 

Brunner,  Albert  Satires  et  Pobmes  248 
Brunner,  Fritz  Vigi  Der  Verstossene 
153 

Bucar,  Vekoslav  Politic l(a  istorija  Slo- 
venac\e  84 

Bucich,  Antonio  J.  Luchas  y  rutas  de 
Sarmiento  254 
Bulair,  Jean  Rencontres  248 
Bunc,  Stanko  Pregled  slovnice  sloven- 
skjiga  l^njiznega  jezil^a  289 


Burga  Freitas,  Arturo  Ayahuasca,  mitos 
y  leyendas  del  Amazonas  257 
Burga  Freitos,  Arturo  Mol  de  gente 
376 

C 

Caillois,  Roger  La  roca  de  Sisifo  366 
Caillois,  Roger  Pythian  Heritage  207 
Camba,  Julio  La  ciudad  automdtica  63 
Campa,  Ivan  Mlin  v  grapi  396 
Carnovsky,  Marian  S.  Introduccidn  a  la 
prdctica  bibliotecaria  en  los  Estados 
Unidos  251 

Carpeaux,  Otto  Maria  A  cinza  do  pur- 
gatorio  391 

Carrera  Andrade,  Jorge  Registro  del 
mundo  43 

Carrera  Andrade,  Jorge  see  Pellicer, 
Carlos 
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Les  souscriptions  sont  rcfucs  il  la  revue  SUR  (San  Martin  689),  Buenos  Aires,  Rep.  Argentina.  — 
Les  payements  peuvent  ctre  cffcctucs  par  ch^uc  ou  mandat  postal,  national  ou  international,  au 
nom  de  la  revue  SUR. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  PUBLICATIONS  IN  HISTORY 

The  Panama  Route,  1848-1869 

JOHN  HASKELL  KEMBLE 

Volume  29;  cloth  $3.00,  paper  12.25 

Siberia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

A  Study  of  Gjlonial  Administration 

GEORGE  V.  LANTZEFF 

Volume  30;  cloth  $2.75,  paper  $2.00 

The  Russian  Fur  Trade^  1550-1700 

RAYMOND  H.  FISHER 

Volume  31 ;  cloth  $3.00,  paper  $2.25 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRESS 

BERKELEY  Address  all  communications  to  the 

AN®  University  of  California  Press 

LOS  ANGELES  Berkeley  4,  California 
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What’s  Going  on  in  Canada? 

As  a  result  of  partnership  in  the  present  world  war,  and  the  co-operation  which  will  be  necessary 
in  building  a  sound  peace,  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  being  drawn  closer  to  each  other 
than  ever  before. 

Is  Canada  terra  incognita  to  you?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  way  progressive  Canadians  think, 
and  how  they  view  world  affairs?  The  best  way  to  find  out  is  to  read  THE  CANADIAN  FORUM. 

This  progressive  Canadian  monthly,  now  in  its  twenty-second  year  of  issue,  is  Canada’s  leading 
organ  of  enlightened,  forward-looking  viewpoints.  Its  frank,  analytical,  constructive  articles  will 
keep  you  abreast  of  Canadian  developments  and  opinion. 

The  Canadian  Forum 

Canada's  Progressive  Monthly 
28  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada 
One  Year,  $2.00;  Two  Years,  $3.00  (postpaid) 

Introductory  Offer  to  readers  of  BOOKS  ABROAD:  6  months  $1.00 
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